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THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT CINCINNATI 


i ie thirty-second annual meeting of the American Historical 
\ssociation was held at Cincinnati on Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, December 27-30, 1916. Besides the ad 


1 
} 


vantages and pleasures arising from Cincinnati’s geographical posi- 


tion, its climate, its picturesque situation, and its -_ sant spirit of 
hospitality, the convention had those which always arise from hold 
ing nearly all its sessions under one roof—in this case the compre- 
hensive roof of the Hotel Sinton. The morning and afternoon ses- 
sions of one day were, however, held with great pleasure at the 
University of Cincinnati, where an agreeable luncheon was fol- 
lowed by entertaining speeches. For the highly successful arrang: 
ments which marked the sessions at every point, cordial thanks are 
due to the Local Committee of Arrangements, and especially to its 
secretary, Professor Isaac J. Cox. Mr. Charles P. Taft, chairman 
of that committee, and Mrs. Taft entertained the Association at 
reception and tea, made memorable not only by their kindness but 
by the extraordinary beauty of their collection of paintings 
Noteworthy among other social diversions was the “ smoker 


provided for the men of the Association on one of the ever ings, at 


the Hotel Gibson. In the rooms of the Auto Club, on the same 
evening, the women members had a subscription dinner. A recep- 


tion following the exercises of one of the other evenings gave oppor- 
tunity for general conversation and acquaintance, and indeed th 
meeting seems to have been particularly successful on the side of 
sociability. The rooms of the Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, Van Warmer Library, were thrown open to members on 
the day of the visit to the University. The chief clubs of the city 
offered the privileges of their houses 

One feature of the social aspect of the convention deserves a 
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special mention, for it is susceptible of much further extension and 
if so extended may bring many useful results. This was the plan 
of devoting one evening, purposely left free of public exercises, to 
various dinners of members interested in some special branch of 
historical study, at which informal conversations and discussions of 
its affairs may take place. Out of such dinners and discussions many 
valuable projects and suggestions may come, many steps in advance, 
for the promotion of this or that line of study in America—of 
modern German or medieval economic history, of the Protestant 
Reformation or the Industrial Revolution, of American diplomacy 
or American agriculture or American religion—or at the least much 
quickening of interest in advanced researches (which perhaps the 
Association now does too little to foster), much interchange of 
opinion, much increase of helpful friendships. All that is necessary, 
in each such specialty, is to designate an energetic and judicious 
member to gather the appropriate company together at such dining 
place as the local committee may recommend. The undertaking is 
not more difficult than the organization of the breakfasts, of late 
somewhat frequent at the Association’s meetings, of those who have 
been graduate students at the same university—pleasant reunions, 
but not likely to be so fruitful for our sacred science or profession as 
dinners of the sort described, dinners of Fachgenossen. 

\ small beginning of such a practice was made at the time of the 
Washington meeting. At Cincinnati it was but slightly extended, 
but there was a successful and profitable dinner of those concerned 
with European history, and another of those interested in the found- 
ing of a journal of Latin-American history. The project was can- 
vassed with considerable enthusiasm, and a committee, of which 
Dr. James A. Robertson is chairman, was appointed to consider the 
matter further and, if the plan ultimately seems feasible, to devise 
machinery for bringing it into effect. Another conference, unac- 
companied by a dinner, and perhaps for that reason less affirmative 
in its results—such is Fallen Man!—had been called to consider the 
foundation of an American journal of European history, mainly in 
order to furnish larger opportunities for the publication of tech- 
nical articles than can be afforded by a general historical journal or 
other existing means. The nature of the plan, and its possibilities 
for the advancement of scientific research, were set forth by-Pro- 
fessor George B. Adams, and a committee was appointed, with Pro- 
fessor Dana C. Munro as chairman, to give it further consideration. 
It is to be expected, as a sign of healthy progress of historical study 


in the United States, that, besides many good journals of local his- 
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7 tory, an increasing number of specialized historical journals should 
arise—indeed, several have already come into existenc l 
any such, having the standards that may fairly be expect 

. American Historical Review can have no attitude but 
come, and of helpfulness if it can be of help 

Still another informal conference, outside of those more formal 
meetings whose programmes had been arranged by the Association, 
was that of members interested in the foundation in Washington of 
a centre of university studies in history, political econ 
political science, which may do for those studies what the American 
Schools of Classical Studies in Athens and Rome have done fot 
those branches of learning, may furnish guidance to students in the 

i three sciences named who come to Washington to avail themselves 
of its surpassing opportunities for such studies, and may provide 
them with the incentive of fruitful companionship in a common 
place of residence. Respecting this project, which in the existing 

r circumstances of the District of Columbia has rich possibilities, the 
committee appointed last spring submitted a printed report which 
appeared to meet with emphatic favor, and received the cordial 
endorsement of the Executive Council. 

Three allied organizations, the .\merican Political Science Ass 
ciation, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and the Ohio 
Valley Historical Association, met in Cincinnati in the same Decem- 
ber days, and joint sessions were held in some cases, with common 
profit. The number of members of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation who registered at headquarters was 325. Most of those 

1 attending came, as was to be expected, from places comparatively 
near at hand, yet the range of geographical distribution was wide 
an exceptional number of members were present from the Pacific 

Coast. 

The programme of the Association’s sessions, prepared by a 
committee of which Professor Henry E. Bourne, of Western Re- 
serve University, was chairman, deserved particular commendation 

? for its breadth of range, and for the especial attention it assigned to 
recent periods and vital themes. History cannot expect to be much 
regarded by the present-day world if it has nothing to say of present 

j or recent affairs ; and a society which has given such signal evidences 
of harmony and right feeling, has surely no need to fear the divisive 
effects of discussion, in fields in which historians are expected to 

» 


have opinions, facts, and reasons, but in which they may also be 


expected—or our training is naught—to preserve good te mper and 


the habit of seeing both sides. Sessions, therefore. devoted to 
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Recent Phases of the European Balance of Power, to the Great 
Peace Congresses of the Nineteenth Century, to the American period 
in the Philippines, and to the modern as well as the medieval por- 
tion of the History of Constantinople, and of China and Japan, did 
much to invest the whole meeting with exceptional interest and 
value. There was also a session for ancient history, one for general 
history (a nondescript miscellany of papers), one for English his- 
tory, and two for American history, one of which was held as a joint 
session with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 

Taken as a whole the programme was impressive. It may even 
be called formidable. Seventeen formal sessions in three and a half 
days is too much. It may well be doubted whether it is ever 
desirable to have more than two sessions going on at the same time. 
On this present occasion, besides the sessions already mentioned, for 
the reading of written papers on substantive portions of history, and 
the evening session in which the presidential addresses (of this 
society and of the American Political Science Association) were de- 
livered, and the business session, there were conferences of archi 
vists, of state and local historical societies, and of patriotic hereditary 
societies, a conference for discussion of the field and method of the 
elementary course in college history, and a conference of teachers of 
history in secondary schools. For a registration of 325, this is a 
very extensive programme ; but it was agreed on all sides that it was 
well composed, and in most particulars the participants, chosen 
mostly from among the younger members of the Association, carried 
it out with intelligence and excellent success. 

By an arrangement not to be recommended for imitation in sub- 
sequent years, the presidential addresses were not delivered until 
the tenth of these seventeen sessions. Indeed, as the annual business 
meeting had been the ninth, and as on that occasion the terms of 
officers had been defined as ending, each year, with the conclusion 
of that session, the odd situation was presented of the president of 
the American Historical Association reading his presidential address 
after he had technically gone out of office. After an address of 
welcome by Mr. Taft, who presided as chairman of the joint meet- 
ing, Professor Jesse Macy, of Grinnell College, president of the 
American Political Science Association, delivered an address on the 
Scientific Spirit in Politics.1 The admirable address of Professor 
George L. Burr, of Cornell University, president of the American 
Historical Association, on the Freedom of History, we had the 
pleasure of printing in the last number of this journal. 


1 Printed in the American Political Science Review for February, 
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In some of the conferences, it must be confessed, members sched 


uled to participate took their obligations so lightly as neither to ap- 


year nor to take suitable measures to secure the presentation of their 


papers in their absence. In the conference « 
over by Dr. Solon J. Buck, only two of the four papers men 
tioned in the programme were read. The one, entitled Some Con- 
siderations on the Housing of Archives, was by Mr. Louis A. Simon, 


of Washington, superintendent of the drafting division in the office 


of the supervising architect of the Treasury, who as such has pre 


I 
pared the plans for the proposed National Archive Building in 


Washington; the other, on the Problem of Archive Centralization 
with reference to Local Conditions in a Middle Western State, was 
by Dr. Theodore C. Pease, of the University of Illinois. Mr. 
Simon’s suggestions related chiefly to the problems of a large, or 
national, archive building. All the varieties of plan now most in 
favor indicate a marked differentiation of the space devoted to 
administrative functions from the space assigned to actual storage 
of the records. The various forms by means of which this may be 
achieved, and through which the spaces devoted to administrative 


d cataloguins 


officials, to physical manipulation an 
of study may be related to each other, were described in outline 
On the principle, however, that much the greater part of the space 
must be storage-space, the main consideration was given to the forms 
and varieties of stacks. 

Dr. Pease emphasized the thought that the problems of centrali- 
zation of local archives must receive an independent solution in each 
state, in accordance with varying institutions and conditions, and 
professed to speak only, by way of example, of what was true in the 
single state of Illinois. His paper drew a distinction between cen- 
tralization applied to records useless for public business, in order to 
preserve them for the use of the historian or the student of society, 
and centralization designed in the interests of economy, to bring 
together in central repositories, at the state capital or in several 
centres, records not of current use but having importance as legal 
monuments. Centralization in the latter sense will be the problem 
of the future. For centralization of the former variety, now some- 
times a pressing problem, Dr. Pease advocated clear and uniform 
criteria for deciding on the separation, tact in reconciling local sus- 
ceptibilities to it, and caution in removing papers from the neighbor- 
hood of other papers to which they stand related, and entered some- 


7 
i 


what into consideration of classes appropriate for transfer. There 


7 


was some general discussion of the destruction of useless papers, 


‘ 
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and of the defects of local, especially township, record-keeping. Dr. 
Gaillard Hunt, upon request, described the methods used by his 
division of the Library of Congress in the repair of manuscripts. 

In the conference of historical societies, the main topic of dis- 
cussion was that of the federating and affiliating of local historical 
societies. The chairman, Professor Harlow Lindley, of the Indiana 
Historical Commission, adverted to the timely importance of the 
theme in a period when a considerable number of states are cele- 
brating or are about to celebrate the centennial anniversaries of 
their entrance into the Union. Such commemorations, especially 
those organized by county committees, bring local historical socie- 
ties into existence or into increased activity. The impulse ought 
not to be allowed to expire with the fireworks, and state historical 
societies or commissions should be able so to co-ordinate and super- 
vise the activities of these societies that they may make definite and 
valuable contributions to the intellectual life of the state, with good 
results in enlightened citizenship. The modes in which such work is 
encouraged and correlated in various states were outlined by a suc- 
cession of speakers, Mr. Thomas L. Montgomery, state librarian of 
Pennsylvania, describing the operations of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Historical Societies, Mr. A. F. Hunter of Toronto that of 
the Ontario Historical Society, Dr. George N. Fuller that of the 
Michigan Historical Commission, of which he is secretary, Mrs. 
Jessie Palmer Weber that of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
Mr. Nathaniel T. Kidder that of the Bay State Historical League. 
Much information respecting such endeavors may be derived from 
the Michigan Historical Commission’s bulletin entitled Suggestions 
for Local Historical Societies and Writers in Michigan, which Mr. 
Fuller described, along with the relations between his commission 
and the state society, the county societies, the newspapers, the 
schools, and the women’s clubs, and the procedure followed in 
bringing local societies into existence. In all the local work, special 
emphasis is laid on the collection and preservation of original 
materials. 

The most important event in relation to this conference was the 
vote of the Association, pursuant to a recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Council, conferring upon the conference a semi-autonomous 
status and organization, with a definite membership, with funds of 
its own, obtained by small assessments upon member societies and 
commissions, with a programme made by its appointees (their chair- 
man to be ex officio a member of the Association’s programme com- 
mittee), and with definite obligations of annual report to the parent 


Ime Hiistorical Associa 


body. The secretary of the conference is to be 
by the Executive Council of the Association, 
elected by the conference itself. At the inst 
and largely by the generosity of the Newberry | 


been made for the continuance by su 


of Mr. A. P. C. Griffin’s Bibliography of Ameri 


cieties, printed as volume II. of the Ass 


for 1905. 


lhe conference of the hereditary patriotic soci 


} 


by a luncheon of the representatives present, s 


The chairman of the meeting, Mr. Harry B. Mackoy, fort 


siding officer of two such societies in Ohio, set fe ( 
which was to consider practical and desirable pl of close 
operation between the historical associations of th I | 
numerous hereditary patriotic societies. The latter are 

torical societies, with a membe rship of betweet wi lred 
three hundred thousand, and constitute a gre orce for the elo 
ment of historical interests in America. No one cot liste th 
reports of historical work made on the present occas cs 

from the women’s societies, without being deeply ess 
merit of their activities, the fine spirit of patrioti r 
and the possibilities and prospects of their achievement in 

lines. Reports were made on behalf of the Nati Soci of tl 


Colonial Dames of \merica, by Miss { ornelia 


national historian; for the Daughters of the An 


~ 


by Mrs. Thomas Kite, formerly vice-presidet 


society ; tor the Society of the Sons of the Revolt 


son W. Sparrow, ex-president of the Ohio society 


Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
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Wailhams, ther 


lerican INnevolution, 


general 


ition, by Mr. Jack 


lard Thruston, ex-president-general; for the Society of Colonial 


Wars, by Mr. Elmer L. Foote, of the Ohio Societ 
was illustrated by stereopticon views of historic 
monuments erected, and the like. A report from 
ciety of the United States Daughters of 1812, prepat 


dent-national, Mrs. Robert H. Wiles, was also pre 


cussion which followed centred mainly about the 


Council of the American Historical Associ 


Lhe st re 
1 sites marked, 
ec Nat ) ] SO 
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Hunt as chairman of its Historical Manuscripts Commission, in 


which attention was called to the assistance 


by hereditary patriotic societies and their member 


preserving, and rendering accessible many pri 


historical value. <A plan for such co-operation wi 


ght be rendered 
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Of the educational conferences, that which concerned the field 
and method of the elementary college course in history, presided 
over by Professor Arley B. Show, of Stanford University, was 
much the more profitable. Previous discussions of the subject at 
the annual meetings of 1896, 1905, and 1906 were summarized by 
the chairman, who held that the time was ripe for some further 
standardization of first-year work in college history. Three requi- 
sites of the ideal course were, he maintained, that it should contain 
the best teaching materials, that it should lie within the student’s 
comprehension, and that it should prepare his mind for his later 
work in history. The method to be pursued, he thought, should be 
that which each teacher can do best, but it should be graded in such 
a manner as to fit into the higher work in history, and it should 
include some work in an historical laboratory and carefully super- 
vised study. 

Four papers dealing with the field of the elementary college course 
were read: by Professor William A. Frayer, of the University of 
Michigan, Professor James F. Baldwin, of Vassar College, Mr. 
Jesse E. Wrench, of the University of Missouri, and Mr. Milton R. 
Gutsch, of the University of Texas. The general opinion favored 
the maintenance of but one general introductory course for all 
students alike. Even students who have covered the given field in 
the work of the secondary school were said to benefit by traversing 
the same field in the introductory college course. There was sub- 
stantial agreement among the speakers in holding that the field of 
the introductory course should be taken from European history, 
though there were differences as to what phase of European history 
should be treated. The fields proposed were, in the order of choice: 
medieval and modern history, general history, medieval history, 
modern history, and English history. 

In the discussion of the method to be pursued in this intro- 
ductory course, many interesting experiences were presented. The 
speakers were Messrs. Curtis H. Walker, of the University of 
Chicago, Clarence P. Gould, of the College of Wooster, Wilmer C. 
Harris, of Ohio State University, Carlton J. H. Hayes, of Columbia 
University, Donald L. McMurry, of Vanderbilt University, and 
James G. McDonald, of Indiana University. The general senti- 
ment seemed to favor abolishing the formal lecture system, dividing 
the class into small groups of twenty-five or thirty students, and 
placing each under the care of one competent teacher for the entire 
course. This method has been adopted at the University of Chicago, 
at Columbia University, and at some other institutions, but it is 
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/ 
, very expensive, and it is always hard to obtain competent men who 
will take the section work. Many institutions reported a combina- 
tion of the lecture and the quiz system, by which one or two lectures 
; a week are given to the entire class, and small sections for confer- 
ence or recitation are held once or twice a week. Particular 
emphasis was placed upon an adequate system of note-books, and 
‘ on the need of an intelligent study of historical geography Phe 
use of sources was incidentally discussed, but was not strongly 
advocated for extensive use in the introductory course. 
The conference of teachers of history in secondary schools (D1 
James Sullivan, of the New York State Education Department, 
chairman) had a much more miscellaneous 
fessor Carl E. Pray, of the State Normal School at Ypsil 
Michigan, advocated a more intensive study of historical persor 
ties in the high schools, and illustrated his thesis by details from 
the lives of prominent Americans. Mr. Glen L. Swiggett, of th 
United States Bureau of Education, made an extended plea for 
adequate preparation in the secondary schools for consular service 
and similar government positions. Dr. Frank P. Goodwin described 
the efforts made by the University of Cincinnati, in its element 
course in general history, to lay emphasis upon economic and 
dustrial facts without failing to expound cultural values. Pro 
fessor Albert E. McKinley, of the University of Pennsylvania 
showed some ways in which the teaching of history in the schools of 
France, Germany, and England had been influenced by the current 
l war. Professor Samuel B. Harding, of Indiana University, pointed 
out the difficulties which the writer of historical text-books has in 
maintaining an attitude of neutrality. He called attention to letters 
which had been received by his publishers protesting against a pro 
posed chapter of Neueste Geschichte added to one of his books in 
the process of preparing a new edition. The writers of these letters, 
from sentiments of nationality (not American nationality), thre 
ened the boycott in their state not only of all the speaker’s books, 
; but of all other educational publications issued by his publishers 
Theoretically, the distinction between the sessions which have 
thus far been described and those which remain to be dealt with, 
. lies in the fact that the latter were sessions for the reading of formal 


papers, while the former were freer conferences, intended to be 
marked by a greater amount of informal discussion. But large as 
is the part played in professorial life by extempore discourse, not 


to say, in these days, by lively dispute, there seems to be a perpetual 


difficulty in composing our free conferences of anything but pre 
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pared papers. But at all events there is a distinction in that tie 
papers now to be spoken of related to the substance of history rather 
than to its methods or organization. They covered a wide range, 
from ancient Mesopotamia to the Southern Confederacy. To the 
reader of these pages the order and method of their grouping at 
Cincinnati is a matter of indifference, and they may better be de- 
scribed in something approaching a chronological order. If any 
receive an insufficient description, the defect may sometimes be 
ascribed to neglect of the secretary’s customary request for the 
delivery of summaries beforehand and of manuscripts afterward, 
for no managing editor can manage to attend three sessions at the 
same hour. 

In any such order of arrangement, the first place may naturally 
be given to an essay by Professor Alfred T. Olmstead, of the 
University of Missouri, on Mesopotamian Politics and Scholarship, 
though it touched the latest as well as the earliest dates. The 
present war having brought a cessation to scientific field-work in 
western Asia, there is a good occasion for retrospect. Ancient 
history in the Near East has during these eighty years of its 
modern development been largely studied and aided by those who 
have been making modern history in that same region, and its 
progress, as the speaker showed in detail, has been conditioned by 
the course of politics. Scholarship has been nationalistic in char- 
acter, and its phases have followed those of political control. The 
French and German archaeological investigators, backed by their 
respective governments, have had large success in appropriating the 
Mesopotamian field ; the German policy of removing important finds 
to Berlin has been pushed to an unjustifiable extreme. 

In the absence of its writer, a paper by Miss Ellen C. Semple of 
Louisville on Climatic and Geographic Influences upon Ancient 
Mediterranean Agriculture was presented only in outline, and its 
discussion by Professor William L. Westermann, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was limited to a general criticism of the 
methods of reasoning employed by historical geographers working 
in ancient history, though upon sound data, of the insufficiency of 
their training in those rigorous methods of criticism of sources 
which have been developed in ancient history, and of their failure 
to consider adequately the obvious variants from their general 
principles of the operation of constant geographic factors. 

Professor Herbert Wing, of Dickinson College, in a paper on 
Tribute Assessments in the Athenian Empire, rejected all notions 
that the frequent revolts in that empire were due to the tribute or 
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to any constant economic cause; they result h 
ineradicable Hellenic idea of independence of cities. Hi 
conclusions from the stelai of payments « ute were 
1 number of cities in the empire did not approach the thous 
tioned by Aristophanes, but probably lay between three hundrs 
four hundred at the utmost; that the assessments were made 
j an indefinite period and readjusted only on special occasions, mo 
often in Panathenaic years for convenience, if at all, and at irregul 
intervals; and that estimates of the total amount, fixed in th 
beginning by Aristides at 460 talents, can be satisfactorily made onl 
by careful study of individual vears 
The transition from papers in ancient history to papers in 
eval history was marked by a contribution from Professor Paul \ 
den Ven, formerly of the University of Brussels, now of Princet 
entitled “When did the Byzantine Empire and Civilization 
into Being?” His main object was to controvert such opini 
that of Bury, that all lines of demarcation which have been d 
between the Roman empire and the Byzantine empire ar« 
and that, great as were the changes undergone by the « 
antiquity, it never ceased to be the Roman empire, and, cl 
gradually and continuously, offers no point at which one « 
properly give it a new name Professor van den Ven criticize 
such views of unity and continuity as justified only in political do 
trine but contrary to historical facts. From the time of Ar 
and Honorius, East and West began to be: in fact dist 
and Rome were no longer the centre around which th empiri 
revolved; “Byzantine art”, “ Byzantine civilization”, “ Grae 
Roman law”, are accepted terms, corresponding to admitted facts 
a Christian, bureaucratic government, centring at Constantinopl 
society increasingly Greek and Oriental in character, justify a new 
term. 
The first of the papers lying distinctly in the field of medieval 
history was that of Professor K. Asakawa, of Yale University, on 


the Life of a Monastic Shéd in Medieval Japan. He set forth 
outset the points wherein the Japanese shd of the twelfth century 
resembled the manor of medieval Europe and wherein it differed, 
. and suggested that, after the entrance of the warrior into the 
the latter came gradually to assume the aspects of the regular fief 
He then took up the history of the triple shd of KOno-Makuni-S 
kawa under the Buddhist monastery of Mt. Koya as typifying cet 


phases of this conversion. This shd, originating as it did in com 


mendations of lands, at first included varied and changeable tenures 
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It also comprised two classes of men, “landholders”, some of 
whom were armed, and “cultivators” below them. During the 
feudal years, especially between 1333 and 1600, the multiple tenures 
tended to be simplified into grants held in fief of the monastic 
seignior; at the same time, some “cultivators” seem to have risen 
in status, and formed the bulk of the new rural population, on the 
same level with the old “landholders”, who no longer appeared as 
half-warriors. The warriors had been largely differentiated and 
become professional. By 1600 the triple shéd had, in its institutional 
structure, been as nearly altered into a fief as a religious shd could 
be. Professor Dana C. Munro, of Princeton, after the close of the 
paper, remarked upon the light that students of medieval feudalism 
in Europe might derive from the comparative study of Japanese 
feudalism, upon the meagreness of the Western literature upon the 
subject, and upon the resemblance of the shé to the fief rather than 
the manor. 

Upon the question, “ Was there a Common Council before Parlia- 
ment?” Professor Albert B. White, of the University of Minne- 
sota, argued against the view, exhibited in many reputable books, 
that the English assembly which came to be called Parliament was 
at some earlier time called the “common council ”, a view sometimes 
giving rise to notions of primitive democratic or national traits. A 
search of the English sources from the Conquest to about 1250 has 
brought to light some 175 cases of the phrase commune consilium 
(never concilium). In more than half of these the meaning is 
either “public opinion” or the general understanding, consent, or 
advice of groups more or less vague, often very small. In over 
sixty cases the “common counsel” came clearly from an assembly 
of considerable size, summoned for a definite purpose, but still the 
phrase means rather the result, action, or spirit of the group than 
the group itself. In five rather vague cases, from the reign of 
Henry III., the personification seems to lie in the direction of the 
council, but of the small council rather than the larger, summoned 
assembly. 

An interesting paper by Professor Chalfant Robinson, of Prince- 
ton, entitled History and Pathology, presented a plea for a deeper 
study, on the part of historians, of the pathological aspects of human 
minds and characters in influential station, but was substantially a 
discussion of the individual case of Louis XI., based on the materials 
collected by Dr. A. Brachet, in his privately printed monograph 
entitled Pathologie Mentale des Rois de France. 

Bridging the transition from medieval to modern history, the 
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paper presented by Professor Albert H. Lybyer, 
of Illinois, on Constantinople as Capital of the Ottoman Empire, 
began with the time when the Turks under Mohammed II., ac 
ing a city that was not much more than an incomparable site covere: 


with ruins, proceeded to rebuild it in their own way, with mod 


private residences but with substantial and sometimes magnificet 
public edifices. Their efforts to repopulate were also described 
and the spontaneous processes by which, in a century and a | 
cosmopolitan city of seven or eight hundred thousand people w 
formed; likewise the avenues of commerce and the conditions of 
trade within the walls. In political life, the strong central positio 
of the city contributed to the durability of the Ottor gOvVE 
ment, established in the cluster of buildings at Seraglio Point. | 


religion, Constantinople continued to be the metropolis of the Orth 
dox Church and became the seat of the Caliphate, the chief cent: 
of the Moslem faith, and the home of its principal university. The 
causes of its progressive decline, and of 
the nineteenth century, were traced, and the possibilities of 
future development touched upon. 

The beginnings of a military power of quite the opposite curv: 
of development were narrated by Professor 
Smith College, in a paper on the Beginnings of the Standing Army 
in Prussia, which we hope to have the pleasure of presenting to 
our readers in a later number. The origins of the permanent activ 
field army maintained by the Great Elector did not lie in the Thirt 
Years’ War, but in the Northern War of 1655-1660, during w 
he was compelled to create an army on a basis largely independent 
of his provincial estates. The paper traced his subsequent expansion 
and development of this novel force. 

A paper entitled “ The Stuart Period: Unsolved Problems ” 
Professor Wallace Notestein, of the University of Minn sota, was 
limited by its author to the earlier half of the seventeenth centu 
and to parliamentary history. Despite the high 
extent of Gardiner’s researches, the sx 
more intensive study of the history of Parli nt in this per 
showing that a considerable body of new materials has come to 
light; that old materials, such as the Commons Journal 
widely-copied manuscripts of speeches in the | 
authoritative than Gardiner assumed ; that the 
Parliaments must be studied in the light, still imperfect, of earlic 
parliamentary development; and that there is a range of problems 


respecting Parliament which Gardiner left almost untou 
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matters, for instance, as the electoral campaigns for the Parliaments 
of James and Charles, the deeper questions of the character of their 
membership, and the rise of the organized opposition to the king. 

Professor Notestein’s paper was discussed by Professor Roland 
G. Usher, of Washington University, St. Louis, who declared that 
the legal and institutional problems left unsolved by Gardiner were 
quite as numerous and significant as the parliamentary. Especially 
needed are studies of the growth and development of the adminis- 
trative councils, the prerogative courts, and particularly of the 
courts of common law, instead of whose actual history in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries we have been content to study the 
views about its history which the judges of that time wrote down 
for us \ first-hand investigation must be made of the voluminous 
and scattered original records of all these bodies and of the materials 
bearing on their mutual relations. <A critical edition of the first 
volume of the Commons Journals is also much needed. For re- 
searches so laborious, co-operative effort is required, and investiga- 
tors in the earlier Stuart period, 1603-1640, are asked to com- 
municate with Professor Usher, or with Professor A. P. Newton 
of the University of London, who desire to organize historical 
work in this period. 

[In a slightly later period, a paper by Professor Guernsey Jones, 
of the University of Nebraska, entitled “ Beginnings of the Oldest 
European Alliance”, treated of Anglo-Portuguese relations from 
1640 to 1661. The treaty of 1654, Portugal’s penalty for assisting 
the Stuarts and defying the regicides, was the source of Portugal’s 
‘commercial vassalage”, commonly but erroneously attributed to 
the Methuen lreaty of 1703. It secured every concession which the 
English merchants trading in Portugal saw fit to ask for, and was 
long regarded by them as the Magna Carta of their privileges and 
immunities. Charles Il.’s Marriage Treaty of 1661, which deter- 
mined the whole course of his foreign policy in a direction different 
from that of his original inclinations, was due at bottom to the 
desire of the English court to placate tne commercial classes of 
London, by retaining Jamaica against the opposition of Spain, and 
by opening the way to the trade in India. 

Another of the papers in English history, that of Professor 
Arthur L. Cross, of Michigan, on English Criminal Law and Benefit 
of Clergy during the Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries, is 
printed in the present issue of this journal, as is also that which was 
read by Professor Jesse S. Reeves, of the same university, on Two 


Conceptions of the Freedom of the Seas. 
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’ In the same session as the latte i. the s« ion relati I t 
concerning the Iuropean balance of power, Professor W 
Lingelbach, of the University of Pennsylvar read an ettective 

, paper on England and Neutral Trade in the N d | 

Wars.?) With many interesting details derived from conte1 

documents, he set forth the comparison between the | 
: toward neutral trade in the Napoleonic Wat | the eff 

made, through that policy, to preserve mat | 
policy and methods pursued toward the end nt 
war. The seizures of neutral vessels in 1792 
of 1795, and the crushing blows inflicted by and in uence of 
the /:ssex decision and the Orders in Council of 1807, were exhibited 
as measures intended not only to protect Gri 

consequences Of aggression ind fraud but to secur to her | the 
most extreme assertion ot belligerent night I plet con I l 
supremacy, not through the destruction of American and other 
neutral commerce, but through proces 
serve her own purposes. ‘The system of licenses, and its abuse, were 
carefully described. After a century during which the world hac 
been comparatively free from maritime warfare and during which 
its opinion tended strongly toward favor of neutral rights as against 
the claims of belligerents, a tendency in which England as well as 
the United States had participated, the situation of the neutral, so 
far as the doctrines of international law was concerned, was much 
better in 1914 than at the beginning of the century, but the exigencies 
of Great Britain’s situation led her to develop a system of control of 

' ocean commerce far beyond any which the framers of the old Orders 
in Council had devised lhe Order in Council of August 20, 1914, 
followed by that of March 11, 1915, constituted, in the language of 
the American government, “a practical assertion of unlimited bel 
ligerent rights over neutral commerce within the whol uropean 
area and an almost unqualified denial of the sovereign 1 f the 
nations now at peace” 

In a session specially devoted to the Great Peace Congresses of 
the Nineteenth Century, three cognate paper f high value were 
read, on the Congresses of Vienna, Paris, and Berlin, by Professor 

: Charles D. Hazen, of Columbia | vers Mr. W ae er 
of Cambridge, and Professor Robert H. Lord, of Harvard, respe 


tively. It is expected that they will shortly appear together in a 


small volume.* It was intended that tl 


2 To be printed in the Military Historian and Economist 


3 Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company 
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organization and methods of procedure of these congresses, and not 
of their problems or results. Thus, Mr. Hazen described the man- 
ner in which the Congress of Vienna approached its problems, the 
character of its organization, if organization it can be called when 
no plenary session was ever held, its method of procedure—merely 
that of ordinary diplomatic negotiations, save for the mutual prox- 
imity of the negotiators—and the machinery of its Committee of 
Five. Similarly, Mr. Thayer described the convening, personnel, 
circumstances, mechanism, and operations of the Congress of Paris, 
Mr. Lord those of the Congress of Berlin, with a much larger degree 
of attention to its political events and results. 

Professor Charles Seymour, of Yale University, in a careful and 
comprehensive paper on the Ententes and the Isolation of Germany," 
essayed to determine whether the conflict of alliances marked by the 
crises of 1905, 1908, and 1911 was due to endeavors of the Triple 
Entente to encircle and isolate Germany, or indicated merely a de- 
fensive struggle on their part, to maintain the balance of power. He 
first described the German interpretation of events, the theory of the 
Einkreisungspolitik, in accordance with which England was the 
centre of a plot to isolate Germany and block her expansion. The 
Anglo-French entente of 1904, the Anglo-Russian convention of 
1907, the Anglo-French and Anglo-Belgian military conversations, 
the Russian attitude toward Austria and Turkey, the course of these 
powers in respect to Albania, the check to Germany at the time of 
the Agadir episode, the Serbian intrigues against Austria, Russia’s 
military preparations in 1913, all had received explanation in the 
light of this theory. The speaker held, however, that nothing in the 
agreements of 1904 and 1907 indicated an intention of isolating 
Germany, that the military conversations alluded to, and the British 
support of France in general, carried in them no evidence of any but 
a defensive policy, and that the lack of co-ordination in the diplo- 
matic activities of the entente powers during 1912, 1913, and 1914, 
and the nature of British treaties made with Germany in the same 
period, were inconsistent with the German theory. Professor Ber- 
nadotte E. Schmitt, of Western Reserve University, in remarks 
after the paper, agreed with these views, partly on the basis of 
diplomatic documents, partly because of the obvious desire of the 
Asquith government to avoid trouble abroad, in the interest of a 
domestic programme of social reform. 

Other papers dealing, most interestingly, with the most recent 
periods of history, other than American, were those of Professor 
Archibald C. Coolidge, of Harvard University, on Claims upon Con- 


8a Printed in the Yale Review for April. 
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stantinople, National. Geoor iphical, and Histo, ,ot M 


Williams. of the Department of state, mn | nese Social |; 


i 

tions as a Foundation for Republican Gove 1) 
James A. Robertson on the Philippine Islands sinc, 

tion of the Philippine \ssembly rhe last-named of th 
printed in the next issue of this journal 

Mr Williams’s paper related 

and to the present era of reform in C1 

begun in 1808, but he first descr cd three « 

large social reforms y re undertaken 

emperor Shi Hwang-ti attempr to aboli 

the beginning of the ¢ hristian era when th Cl I War \] 
tried to abolish slavery nd private ope | \. D 
1069 when the councillor Waneg-shih enter: 

gramme of drastic il Le eislation n 

most land is held in smal] parcels d « ( t 
family, not tl individual, is S 

favors \ l ex ence cl 

able training for 1 associat \ 
autonomous. The guilds, which are as 1 rtul as tl 

in the Middle Ages, often const tuting the real municipal] 

ment of the towns in which they are placed 

zation. Confucianism. in th opinion of the fore: t natiy hol 
ars, is not imperialistic in tendenc: ( 
democratic lhe dense rance t tl 

to the success of republican institutions. The 1 per 

was replete with interesting historica] 
markable progress 1 he t tour ye M 

in the establishment of represent tive ( 

and nation iS Strong ¢ e « 

based on social inst ons alt dy ex ting 

in their operation 

Professor Kennx S. Latourett: 

verted to the mper eltects ot 
trative macl 1eT 1 tected d 
as they had done in France r? ver int republican period. and 
promote and fortify centralizatioy Dr. Stanley K. ] 
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men of recent years in view of the want of immediate readiness and 
the immensity of the task of transformation. 

It remains to speak of the papers in American history, two of 
them relating to the Revolutionary period, two to the earlier portion 
of the nineteenth century, and five to the period converging on seces- 
sion and the Civil War. There was also a paper by Mr. Augustus 
H. Shearer, of the Newberry Library, on American Historical 
Periodicals, in which their history and characteristics were com- 
pendiously treated under appropriate classifications. 

lhe paper of Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, of the Ohio 
State University, entitled “The Uprising against the East India 
Company ”’,* was an attempt to trace the actual execution of the 
boycott agreements of 1770 against dutied tea adopted in the leading 
provinces of British America. From contemporary comments and 
official commercial statistics of the British government, it is ap- 
parent that these agreements were totally ignored in all places save 
New York and Philadelphia, which were the centres of tea-smuggling 
in America. But this complaisant attitude toward dutied tea under- 
went an abrupt and radical change when a new act of Parliament, in 
May, 1773, provided that the East India Company mig! 


directly to America, 7. e., without passing it through the hands of the 


it export tea 


various middlemen as before. Eliminating most of the middlemen’s 


profits, this new act enabled colonial consumers to buy the company’s 


tea cheaper than either dutied tea privately imported, or smuggle 


tea. Hence colonial tea-merchants, whether dealing in the custome: 
or in the contraband article, joined forces in fomenting popular op 
position to the company ; and this was enlarged by the fear of other 


il 


merchants that the company might next proceed to extend its m 


nopoly to other articles. Fear of mercantile monopoly, rather tha: 
of taxation without representation, was the mainspring of American 
opposition. 

The other paper in the American Revolutionary period was a 
careful study, by Professor James A. James, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, of Spanish Infiuence in the West during the American Revo- 
lution, dealing especially with the period before formal participa- 
tion of Spain in the war against Great Britain. The main matters 
described were the successful endeavors of the Virginia govern- 
ment to obtain powder and other supplies from New Orleans, the 
activities of Oliver Pollock as agent of that government, the addi- 
tional activity displayed in assisting the colonies after the accession 
of Governor Galvez, and the mutual dealings of Pollock and George 


4To be printed in the Political Science Quarterly. 
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Rogers Clark The first paper relating to the ensuing period was 
one in which Mr. Charles L. Chandler, of Chattanooga, narrated the 
services which an American merchant captain and privateer, Charl 
Whiting Wooster, grandson of General David Wooster, rendere 


captain and rear-admiral in the Chilean navy, 1817-1819 and 1822 


7 
paper on the Pennsylvania Bribery ¢ R26, gave t 

of scandals which accor a tl ett \ I 

his associates to secu e passage of ! 

ifter it be e cl ta re ol ' 
gress Was not to the of t 

ichieve their cd ed re I state g ) I 
by the constant wo ( killed lobb t ( ( 

nN Ces wo ) ( ( 

liberal grants for cir Tespectiy 

internal improvements to be carried out 
bonus receivabl ro the ba d by thr I 
that the act ol cor on ld De ‘ 

ot other state n “nh case dva 

Wot d eo « ( | sseqd t ) \\ 
ind Anti-Masonic v u t e leack eu 

1 4] 
stevens, and tft 1 ™ ite t 

struggle was t drama disclosure ) ~ 
eftorts to secure | ote by brib 
the two houses exonerated the bank men of direct attempts at bribery 
and it is plain that they had preferred to offer grants in the form of 
schemes of internal improvement, rather than to use direct means 

It seems not wholly certain whether the senator it 1 in the 


scandal was their dupe or their tool. Yet it is known that $400,000 
was withdrawn from the bank under suspicious circumstances, at 
the time of the recharter, and that Biddle was willing to use this in 
case of dire necessity. 

Lastly, five of the papers related to the period of or leading to 
the Civil War: those of Miss Laura A. White. professor in the 
University of Wyoming, on Robert Barnwell Rhett and South 


Carolina, 1826-1852, of Professor Robert srool f the Uni 


versity of Georgia, on Howell Cobb and the Crisis of 1850, of Pre 
fessor Ernest A. Smith, of Salt Lake ( ity, on the Influence of the 


Religious Press of Cincinnati on the Northern Border States. of 


Professor James R. Robe rtson, of Berea Coll 


iege, on sectionalism 


1847. 
‘ Dr. Reginald C. McGrane, of the University of Cincinnati, 
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in Kentucky from 1855 to 1865, and of Professor Charles W. Rams- 
dell, of the University of Texas, on the Confederate Government 
and the Railroads. 

Miss White traced the radical and independent course of R. B. 
Rhett, and his influence on the politics of South Carolina, from his 
entrance into the state legislature in 1826 and his action soon after 
in forcing Calhoun to bring forward his programme of nullification. 
In Congress after 1837 he was prominent as a leader of the Calhoun 
faction. When Calhoun, defeated in the effort to obtain control of 
the Democratic nominating convention of 1844, decided to throw 
his full support to Polk, Rhett, intent on state action against the 
tariff, took the risk involved in opposing Calhoun and inaugurated 


the “ Bluffton Movement”. Although Calhoun succeeded at the 
time in checking the movement for state interposition, the younger 
generation had been initiated into a more advanced stage of South 
Carolina radicalism. After the Wilmot Proviso, Rhett for five 
years devoted himself to a struggle for separate secession of the 
state, against those who would move only in co-operation with other 
states. His failure at the time, and the course by which in the end 
his influence prevailed, were clearly depicted. 

Professor Brooks’s paper sought to establish the fact that Howell 
Cobb, known afterward chiefly as an ardent advocate of secession 
and of extreme Southern views, had before that time been a Demo- 
crat of strong nationalist tendencies. In support of this view, he 
cited his speeches on the Texas question, the Mexican War, and the 
Oregon question, and especially his conduct in respect to the Com- 
promise of 1850, when he was Speaker of the national House of 
Representatives. He was one of the foremost advocates of that 
compromise, regarding it as the best obtainable adjustment of a 
dispute that looked ominous for the Union. Breaking with lifelong 
political associates, for most of its opponents in Georgia and in the 
South generally were Democrats, he brought the people of that 
pivotal state to acquiesce in it, definitely committing Georgia to the 
Compromise by the successful canvass he made for the governor- 
ship in 1851 on the Union ticket. The remaining part of the paper 
treated of the disruption of the Union party brought about by dis- 
agreement between the Whig and the Democratic elements over the 
preliminaries of the election of 1852. Cobb was left stranded with 
only a small following of Union Democrats. His course on the 
issues of 1850 had so completely alienated him from the Democratic 
majority that he never regained his former popularity. 

In Professor Robertson’s paper, the close relation between the 
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course of political parties in Kentucky during the decade 1855-1865 
and the features of the state’s physical geography was estal ed, 
and was displayed on a series of ps specially prepared tf: r 
turns of elections, both state and national. Yet the period was « 
of transition, and there was much shifting of sectional political senti 
ment, concerned with the issues of state rights, un secession 
slavery, sound currency, internal improvements, and many munot 
interests. 
Professor Ramsdell’s paper, on the Confederate Governn nd 
the Railroads, was a study in war administration | first out 
pm of the South in vw gy war 
Iso in the k of suff t 
stration to organize and ad tey 
its resources. In 1861 the Southern railroads were local short lines, 
light in both track and rolling stock, unconnected, without , 
tion, and generally inadequate to the wor Idenly impos yon 
them. They could not themselves combine or co-ordinate 
fusion and congestion of trafhie resulted ; the were unable t ] n 
supplies, and rapid deterioration set in. The government was unable 
to aid them, partly because of constitutional scruples, partly through 
a failure to comprehend the nature of the problem t granted loans 
to build certain connections and it sought relief trom congestion by 
supervision of its own freights, but it never found a remed r the 


breakdown of the roads themselves he consequence w the 


paralysis of the whole system of transportation and distribution, the 
starvation and disintegration of the Confederate armies, and tl 


collapse of the government. 


he annual business meeting, presided over by Professor Durr 


as president, differed from preceding business meetings in two in 

portant respects, the one a matter of procedure, the other a matter 
of substantial achievement, namely, the revision of t] ciety’s ) 
stitution. Votes respecting procedure passed a y before’ had 
provided that hereafter the annual reports of committees should not 


be read in the business meeting unless their reading should be called 


tor by ten members present, or directed by the Counc On the 

present occasion only two such reports were designated Dy t ( in 

cil to be read, and only these two were orally presented lhe whole 


sale omission of the reports, with these two exceptions, was justified 


in this present year by the need to save time for due consideration 
of constitutional amendments and by-laws; but it may well be 
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doubted whether at ordinary meetings the omission, which under 
the rule will usually take place, will be advantageous to the Associa- 
tion. In ordinary years the doings of these committees are the most 
important activities of the Association, yet, under the practice now 
inaugurated, it will not be long before most of the members will know 
little about them. The present healthy spirit of interest in all affairs 
of the society will be in danger of declining for want of known ob- 
jects on which to expend itself, and the committees may miss much 
helpful co-operation which might come to them from interested 
members as a result of oral presentation of their problems, plans, 
and achievements. 

The secretary’s report stated the total membership as 2739, a net 
loss of 217, due chiefly to the present more rigid practice as to 
listing members delinquent in respect to payment of dues. The 
treasurer reported net receipts of $9919 during the year, net dis- 
bursements of $9353, and assets of $28,021, a gain of $959. The 
secretary of the Council reported the re-election of Professor Carl 
Becker as a member of the Board of Editors of this journal, for the 
regular term of six years. He also reported the list of assignments 
to committees and the budget drawn up by the Council. The 
former is, as usual, printed as an appendix to this article. 

The other chief actions of the Council, mentioned in its report, 
were its recommendation that the next annual meeting should take 
place in December, 1917, at Philadelphia (adopted by the Associa- 
tion)—the meeting of 1918 is thought likely to be held in Min- 
neapolis, and that of 1919 in New Haven; its proposal for the issue 
of a quarterly bulletin (adopted) ; and its organization of itself into 
four standing committees—on finance, on the docket, on meetings 
and relations, and on appointments—for the better distribution, 
consideration, and despatch of business. According to the plan 
proposed for the bulletin, the first of its quarterly issues will con- 
tain full records of the annual meeting and of the recent council 
meetings, and like matter; the second, the long-needed list of mem- 
bers; the third, probably, personal news, and notes of the Associa- 
tion’s various activities; the fourth, the preliminary programme of 
the annual meeting. Going to all members four times a year, usually 
in February, May, September, and November, this bulletin of the 
Association will inform them of its affairs far more promptly than 
it is possible to do through the Annual Reports, now sadly in arrears. 
The first number for the present year will probably be issued to the 
members in April. 

The report annually rendered by the Pacific Coast Branch was 
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presented by its | 

sion, Professor Edward Krehbiel, ST 
the Committee on the Justin Winsor Prize, its chairman, Professor 
Carl R. Fish, reported a recommendation that that prize | warded 
to Mr. Richard J. Purcell, of St. Paul, Minnesota, for a monogr: 
entitled “ Connecticut in Transition, 1775-1818". In the absen 
of the chairman of the Board of Editors of the American Historical 
Review, the report of that board was read by Professor Becker 


The only part of it which it may be useful to mention here is its 


declaration that, limited as is the numb ( 

Review can publish in a year, the offering ( 1 S young 


and unknown writers is distinctly welcomed by the b 
The amendments to the constitut 


had been presented by the Committee of Nine at the business meet- 


ing a year before, and which in accordance with the constitution had 
4 

been referred to the ) cre 


adopted, as also the by-laws th recommn ry the com 
mittee. ~The Committee of Five appointed to devise a plan for the 
taking over of this journal by the Association brought in a report 
recommending—and the recommendations were at once unanimously 
adopted—that the Board of Editors should execute a1 gnment 
to the Association of all its right and title in its cont t with the 
Macmillan Company as publishers, together witl bill of sal 
tangible property and goo 

should for the present, and wu thet of t \ 

remain in the hands of the Board of Editors under tl 

as hitherto, except that they should make a detailed repr 

accounts annually to the Council and to th ssociation lhe 
Special Committee on Finance, appointed at the last annual meeting 
recommended a more complete application of the budget 4 


the keeping of separate accounts for the publi 
the life-membership receipts, and a number of other improvements 
in the details of fiscal procedure 

The report of the Committee on > 
its chairman, Professor Frank M. Anderson, of Dartmouth College 
The committee had received primary llots from 29 embet 
In accordance with its recommendations, Mr. Worthington C. Ford 
was elected president of the Association for the ensuing year, M1 


William R. Thayer first vice-president, Prot wr Edward Channing 
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being effected. 
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second vice-president; Mr. Waldo G. Leland, Dr. Clarence W. 
Bowen, Mr, A. Howard Clark, and Professor Evarts B. Greene 
were re-elected to their respective offices of secretary, treasurer, 
curator, and secretary of the Council; and the following six mem- 
bers were elected members of the Council: Professors Eugene C 
Barker, Guy S. Ford, Samuel B. Harding, Ulrich B. Phillips, Lucy 
M. Salmon, and George M. Wrong. The amended constitution now 
requiring the choice of eight elective councillors, Professor Henry 
I-. Bourne and Mr. Charles Moore were also elected. Messrs 
Charles H}. Ambler, Frank M. Anderson, Christopher B. Coleman, 
Henry B. Learned, and Andrew C. McLaughlin, all nominated from 
the floor, were chosen as Committee on Nominations for the ensuing 
year; this committee has since chosen Professor Anderson as its 
chairman. 

Of other matters in the history of the Association, much the most 
important is the endeavor, set in motion at the final meeting of the 
Council, to increase the endowment of the Association from its 
ure of about $28,000 to that of $50,000. The movement 
is due to the initiative of the treasurer, Dr. Bowen, to whom, during 
his long service of nearly thirty-three years in that office, the organi- 
zation is already so much indebted. An auspicious beginning has 
already been made, and members will before long have a general 
opportunity to help forward the effort 

\ll evidences, indeed, show convincingly that the American His- 
torical Association is now in the most prosperous condition, with 
resources and activities increasing, and interest widespread. 


J. FJ. 
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\ petition of Eudaimon of Nicomedia to the Emperor Antonit 

Lord Emperor Antoninus: Being shipwrecked in Icaria, we have been 
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of the seas, while to the proponents of sea sovereignty they hav 
been stumbling-blocks, such was the transcendent authoritv of the 
Roman law, impossible to ignore and difficult to combat 

It is not easy for us to understand why the Roma ho so 
effectively maintained sea power over the Medjterranean and wi 
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recognized that supremacy at sea was vital to the maintenance of 


land power, did not extend their sovereignty over the sea as well as 
over the land. It remained to the jurists of the more modern ter- 
ritorial state to develop the doctrine of sovereignty, which was some- 
thing different from propriectas, or dominium, or imperium, or even 
of majestas. That ownership over portions of the sea was success 
fully asserted long before the time of Bodin is proved by numerous 


examples: by Venice, “when the Doges used to wed the sea with 


”, by Genoa, by Spain and Portugal, by England and Scotland ; 


and these claims were defended by distinguished civilians : 


“Justinian speak, 


Nor modern Baldo, Bartolo be dumb!” 


Modern international law begins with Grotius, and it is of no 
little significance that the first productions of this marvellous intel 
lect, upon topics in that science of which he is acclaimed the father, 
were litigious legal briefs challenging the claims of the Portuguese, 
and incidentally of Spain, to exclusive jurisdiction and ownership 


1 


over the high seas. The Mare Liberum, which was published anony 
mously in 1608, was the work of Grotius. Written in opposition 
to the Portuguese, its title was a challenge to those nearer neighbors 
who had so successfully disputed the claim of Spain to ownership 
of the sea in 1588. The Mare Clausum was the answer to the Mare 
Liberum. Grotius and Selden came to be installed as the apostles, 
the one of the freedom of the seas, the other of the extravagant and 
arrogant claims of sea power. Both proceeded according to the 
scholarly, or rather pedantic, fashion of the seventeenth century. 
Grotius quoted the poets, Vergil, Ovid, and Horace, with Tacitus, 
Pliny, and Seneca, but above all the /nstitutes and the Digest. 
Selden used the Scriptures, Old and New, the Talmud, the Fathers, 
and ranged together more classical quotations, Greek as well as 
Latin, than did his predecessor. He showed that, as at various 
times since the Flood portions of the sea had naturally been sub- 
jected to territorial ownership and dominion, therefore such do- 
minion existed by the “ permissive” law of nature, a truly pragmatic 
extension of that conception of the law of nature with which the 
Institutes open and upon which legal philosophy rested from Cicero 
through Aquinas to Grotius, Pufendorf,and Burlamaqui. England, 
he claimed, had exercised authority over the waters about the 
British Isles and therefore it had the right to do so. Doubtless 
Selden claimed too much for England’s prescriptive right; his im- 


mediate purpose was to furnish an argument for keeping the Dutch 
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other glossators and civilians. ‘So, while”, Grotius says, Baldus 
and others “are talking about the Mediterranean, we are talking 
about the Ocean; they speak of a gulf, we of the boundless sea.” 
Selden, in his conclusions, if not in his arguments, follows Baldus. 
He was claiming for England jurisdiction over the narrow seas and 
not, as the Portuguese and Spanish did, sovereignty over the bound- 
less ocean. 


The defeat of the Armada made in a large sense for the freedom 
of the seas, but it was license rather than that regulated freedom 
which Grotius associated with the reign of law, as the exploits of 
Hawkins, Drake, and their successors abundantly bear witness. It 
was the merit of Grotius that he furnished the philosophical and 
juristic basis for the regulated freedom of the seas based upon the 


fundamental idea that the seas, being common to all, were a univer- 


sal highway of commerce. The legal idea had long been expressed 
in other ways lo name the successive medieval sea codes—the 
Rhodian Sea Law, the Tables of Amalfi, the Consolato del Mare of 


Barcelona, the Rdles of Oléron, the Little Red Book of Bristol, the 
Laws of Wisby—is to trace the extension of maritime commerce 
from the Levant to the Scandinavian peninsula. The law of commerce 
and the law of the sea are interwoven in their development Pheir 


growth was spontaneous, their spirit was extra-national, they em- 


bodied a true common law of nations, a jus gentium. An opening 
sentence of the Consolato reflects the nature of all the codes: “ Het 
begin the good customs of the sea”. Universal as the principles of 


the sea co les we re, they lacked the authority of igreat juristi system. 
\ll of Continental Europe derived its law from Rome; so did Scot- 
land; and, when Grotius wrote, England had but recently saved her 
common law from the Roman inundation. To what had been toil 
fully accomplished by the maritime adventurers, from Rhodes to the 
Hanse Towns, strength and permanency were added by the author- 
ity of Roman legal doctrines and by the logic of the law-of-nature 
philosophy. 

The rise of permanent navies proceeds with the extension of 
modern commerce. Commerce became secure in time of peace, and 
navies, by policing the seas, drove out the lawless rovers. It is late 
in the history of English law that the term “ pirate” is associated 
with lawlessness, and it is no mere coincidence that the famous 
charge of Sir Leoline Jenkins, in which is contained the modern 
conception of piracy, was set forth at a time (1668) when the admi- 
ralty jurisdiction had been vindicated, and England had led the 
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way in the establishment ot modern n es these 
and in strategic use, remained practically unchanged until Nav 


(1827). The doctrine of Grotius, that the sea was free. gained 
‘ headway in spite of England's power orce the striking 
within the narrow seas. His other doctrine. that by the law « 


nations everyone should be free to trade upon the sea. was impaired 
by the national policies of mercantilism. The commercial treaties 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries proceeded 
different theory from that of Grotius. This was that the right t 
navigate the coasts and to frequent the ports of the stat 
chise to be exchanged for a valuable consideratio1 In these ti 
ties, moreover, rights upon es t 
regulated: the doctrines of raband, of ( 
asylum for prizes, of reprisa d ind f 
maritime neutrality, mav be traced ein 
With the peace ot t ere 
lation of the seas: the doctt sot G ‘ 
nature, the customs of the sea developed edi 
the commer tre cs 1 hie ( n I 
as incapable of occupation and free from claims to ex \ 
eignty. Much of the old sea law had been received and enforced 
by the admiralty courts of many states, while a net 
mercial treaties set forth the status of non-belligerent nd tl 
property in time of maritime war ne element ret ed to 
determined: the extent to which a state might exercise jurisdi 
over the waters bathing its coasts Maz | It lv t 
problem. Bartolus and Gentilis claimed that such jurisdiction 
tended one hundred miles, or two days’ journey, from thx ishor 
Baldus and Bodin more conservatively limited it to sixt Perhay 
more practical was the maritime custom of regarding all waters vis 
ble from the shore as within the power of the littoral state. It w 
the service of the fellow-countryman of Grotius, Bynkershock, to 
supply a rule which is still the fundamental principle governing th 
j marginal seas. This is that the coastal waters at ubject to the 


sovereign jurisdiction of the state because they ar ippurtenant to 
the state’s land-territory, and that the extension of such jurisdiction 
is determined by the power which the state is able to exert over such 
waters from the shore. This sovereign jurisdiction over navigablk 


waters was subject to the right of innocent passag: The general 


adoption of this doctrine is evidence of the need for a compromise 
between the extremes of sovereignty and complete freedom of the 
seas. 


With the rivalries of the eighteenth ce ntury there developed spx 
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cific antagonism to Lritish commerce and British sea power. The 
doctrine that “ free ships make free goods ” was pleasant to the small 
states with weak navies which hoped to remain neutral in time of 
war. <As such it was welcomed by the Scandinavian countries, Hol- 
land, and Prussia. If by the law of nature the sea was free, and 
by the law of nations the right to trade was free to all men, it was 
an easy step from the doctrine that “free ships make free goods” 
to that of the complete inviolability of private property at sea during 
war. Contraband remained an exception ; but the list of contraband 
was limited to the actual implements of war. Such a doctrine har- 
monized with the spirit of eighteenth-century enlightenment. The 
treaty between the United States and Prussia, which Adams and 
Franklin wrote and Frederick II. agreed to, represents the extreme of 
the law of nature and it was at the same time an affront to existing 
British sea power. Opposed to England, the United States at the 
beginning of its history naturally adopted those liberal principles of 
international maritime law which Grotius had set forth as counsels 
of perfection and which the Continental countries had adopted as a 
check upon Great Britain. The armed neutralities of 1780 and 
1800 were the last concerted efforts of eighteenth-century enlighten 
ment to conform sea power to the principles of Grotius. A few 
years later, when France was vainly attempting to break [England’s 
naval power, it remained to Barére to become the champion of the 
freedom of the seas, in a memoir which he ascribed to Napoleon. 
At the very time, however, when LBarére was assailing England as 
destroyer of the freedom of the seas, the British prize court, 
sitting as a court of the law of nations, under Lord Stowell, was 
deciding cases in which many valuable neutral rights were recog 
nized as against her own sea power. Similarly when the United 
States was a belligerent, the decisions of Marshall and Story gave 
a legal superstructure to the modern doctrine of neutrality of which 
Washington had laid the foundations. 

In two respects the freedom of the seas was far from being 
realized at the close of the Naj oleonic era. Piracy such as Jenkins 
condemned had, thanks to the policing of the seas, practically ceased 
near the main avenues of sea traffic. The slave-trade, held not to 
be piracy by the law of nations, was nevertheless put under the ban 
of the powers of Europe. To the efforts made by the civilized 
world to suppress this traffic the United States opposed the princi- 
ples of maritime freedom for which she had entered the War of 
1812. What Grotius had set forth as a principle of freedom was 
used as a cloak for the protection of slavery in the interest of a 


peculiar policy of the United States. Privateering, again, with the 
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distribution of prize money was but a form of legalized pira 
Wholly contrary to the spirit of Grotius, every belli 
gaged in it, and no state to greater advantage than the United States 

- in her first two wars. 
The end of the Napoleonic Wars and our second war with Great 
Britain is the end of an epoch. The doctrine of the law of nature 


was forever discredited. The introduction of steam, the increas 


the size of merchant vessels, the development of regular 

quent means of oceanic transportation changed the character of 

maritime commerce and of international traffic as well i] 

ordnance, equipment, and strategy. Between the Napoleonic Wars 

and the Crimean War England’s sea power ret ed s Cm 

her commercial policy changed Having adopted free trade, ] 

land in 1854 repealed the last of her navigation acts \t the same 

time, as an ally of l‘rance, she adopt d the do tring ] 

make free goods ” and thereby surrendered a large part of the power 

which her navy gave her. Privateering, which had been 

obsolete by changes in naval construction, was abolished by the D 

laration of Paris With adhesion to that declaration by all n 

powers, excepting the United States and Spain, it was umed that 

in war neutrals might enjoy the eedot N 

claimed sovereignty over territorial waters much beyond the 

mile strip, a limitation which the United States was the first to 

Nothing seemed to remain in the way of the realization of entire 

freedom of the seas in war and in peace except the compl 

munity from capture of private property at sea during war. 11 

the United States had advocated in 1785 ind again in 1856, wl 

she declined to adhere to the Declaration of Paris because it did 

go far enough. What the law of nature had failed to 

the great law-making treaty known as the Declaration of P 

held to have secured 

International legislation was the means adopted to s¢ 

ultimate freedom of the seas. At the second Hagve Conference thx 

United States again, and unsuccessfully, urged th plete 1 


munity of private property at sea during war. ©t the ten principal 
maritime powers there represented, ustro-llungary, German) 
Italy, and the Netherlands sided with the United States at least in 
principle ; opposed to immunity were Great Hritain, France, Russia, 
Spain, and Japan. The line of cleavage 1s significant in the light 
of the present war. The defeat of this traditional contention of the 
United States was viewed by many of our naval officers with uncon- 
cealed delight. In 1856 we had a large merchant marine and no 


navy ; in 1907 we had a large navy and a small merchant marine 
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The adoption by the same Hague Conference of a resolution <o 
establish an international prize court showed the need of an inter- 
national code for maritime warfare. The Declaration of Paris was 
apparently a successful precedent, though it had never been sub- 
jected to the test of a great maritime war. In the effort toward 
codification England led the way and issued invitations for the naval 
conference which was held in London in 1908-1909. Reading the 
instructions to the British delegates and viewing the attitude of 
Great Britain toward the various proposals of the conference, it is 
inconceivable that Great Britain then designed any offensive use of 
her sea power. Dominated either by that newer law of nature called 
pacifism, or by the belief that in the next great war she would be 
a neutral, she assisted in the formulation of a code which deprived 
herself of the effective use of sea power to an extent which to-day 
seems amazing. By a constitutional obstruction which proved more 
than fortunate, she entered the great war without having ratified the 
Declaration of London and without being handicapped by its pro- 
visions. The declaration is now an historical document; so is the 
Declaration of Paris—so are most of the so-called law-making 
treaties concerning war to which so much thought was given and 
upon which so much reliance was placed. 

lhe present war has reproduced upon a vaster scale the situation 
of the Napoleonic era. Reprisal has followed reprisal. The neu- 
tral, in a way the trustee and guardian of international law during 


war, has accomplished nothing. He is of those 


Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo. 
Mischiate sono a quel cattivo coro 
Degli angeli che non furon ribelli 


Ne fur fedeli a Dio, ma per sé foro.® 


The fancied freedom of the seas has vanished. Strategic areas 
comprising vaster extent than those for which Selden argued, the 
mining of the high seas, and the use of the submarine as a ruthless 
destroyer of commerce, an instrument of Schrecklichkeit, have pro- 
duced an anarchy for which there is no parallel. What can be 
rescued. out of this chaos it is hopeless to conjecture. Where lives 
have not been taken, arbitration furnishes a remedy for the vindi- 
cation of law. As Stowell, during the Napoleonic Wars, and Mar- 
shall, during our War of 1812, upheld the law of the sea, so the 
British court, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, in the 
case of the Zamora’ took a position which vindicates that freedom, 
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The “ freedom of the seas” has meant the challenge t british sea 
power, the quest for a “place in the sun”, the develoy t of a lars 
navy to contest the balance of naval power1 Chis 1s 
dom of the seas for which Grotius strove, « 


Neutrality contested, or which the Declaration of Paris proclaimed 


The freedom of the seas means the re 
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THE ENGLISH CRIMINAL LAW AND BENEFIT OF 
CLERGY DURING THE EIGHTEENTH AND 
EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURIES! 


More than three hundred years ago the “ judicious” Hooker 
sagely observed that whoever undertook to maintain existing institu- 
tions had “to strive with a number of heavy prejudices deeply rooted 
in the hearts of men”. In our own day, when a feverish desire 
for innovation as well as a commendable zeal for reform are pecu- 
liarly rife, his warning would apply with added force to one who 
would venture to defend an obsolete institution. For some time 
our courts and judges have been under fire and our first reaction 
toward legal fictions in English law would be to scorn them as 
peculiarly noxious products of the lawyer’s brain. Tested at their 
face value, warranties, recoveries, the bill of Middlesex, and the 
writ of latitat seem perverse and barren subtleties ;* but, as a wise 
student of human culture has pointed out: “ To ingenious attempts 
at explaining by the light of reason things which want the light of 
history to show their meaning, much of the learned nonsense of the 
world has indeed been due.” 

Very generally legal fictions were devised as means of evading 
or modifying laws, which, obstructive or oppressive as they might 
be in particular cases, could not be repealed. Since the law could 
not be altered the facts were altered, though the fictions by which 
this was brought about never deceived nor were intended to deceive 
anybody “Tt must also be remembered”, says Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, “that the shifts and fictions which appeared to our fathers 
of the Reform Bill time roundabout, cumbrous, absurd, and barely 
honest, were introduced as a deliverance from things yet worse”’.® 
1 This paper, in substantially its present form, was read at the meeting of 


the American Historical Association in Cincinnati, December 29, 1916. 


2 Hooker, F esiastical Polity, bk. I., ch. 1, sec. 1 

> Cf. Mcllwain, The High Court of Parliament and its Supremacy (1910), pp. 
26s, 

+ Tylor, Primitive Culture (1877), I. 19, 20. 

5 McIlwain, of. cit., p. 265, citing Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence (fourth 
ed.), IT. 


6 Land Laws (1883), p. 75; cf. also p. 66. Blackstone observes with reference 
to the same point “the liberality of our modern courts of justice is frequently 
obliged to have recourse to unaccountable fictions and circuities in order to 
recover that equitable and substantial justice, which for a long time was totally 


buried under the narrow rules and fanciful niceties of metaphysical and Norman 
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In the case of the criminal code the evil was due to a series of 
sanguinary laws extending from the sixteenth through the eight 
eenth century and imposing the capital p on scores Of 1 I 
offenses, particularly, various forms of stealing and arson t] 

barbarous legislation, which reached its apogee at the beginning o 
the nineteenth century, was due to the lawlessness which flourished 


rankly before the days of an organized police system, to the dis 
regard of human life so widely prevalent beforé 
the humanitarian spirit, and to the exalted notions regarding tl 
sacredness of property hel 


nated Parliament. The mischief of over-minutely regulativ: 


lation, once manifest in the English criminal code, is only too ay 
parent in other fields of governmental activity in our modert 
democracies. ' 

lhe method by which the judges came to soften the rigor of 
old penal code was largely by means of the fiction of benefit 
clergy and various transparent distortions of fact by 
the juries made it apply. Blackstone,* commenting on tl tatus 
of the institution in his time, remarks: 

In this state does the benefit of clergy at present stand, very nsid 
erably different from its original institution: the wisdom of the nglish 
legislature, having in the course of a long and laborious procs ex 


tracted, by a noble alchemy, rich medicine out of poisonous ingredients, 
and converted by gradual mutations, what was at first an unreasonabl 
exemption of particular popish ecclesiastics into a merciful mitigation 
of the general law with respect to capital punishments 

It is true that the later development of benefit of clerey ved 
much to legislative enactment; but Blackstone in his touching ad 
miration of the British constitution fails to emphasize the fact that 
Parliament in its unwisdom, by a succession of eighteenth-centur 
statutes excluding hosts of felonies from benefit of clergy, took aw 
with one hand what it gave with the other, so that, had it not been 
for the wise and merciful discretion of those who administered tl 

laws, the situation would have been intolerabl Many of the old 
judges were callous enough in all conscience, some, no doubt, were 


oy were crude, awk 


corrupt, the devices which they had to em 
ward, and intricate,® furthermore, they played havoc with facts 


juris] rudence.” Commentaries n the Englis , 


ences to Blackstone are to the original ed n, tl git I 


to be found in the margins of those issued by 


| 
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8 Commentaries, 1V. 372. 
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but an actual examination of the court records would seem to indi- 
cate that they are deserving of more credit than they have received 
from historians. 


Lecky tells us that “the penal code was not only atrociously 


sanguinary and constantly aggravated by the addition of new 
offenses; it was also executed in a manner peculiarly fitted to 
brutalize the people”.”” He inveighs against “the atrocity and 
almost grotesque absurdity ” of a system whereby the same crimes 
might, by a haphazard multiplicity of statutes, be prosecuted under 
totally different penalties, while in addition they remained offenses 


at the common law.”! 


\ natural result of such laws [he argues]'? was the constant perjury 
of juries. Unwilling to convict culprits for small offenses which were 
made punishable by death, they frequently acquitted in the face of the 
clearest evidence; and, as witnesses in these cases were very reluctant 
to appear, criminals—among whom the gambling spirit is strongly devel- 
oped—generally preferred to be tried for a capital offense rather than 
for a misdemeanor. Often, too, juries, when unwilling to acquit, reduced 
the offense by most barefaced perjury to the rank of a misdemeanor.? 
hus, several cases are recorded in which prisoners, indicted for stealing 
from dwelling houses were convicted only of larceny, by the jury finding 
that the value of what they had stolen was less than 4o shillings, even 


when several guineas in gold, or bank notes to a considerable amount, 
were among the booty that was taken. The proportion of arrested 
men who were discharged on account of prosecutors and witnesses fail- 
ing to appear against them,'* or acquitted on account of the reluctance 
of juries to condemn, or of the legal rule that the smallest technical flaw 
invalidated the indictment was enormously great. . . . In one year, from 
April 1793 to March 1794, 1060 persons were tried at the Old Bailey and 
of these only 493 were punished.! 


Lecky f1is he Eighteent Ce ry (cab. ed 904), 
Il, 
1] VII j 7 Cf. Burr le Jus r f the Pe e (twenty ird ed 
l. xx r g Haw s, Pleas of ecr t, I., c. 28, sec. 18 Wherever 
S Ss any nse f ny ncidentally gives it all th roperties of 
f 1 W ( so Burn, Il I, citing the « n of Bayley, 
2A ex f the lack of discrimination in penalties he instances (VII. 
7, note 1) t cas f two persons whipped round Covent Garden in 1772, one 
for stealing buncl f radishes, one “for debauching and polluting his own 
I no Reaister p 16 
was! properly a clergyable f ny 
14 Sir Walter Besant, London in the Eighteenth Century 1902), points out 
that the citizens were “afraid of giving evidence”, that they were “ terrorised 
into silet by the numbers and organizations of the criminal class that infested 
the city (pp. 502, 504, citing Henry Fielding, An Enquiry into the Causes of the 
reas hhe es, etc 
Lecky, / md, VII. 317-319. Thus the percentage of convictions for the 
year selec ‘ i An examination of the Old Bailey Sessions pers indicates 
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from: first, “the extraordinary increase in the amount of crime; 
the second, the uncertainty of detecting it. Out of every 100 persons 
who were committed for trial, 33 had a reasonable prospect of 
acquittal; out of every hundred persons who were sentenced to 
death, 92 were not executed.” It would appear, however, that 
upwards of 70 per cent. of convictions would indicate a consider- 
able certainty of punishment, in view of the number of persons 
brought to trial on insufficient evidence. 

Another of Sir Spencer Walpole’s conclusions must be ques- 
tioned. He states that, “all felonies, except sacrilege and horse- 
stealing, were, up to 1827, felonies with benefit of clergy, provided 
the same were not expressly excepted by statute. But, as in practice 
they always were excepted, the law was a mere mockery.’”?” To 
be sure, Sir James Mackintosh stated that in 1819 there were “no 
less than 200 felonies punishable with death”—and this no doubt 
meant without benefit of clergy—an increase of forty since Black- 
stone wrote. As a matter of fact, as Walpole himself admits, there 
were only twenty-five offenses for which anyone had suffered death 
during three-quarters of a century.*° Only those accused of cer- 
tain of the graver crimes were in jeopardy of their lives, while, 
in other cases, the juries, instructed it would seem by the judges, 
would render verdicts which brought the offense within benefit of 
clergy.*! So, while benefit of clergy may have been a mockery ac- 
cording to the letter of the law, it was far from such in practical 
application, as will be seen later. 

Walpole further asserts that “the severity of the penal code 
‘juries 


‘ 


acted as a direct encouragement to the criminal”, and that 
declined to convict an unfortunate individual of a trifling offence, 
when conviction might entail the loss of the offender’s life: and 
prisoners were consequently acquitted, not because they were inno- 
cent, but because the punishment assignable to the offence was, in 
the opinion of the country, too severe”.** This again is not in 
accordance with the facts, for, while the juries, by a recognized prac- 


19 History of England since 1815, I. 168, note 2. 


20 Jbid., II. 138 
21 Cf., for example, the 57 executed in 1819: murder and attempted murder 
16; burglary 10; forgery 11; robbery from the person 7; rape 7; sheep-stealing 


3; arson 1; horse-stealing 1; unnatural offense 1. Jbid., I. 167, note 1, citing 
Metropolitan Police Report (1828), p. 286. On the other hand, from 1805 to 1817, 
655 persons had been indicted for stealing 5 s from a shop; 113 had been sen 
tenced to death, “ but the sentence had not been carried into effect on a single 
offender”. Jbid., Il. 135. Here again Walpole conveys an erroneous impression 


by omitting to state that in most cases the accused instead of being acquitted suf- 


fered some lighter punishment. 


22 Jbid., I. 160. 
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all the writers who have followed them in dealing with the subject 
have argued that the inordinate number of capital penalties, which 
were rarely imposed except in extreme cases, was a direct encourage- 
ment to criminals. <A careful study of the situation, however, would 
seem to indicate that the sanguinary laws were a symptom rather 
than a cause. The startling prevalence of crime was due to a com- 
plex of causes. Doubtless the lack of an effective police system 
was a leading factor. The London constables and watchmen were 
generally inept, often corrupt, and not infrequently both. Timid 
folk did not dare to appear as prosecutors, fearing subsequent 
vengeance from desperate criminals.** Peel saw to the bottom of 
this and accompanied his reform of the criminal code by the estab- 
lishment of the metropolitan police in 1829, an institution which 
was gradually extended throughout the country. A second factor 
to be taken into account is the absence of adequate lighting facili 
ties, notably in London where the dark, crooked streets and alleys 
offered tempting lurking-places for thieves and robbers. Then, 


thirdly, the appalling increase in the consumption of spirits, par- 


ticularly gin, played a prominent and sinister role in the sordid 
drama.** Fourthly, the degrading and brutalizing sports, such as 
bull-baiting, cock-fighting, prize-fighting, as well as the public execu- 
tions, which were regarded in the light of recreations, have also to 
be taken into account. Fifthly, the absence of any comprehensive 
provision for public ‘education was a factor of no inconsiderable 
importance. Finally, the distressing increase of crime to be noted 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century** and first four decades 
of the nineteenth was due largely to the real misery produced by 
the Great French War and the painful readjustment necessitated 
by the Industrial Revolution—the introduction of machinery and 
factories and the influx into towns incapable of absorbing at once 
large increases of population. With the advent of better times about 


the middle of the last century crime began steadily to decrease.*® 


For f ace f t s Besant, London in e I it h 
Centur 

I r tl creas I | 1 ind the fu e « rts chee s« Le y 
England, Il Lord Mahon (Earl Stanhope), History of £ nd, 1713-178: 
(fourth ed 53-1854), II. 282 ff.; III. 212 ff. The consumption of gin increased 
from 527,000 gallons in 1684 to 5,394,000 in 1735, and to nearly 11,000,000 in 175 

I ibove, Pp. 547 

I 8 here was one ¢ tal in every 1 in 184 ne in 5 n 
1845 01 n n 1869 one in 1¢ Walpole, England. V. 57 The co 

tals rose from 4246 in 1806 to 31,309 in 1842 and then, in spite of a rapidly 

nereasing population, dropped to 18,326 in 1861 Ibid., VI. 387. Curiously 
enough, Sir Spencer Walpole, while he recognizes many of the above causes 
fostering crit does not apply them to modify his conclusions with reg ird to the 
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In the rare event of his failing to clear himself he was punished 
with degradation from orders, relegation to a monastery, whipping 
or branding, for the Church could not shed blood.** 

Originally benefit of clergy was confined to regularly ordained 
clerks and monks (1. ¢., those who had habitum et tonsuram clert- 
calem) but in 1350 an ordinance for the clergy (7. ¢., pro clero) 
included within the scope of the privilege “all manner of clerks as 


well secular as religious”. This was apparently interpreted 


+ 
to 


mean all who could read; at any rate such grew to be the usage 
of the courts.** A verse in the Psalter was commonly selected 
(usually the 51st Psalm) which came to be known as the “ neck- 
verse’, and if the accused was able to “read like a clerk” he was 
handed over to the ordinary, though it was an indictable offense at 
common law to teach a felon to read that he might claim his clergy. 
By the reign of Henry VI. it became the settled practice of the 
courts that no one could claim the privilege until after his trial in 
the secular tribunal.** While this was aimed at the Church’s claims 
of exemption, the advantage was obvious; for the accused always 
stood a chance of being acquitted. 

With the spread of education abuses naturally arose, and in 
1487°° it was enacted that, “whereas upon trust of privilege of the 
Church, divers persons lettered hath been the more bold to commit 
murder, rape, robbery, theft and all other mischievous deeds” 
every person not being within orders who shall once be admitted 
to the benefit of clergy, shall, if convicted of murder, be branded 
with an M on the brawn of his left thumb, for any other felony 
with a T, by the gaoler “openly in the court in the presence of the 
judge before being delivered to the ordinary ”*. Such persons were 
henceforth forbidden to claim any benefit of clergy, while clerks 
actually in orders were still entitled to the privilege as often as 
they offended.” By 1 Edw. VL., c. 12, s. 10 ff., it was enacted that: 

5 Pollock and Maitland, I. 445 


25 Edw. III., st. 6, c. 4. This was confirmed by 4 Hen. IV., c. 2 (1402) 


37 However, one judge as late as 1352 held that tonsure was necessary for a 
successful assertion of benefit of clergy, though the 


further. Pike, History of Crime, I. 300. Cf. Makower, Church of England, p. 


ordinary was willing to go 


3, note 32. One curious exception was the exclusion of a bigamus, by 4 Edw. 
I., c. § (1276) and 18 Edw. III., c. 2 (1344). This did not mean a bigamist in 
our sense, but a man who married twice or married a widow. The restriction was 
done away with by 1 Edw. VI., c. 12, s. 16. Stephen, Criminal Law, I. 461. 

38 Jbid., I. 460; Makower, p. 405; Pike, House of Lords, p. 261, is apparently 
incorrect in stating the contrary. 
Hen. VII., c. 13. 
40 Those actually in holy orders were not branded 3urn, Justice of the 


Peace, I. 498, citing Hale, Pleas of the Crown, II. 374, 375, 3890. By two statutes 
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In any case in which any of the King’s subjects might have benefit 
of clergy, as well as in addition for the crimes of house-breaking, hig] 
way robbery, horse-stealing, and robbing of churches, any Peer or Lot 


of Parliament was, upon claim made, to be held as a clerk convict 


d might make purgation ... “though he cannot read. without any burt 
ing in the hand, loss of inheritance, or corruption of his blood 
In an age when the cultivation of letters \ still regarded as an 
ungentlemanly pursuit there were some 1 loubt to w 
concession in the matter of reading was vital Xeader t Flen 
Esmond will recall how Lord Mohun pleaded his cler: fter he 
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Mohun and Warwick claimed the privileg hen tI ere tried 
before the House of Lords for the murder of Richard Coote 
October 30, 1608.' Lord Byron—from whom |] erandnephew. 
the poet, inherited the tith vho killed Viscount Chawort] 
tavern scuffle and who was convicted of manslaughter bv ] pee! 
\pril 16, 1765, escaped death by virtue of his privilege.* A 
the case of lay commoners, a peer could claim his cl rev onlv once 
rhe proceedings in the episcopal court were usually a shat ‘ 
“blasphemous farce”. The culprit, generally after he had pleaded 
guilty or been convicted be fore a secular tribur il. swore his oath 
that he was innocent, the twelve compurgators whom | selected 
nonchalantly supported him in his perjury. the judge con d e 
practice, and an acquittal usually followed The only excuse for 
this solemn mockery was the “ barbarously simple penal code” and 
the fact that, in the case of laymen at least, it is confined to first 
offenders.* \ great step in advance came in the reign of Elizabeth 
wher it was enacted*® that any person a¢ ed to benet f clere 
should no longer be delivered to the ord ut disel 1 by the 
of tl reigt y \ 
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justices, who might, nevertheless, imprison him for any period not 
exceeding a year. randing, later as an alternative, continued in 
use until late in the eighteenth century. Many will remember in 


Peveril of the Peak the remark of the warden of Newgate to Julian 
Peveril: “ Ten to one it will turn out chance medley or manslaughter 
humb instead of a twisted neck.” 

\ full record survives of the celebrated case of Ben Jonson. He 
was imprisoned and indicted, September 22, 1598, for slaying one 
Gabriel Spencer in a duel at Shoreditch. Tried at the Old Bailey 


in October he pleaded guilty, claimed his clergy, read the neck-verse, 


and was branded \nother case relating to an obscure man throws 
a flood of light on the actual working of the svstem. It is to be 


found in a petition to the House of Lords, dated 1640, from Osmund 
Gibbs, yeoman, for relief against John Farwell, a councillor at law 
and justice of the peace in the county of Somerset, who “ having 
cast a greedy eye upon petitioner’s copyhold, endeavoured to become 
owner thereof by most unconscionable practices”. Among other 
things he indicted him at the assizes 


upon a false charge of stealing a tame buck, and procured witnesses to 
swear that petitioner confessed having stolen it. He was found guilty 
and put to read for his life. etitioner desired to read the Psalm of 
the judge against him, that there was 


not only a clear bar made to prevent promptings, but the judge turned 


Mercy, but Farwell so incensed 


him unto one of the hardest verses to read, which by God’s grace he was 


enabled to do, and so escaped hanging, but was burnt in the hand.*® 


n the reign of William and Marv benefit of clergy was extended 
In tl f Will 1\ | fit of tended 


to women. Doubtless this influenced the judges in the case of the 


~ 


notorious Duchess of Kingston who was tried for bigamy in 1776 
and claimed her privilege. Although they are not expressly named 


‘ Sti I w allowed sonment 

lid \ s, whos y the Peers cases of felony was saved 
to tl \ Edward VI. [1 s. 15]; anda P who could 
or who « lt l ght s t | church or ¢ 1 one high 
way robbery with impunity, though an ignorant peasant would have been hanged.” 
Hous f rds, p. 263 

Mid rds, 1. xxx x 

' st. MSS. ( eport IV., pt. I., p.37. A later instance w be found 
in a letter fr John Charlton to Lady Granby, November 11, 1703. “ You wish 
to hear he writes, “an account of Lady Herbert finding her jewels ... All I 
know is that one who was her coachman took them from her. She found all in 
his possession except two diamonds and these she got again from one that had 
bought them for very little. She found her jewels, tried the man and had him 
burned in the cl [see above, p. 553], all in three days.” Jbid., XII., app. pt. \ 
Rut ’ i 4 pers II 77 

3; W nd Mary. c. 9: cf. 21 Jas. I.. c. 6 By 4 and 5 W III., c. 24, s 

13, it was provided that they should have the privilege but once. 
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of correction from six months to two years. According to Chitty: 


The usual form of granting the benefit of clergy is, for the clerk to 
ask the prisoner what he has to say why judgment of death should not 
be pronounced upon him, and then to desire him to fall on his knees, and 
pray the benefit of the statute; which he does, and the court grants it to 
him without delay. . .. But it cannot be doubted, that if the prisoner 
should obstinately refuse to pray it, the court would ex debito justitiae 
allow 

For a first offense, then, in the case of felonies, any man or 
woman could, after 1705, claim benefit of clergy unless the offense 
was expressly declared non-clergyable by statute.*7 Although the 
first offender thus escaped death he was branded and liable to im- 
prisonment for one year or to confinement in the workhouse for a 
period not exceeding two years. The number of felonies at com- 
mon law was but small. Up to the passage of 6 Anne, c. 9 I have 
counted about twenty-five statutable felonies involving the death 
penalty without benefit of clergy. Those who are curious may read 
them in the statutes cited in the subjoined foot-note,®* and Stephen*® 
enumerates the principal ones. Grouped under general heads the 
offenses made non-clergyable by these various statutes were: petty 
treason,® piracy, murder, arson, burglary, housebreaking and putting 
in fear, highway robbery, horse-stealing, stealing from the person 
above the value of a shilling, rape, and abduction with the intent to 
marry. 

\fter the abolition of the reading test, various alternatives to 


, T. 687. It was the opinion of Hawkins, P e Crow 
IT prisoner does not demand it, it s s be lef he discré 
tion of tl wh er he w illow hi rt It ca be so much a 
matter of course in the eighteenth century that it isonly recorded in the Old B 
Sessions Paper w ext nal cases 
\ll felonies by the common law have the benefit of clergy, therefor: 
whe 1 stafute enacts a felony, and says the offender shall suffer death, clergy 
lies notwithstanding, and is n r ousted without express words.” Coke, Third 
Institute, p. 732, cited by Burn, Justice of the Peace, I. xxvi 
83 Hen. VII., c. 2 (cf. 39 Eliz., c. 9, and 1 Geo. IV., c. 15); 12 Hen. VII., c. 
7; 4 Hen. VIII., c. 2; 22 Hen. VIII (cf. 6 Geo. II., c. 37, s. 5, and 42 Geo. III., 
e. Hen. VIII., c. 1, ss. 4 (cf Edw. VI., c. 12, s. 10, and 12 Anne, 
26° ce. ¢ f. 1 Mary, st. 1, c. 1, s. 3, and 5 El 37): 
Hen. VIIL., « ind 5 Ph. and M., c. 4; 1 Edw. VI., c. 12, ss. 9, 10; 2 and 3 
Edw. \ ce ind 6 Edw. VI., ce. 9 »; s Eliz., c. 16; 8 Eliz., c. 4; 39 
Eliz., « 5; 43 Eliz., c. 13; 1 Jas. L, ce. 1, 8; 18 Chas. II., c. 3; 22 Chas. II., cc 
5; 3 W. and M., c. 9 (cf. 6 and 7 Will. ITI., c. 14, s. 1); 10 and 11 Will. IITI., 
ce. 12 (cf. 1 Geo. IV., c. 117); 1 Anne, st. 2, ¢. 9. Burn, Justice of the Peace, who 
has the various offenses grouped under alphabetical heads, e. g., larceny, is of 
invaluable assistance in using the statutes. 
»Criminal Law, I. 465-467. 
60 High treason, as was seen above, had always been excluded from benefit 
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branding, imprisonment, or the workhouse were provided for thos: 
to whom clergy was allowed. Thus by the statutes 4 Geo, I., c. 11, 
and 6 Geo. I., c. 23, it was enacted that where any persons | 
been convicted of grand and petty larceny or any form of stealing 
within clergy, the court in their discretion, instead of burning in th 
hand or whipping,’ may direct such offenders to be transported 
to America. This punishment might also be applied to those con- 
victed of non-clergyable felonies to whom the king might be pleased 
to issue a conditional pardon."* In all cases, however, it was pro- 
vided that convicts who returned or who were found at large before 
the expiration of their term should be guilty of felony without benefit 
of the clergy."* The statute 19 Geo. III. provided in lieu of trans 
portation to America “any parts beyond the seas” 
Transportation, first tried during the Restoration period, was not 
generally employed till 1718. From that date until the outbré 


of the American Revolution it continued to be 


stitute for the death penalty, imprisonment being ordinarily reserved 
for those held for trial, and for debtors. In view of the hort 


conditions prevailing in the prisons, transport 
standpoint of the culprits, a happy substitut \fter the American 
colonies were closed to English convicts, the jails proving inadequ 
those formerly sent beyond the seas were set to work on the navig 
tion of the Thames or confined in convict hulks.' 


colony was established at Botany Bay and transportation to Austral 


continued for seventy years. At first the convicts were useful 
developing the resources of the new country, but the s m ¢ 1 
became intolerable and it was eventually abandoned 1857 


Thus, while after the abolition of the reading tes nv first 


offender might, in the case of a clergvable felony, escape tl 1 ] 
©l Since peers W r burr j 
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penalty, there was ample provision for his punishment, branding,"* 
whipping, imprisonment, confinement in the workhouse, transporta- 
tion, employment on the navigation, and forfeiture. Not infre- 
quently more than one of these penalties was imposed. Moreover, 
the fact that so many of those sentenced to death escaped execution 
ceases to be so striking when it is remembered that numbers were 
pardoned conditionally, which meant transportation.” 

Judged by the statutes alone, the offender’s chances of escaping 
death grew darker and darker during the century which followed 
the abolition of the reading test ; for in that very period when Parlia- 
ment was providing alternative penalties for clergyable felonies it 
was passing scores of acts creating felonies without benefit of clergy 
An actual study of the statutes and of Burn’s invaluable Justice of 


the Peace—where offenses are arranged under alphabetical heads 


66 Wife-murderers where there were extenuating circumstances were very 
generally convicted of manslaughter and branded, the usual penalty for any form 
of the latter offens: One curious case is that of John Wright, who was sen 
tenced to be branded for wounding his wife after she had “abused him very 
much in language”. (Old Batley Sessions Papers, no. 373, July, 1749 Finally, 
however, by 1 ; Ill., c. 74, it was enacted that instead of branding the court 
might, in all clergyable felonies, impose a fine or (except in the case of man- 
slaughter) order the offender to be publicly or privately whipped As in the case 
of branding, the offender so fined or whipped might be liable to subsequent im- 
prisonment. With the passage of this act branding practically ceased. However, 
by 3 Geo. IV., c. 38, s. 1, after reciting that the punishment of burning in the 


hand had long been deemed ineffective and inexpedient, it was further enacted 
that persons convicted of manslaughter might be transported and imprisoned for 
three years or fined, at the discretion of the court. 

67 According to the following letter, written by George III., in 1776, the king 


regarded the issuing of pardons as a serious matter. He writes: “ My dear Lord, 


I hope you are too well acquainted with the feelings of my heart to doubt in the 
least the pleasure I feel, when I can with propriety save the life of any miserable 
wretch, but I must not let myself from sensations that ought ever to reside in the 
breast of man, to fall into a most improper evil, the preventing the execution of 
the laws without some real ground for the interposition of the most agreeable 
feather of the prerogative of the Crown. Burglaries daily encrease, they are the 


most alarming of all robt 


eries; these, and highway robberies call at present very 
strongly for a very exact execution of the laws, and the sending a reprieve within 
a couple of hours of the time of execution is never done but on some strong 
appearance of some new point from whence perhaps the innocence of the prisoner 
can be presumed. I therefore must decline preventing the law to take its course.” 
Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. XI., pt. V., Dartmouth MSS., p. 441. This contradicts 
the statement of Besant, London, p. 505. ‘“‘ Conditional pardons were recognized 
by ... (31 Chas. 2, c. 2, ss. 13, 14), and used to be granted by the king through 
the Secretary of State upon the recommendation of the Judges of Assize ... it 
was enacted in 1768 (8 Geo. 3, c. 15) in substance that Judges of Assize should 
have power to order persons convicted of crimes without the benefit of clergy 
to be transported for any term they thought proper, or for fourteen years if no 


term was specially mentioned.” Stephen, Criminal Law, I. 471. 
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such as arson, forgery, larceny, riot, smuggling 
show that neither 
stated that there we re 160 and 200 
1769 and 1819 respective On the other hand, St 


served very wisely 


that the number of capital offenses on the statute k is 1 test of 
severity. \ few rene! il e1 ictment ma e m h 1 I re thar i 
great number of special o1 \ general 
should be excluded from benefit of cler 

more severe than fifty acts excluding the st 

from benefit of clergy. . .. Moreover, the 160 offenses 

Blackstone mig 


paratively small number. 


\s an instance Stephen cites the celel f 17 ( : 
Geo. I., c. 27) which “creates fifty-f 
/ 
as three ¢ ot ) ) 


equally cons tive ther cases I have ed 148 « 

clergyable felonies created by statute during the eighteenth and ear! 
nineteenth centuries \dding the twet ( ( 

1705, the number is not far from that est te 

\mong them are fourteen kinds of arson, thirt \ 

forgeries, eighteen ofttenses relating to st ling or troying | nN 

cloth or yarn, silk, wool or woollen cloth, or the 1 used in 


their manufacture, and five having to do 


in the execution of his office a felony w 
(56 Geo. III., c. 22) enacting the sahge offer for persons 1 ul 
. 

or aiding in the escape of Bonapart: So much for 


In order to see how it worked in actual pra ct hav camine 


in considerable detail the records of oyer and terminer and 
deliveries at the Old Bailey. Selecting more or | t random—in 


order to avoid pI 


the fine set of Old Bailey Sessions Papers in the Harvard Law 
School Library begins, | have present 1 at least one veat isecs 1n 


each decade. The result is shown in the following tabl 


68 /bid., pp. 470, 471. 7 t is 


Peace, I. 297-298. 


69 Burn requires more than fifty pages to treat in full all the statutes relating 


to larceny. Justice of the Peace, Il. 175-228. 
70 There were eight sessions of the court each year, fr D mber t tober 
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er cen 

I tence Branded Whipped | Fined | n 

1729-173 541 48 219 29 2 4 4 (3 60+ 
1730-1731 501 51 271 28 21 5 (5) (2) 74 
1731-1732 554 70 209 7 18) 6 (¢ (2) 55 
1732-1733 559 52 248 26 } 9 ¢ (2) oI 

1745-1749 670 oI 255 

1749-1750 67 84 258 17 36 2(7 (1 (2 50+ 
1700-1701 284 22 155 21 17 3(1) (I 2) 76 
1709-1770 704 89 20¢ 27 25 1(2) 55 
1778-1779 517 56 60 49 1274 45 14 57 

1802-1803 846 88 203 99 10(75 3 59- 


The average number convicted in the years included in the above 
table was 62 per cent. In 1818-1819, 1548 were tried at the Old 
Bailey Sessions, of whom 1094 were convicted or 70 per cent. 
Taking the statistics of trials and convictions cited above, page 547, 
which by the way, apply to the whole of England and not merely to 
the London central criminal court at the Old Bailey—the percentages 
for 1805, 1810, 1815, and 1819 respectively are 60, 61, 63, 66. The 
conclusions to be drawn from these figures are that there was a 
very fair average of convictions, and that, as crime begins to in- 
crease in the early years of the nineteenth century, the percentage of 
convictions tends to increase rather than to diminish. 

The Old Bailey Sessions Papers show that a goodly proportion 
of the acquittals was from a genuine insufficiency of evidence, not 
infrequently where drunken night prowlers, usually sailors or men 
of fashion, accuse women of the town of stealing their money and 
valuables. The grossest cases of acquittal in the teeth of evidence 
seem to be those of men accused of committing rape upon children. 
Horse, cattle, and sheep stealers™® were generally sentenced to death 


71 Numbers in parentheses indicate more than one punishment, e. g., fine and 


72 The small number of those tried in this year was due to the war. Many 
convicts were enlisted in the army and navy. 
In this year branding practically ceased ; see above, p. 556. 
74 Many of those branded and whipped were also imprisoned. 
75 After the outbreak of the American Revolution this form of punishment 
came to be employed. 
76 For example, John Collison and George Aldridge were sentenced to death 


for stealing a gelding and a mare. Old Bailey Sessions Papers, September, 1749, 
nos. 498, 499. While horse-stealing had been a non-clergyable felony since 1 
Edw. VI., c. 12 (cf. 2 and 3 Edw. VI., c. 33). cattle and sheep stealing were not 
included in the same category till 14 Geo. II., c. 6, and 15 Geo. II., c. 34. A 


letter from Sir Thomas Parker, C.J., to the Earl of Dartmouth gives a statement 


of the case of William Partridge, “and is of opinion that he is not a proper 
subject of mercy”. Partridge had formerly committed a felony and had been 


burnt in the hand. Since then he and another had made it their business to 
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with scant consideration, and so were forgers, for there was no 
way of bringing them within clergy, though they were sometimes 
acquitted on a technicality.**7 Highway robbers almost invar 
got their just deserts,** while considerable leniency was shown to 
those charged with housebreaking and larceny from the person 
The law on the subject was as follows. Burglary, which consisted 
in breaking and entering a dwelling-house by night with felonious 
intent, was, by the common law, a clergyable felony lowever, by 
1 Edw. VI., c. 12, and 


the principals and, by 3 


accessories before the fact. Other statutes took away clergy from 
stealing or larceny of the following amounts: over 12 pence from a 
dwelling-house, even in the daytime, if there was breaki) nd if 
any person was therein; without breaking if any person was therein 
and put in fear, 3 and 4 W. and M., c. 9; over § shillings, for break- 
ing any dwelling-house, out-house, shop, or warehouse in the day 
time although no person was therein, 39 Eliz., c. 15, privately steal- 
ing from any shop, by day or night, even if the same was not 


broken into and even if no person was therein, 10 and 11 Wil 


steal cows in Essex and sell them in Hertfordshire, for wl y W 
victed. Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. XI., pt. 
remarks, Crimi Law, I. 469, note “it is cur s that pigs er r met 
with any special 1 gnition or pr case 
one Sara Chappl s were included w \ 
Justice of the é é I 447 
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wild fowls at their natural liberty. But if they 
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Commentaries, IV. 235. S« iulso, Burt é 

78 There were however rare exceptions, ¢ J s 8 
indicted for assaulting and robbir Joseph Steel t t i 
Bailey Sessions Papers, January, 1748, 1 nd A 
dicted with three other persons not found for ar : n S 
king’s highway and stealing one s handkerchief, a steel watcl nd two st 
seals (ibid., July, 1748, no. 371 In each case they wert 1 t f 


felony but not of robbery, but they were not exaggerated . Ca nd appar 
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c. 23; over 40 shillings, from a dwelling-house, although there was 
no breaking and no person therein, 12 Anne, st. 1, c. 7. Privately 
stealing from the person, unaccompanied by violence, was a non- 
capital felony, provided the amount was under 12 pence, carrying 
with it the common law penalty of whipping or, by 4 Geo. I., c. 11, 
transportation. The sum was absurdly small and dates from 
ancient times when coined money was scarce and went a long way.” 

\ few actual examples might be cited to see how the juries— 
obviously instructed by the judges, for they could not of themselves 
have known the intricacies of the law—dealt with the cases before 
them. In December, 1730, Stephen Gay was tried for breaking the 
house of William Roberts in the night and taking a bag, value one 


penny, a gold ring, a moidore, 11 guineas and 35 shillings in money, 


the property of John Bonny. The verdict was “guilty of felony 
but not of burglary’. There may have been doubt as to the break 
ing or whether the offense was committed in the night-time; but it 
was clear that the property was worth over 4o shillings so that, 
according to law, he was liable to death without benefit of clergy.*° 


\nother case is that of John Hatt, indicted for breaking and enter- 
ing the residence of the Countess of Pembroke and stealing goods 
valued at £3 os. The verdict was guilty of 39 shillings, not break- 


1 In such a 


ing the house, and Hatt was transported seven years.‘ 
case there might be a profound difference of opinion between a jury 
and the owner as to the value of the second-hand garments stolen. 
\s a rule, however, as in the case just preceding, there was little 
doubt that the valuation at 39 shillings was made in flat contra- 
diction of the facts to bring the offender within his clergy.** The 
assumption was too transparent to call it perjury. 

In some cases there is a curious discrimination in sentences: for 
example, John Nicholas and Edward Hammond were indicted for 
entering the dwelling-house of Robert Russel and stealing out 
thence two pewter dishes, value 5 shillings, six plates, value 3 shil- 
lings, one pewter cullinder, value 6 pence, one gallon pot, value 2 


79 Blackstone, Commentaries, IV. 239 ff., discusses these laws in some detail 


80 Old Bailey Sessions Papers, December, 1730. In the earlier volumes the 
cases are not numbered 
81 Jbid., June, 1748, no. 10s 


82 Cf. the following cases, Thomas Griffice, indicted for breaking the dwelling- 


house of Joseph Taper and stealing one cloth coat, value 50 s., one guinea and 
21 s. in money, guilty of felony 39 s. but acquitted of the burglary, transported for 
seven years. Jbid., January, 1748, no. 154. Benjamin MacMahone, a painter, 
stole gold ornaments, etc., value £10 and upward, from Diana West, daughter of 
Lord Delaware, from his dwelling-house. The accused asked to be transported. 


Lord Delaware agreed. He was found guilty, 39 s. Jbid., December, 1749, no. 2. 
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shillings, two quart pots, value 1 shilling 

erty. Both were found “guilty of felony only”; but Nicl 

burnt in the hand while Hammond was transported for s 

In this and many other instances the abset 

crimination may be due to the meagreness of the rep 
Phillips, tried for stealing clothes estimated to be worth ¢ 

was declared by the jury to have stolen 4 shillings 10 

escaped death, whereas if the property | 1 been Imiitte 
worth 5 shillings the offense would have been non-clergyable.“* = Or 
the other hand, Thomas Beck was sentenced to deat] 

one handkerchief valued at 1 shilling and a cap, 8 pet 


was grand larceny, and Beck, too, was very likel old ottender 
here are numberless instances where the value of property usu 
taken from the person was estimated at 10 pence to bring the offe1 
under the head of petty larcet 
Many sentences where the culprit escaped death were p 

heavy, for example Edward Evans and George Potts were trans 
ported for seven years for stealin; pound and a quarter of ginger 
valued at I2 pence There are son uaint for exXan 


William Lawrence was sentenced to death for enlisting John Davy 


trying to various European countries. Another is that of J] 
Leminghau, spelt Lemingham in the index, who w indicted fo 
stealing from a book shop a Collection f all the Statut 

Use, value 4 shillings. His father Russian impet chaplain 


who had left him in England to pursue his education, must have been 


ry s 
1748, there ar vO ¢ sons s £7 
and £8 respe¢ y we l ¢ f j rnt 
in the I 1, the r trans] l s n year t x 
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son, alias David Birk, a six-foot man, for the service of the King o 

Prussia.*® Frederick William’s passion for tall grenadiers was vet 

‘ while in the f wing February o1 John R y f ler 
though it does not apy t t record, was t t ! t ft of 

a tankard valued at £5 bid., 1 ; 
88 Jbid., April, 1738 
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astounded at his son’s zeal for learning. Sir J. F. Barrie rewarded 
John Shand with a wife and a parliamentary career for a somewhat 
similar offense; but poor Leminghau was privately whipped.*® 

We are fortunate in having a fairly complete record of a man 
who successfully pleaded his clergy once and was caught in an 
attempt to plead it a second time. In the Old Bailey Sessions Papers 
for September, 1749, Robert Davie and Richard Parker, lightermen, 
were indicted for stealing nine elephant’s teeth weighing 450 pounds 
and valued at £40. Both were found guilty, but judgment was 


respited, and in the October sessions, 


Davie was brought to the bar and asked what he had to say for himself. 
He desired that he might have benefit of clergy. He was told by the 
court that he had had it once before, and that there was a statute-law in 
this realm which forbids a person to have it a second time. To prove 
which, the record of his conviction was read for stealing, 30 April, in 
the twelfth year of his present Majesty (1739), sixty pounds weight of 
tobacco, value 40 shillings . . . tried at Justice Hall in the Old Bailey, 
Wednesday, 2 May, brought in guilty, 4s 10d, and that he then prayed 
for the benefit in such case made and provided, therefore he was trans- 
ported for the term of seven years, this being a clergyable felony. Now 
on the testimony of witnesses who testified against his denial that he 
was the same person the jury found the issue for the King, that the pris- 
oner was the same person. Accordingly he was sentenced to death.® 


Eventually, the persistent efforts of Sir Samuel Romilly and Sir 
James Mackintosh to reform the bloodthirsty criminal code pre- 
vailed. Sir Robert Peel, before he resigned the office of Home 
Secretary in November, 1830, had reduced the number of capital 
penalties to about a score. As a consequence, benefit of clergy, 
which had practically served its turn in mitigating the terrors of the 
law, was done away with in 1827,°' with the provision, however, 
“that no one convicted of felony should suffer death unless for 
felonies excluded from benefit of clergy, or made punishable by 


89“ There was a messenger came from the Russian Ambassador to assure the 
court that if his crime would admit of corporal punishment the Ambassador would 
order him a safe passage to Russia.”” Old Bailey Sessions Papers, January, 1749, 
no. 145 

90 Jbid., nos. 577, 661. 

917 and 8 Geo. IV., c. 28, s. 6. As no reference was made to the act of Edw. 
VI. conferring the privilege on Lords of Parliament and Peers, there was doubt 
whether that remained. When Lord Cardigan—subsequently famous as the leader 
of the charge of the Light Brigade—was tried for felony in 1841 because of a 
duel with Captain Tuckett, it was alleged that he was to claim the benefit. Con- 
sequently, the statute was repealed (4 and 5 Vict., c. 22) and it was further 
enacted “that every Lord of Parliament or Peer against whom an indictment for 
felony might be found, should plead to it, and should, upon conviction, be liable 
to the same punishment as any other of Her Majesty’s subjects”. Pike, House 
of Lords, p. 263; Walpole, England, IV. 437-439. 
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death by some statute subsequently passed”. Proper substitute 
punishments were provided.** By successive acts, passed at in- 


tervals during the next generation, capital penalties were st 


ipital | 
. reduced, until after the consolidation acts of 1861,°° the only offe: 
punishable by death were four, i. ¢., treason, murder, piracy 


violence, and setting fire to arsenals and dockyards.®* 
: Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, for reasons worthy of set 


consideration, expresses the opinion that “we have gone too far 


in laying aside the punishment of death, and “that it ought to be 
inflicted in many cases not at present capital” Be that as it may 


efend the o 


no one would now d ld barbarous systen Nevertheless 
in spite of ferocious laws and a certain number of « cious and 
i disproportionate sentences, a fair degree of substantial justice was 


administered in the courts Those who escaped capital punishment, 
if the evidence proved them 
ceive some lighter sentence, and the prevalence and increase of crim: 
was due in all probability to other causes than the excessive rigor of 


the code. That the system proved as workable as it did was due 


in no small degree to ingenious applications of that queer old exemp- 
tion, benefit of clergy, so strangely distorted from its original 
purpose. 

\RTHUR Lyon Cross 

92 Stephen, Criminal Lax 172, and ss. 7 


93 24 and 25 Vict., ss. 96 

94 Stephen, Criminal Law, I. 473-475. 

95 Jbid., I. 478 

96 For the arguments of Paley and Eldon to th ntrary see Lecky, England, 


VII. 321, and Walpole, England, I. 169 
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THE STATES’ RIGHTS DOCTRINE AND THE TREATY- 
MAKING POWER 


[He possibility that the United States may have to face again a 
situation such as that which arose when the government of Japan 
protested at Washington against impending state legislation for limit- 
ing the right of Japanese aliens to hold land, gives renewed and 
added interest to the history of earlier contests over the authority of 
the federal government to regulate this matter by treaty. Certain 
aspects of the subject have been discussed recently in several mono 
graphs upon the relation between the treaty-making powers of the 
United States and the reserved powers of the several states, in which 
much emphasis has been placed upon decisions of the Supreme 
Court in cases arising under treaties governing the inheritance, 
possession, and disposal of real property by aliens... But compara- 
tively little has been said about the circumstances under which these 
treaties were made; and I believe that the history of their negotia- 
ion and ratification, particularly those concluded before 1860, may 
be a valuable complement to what has been written about their 
ultimate construction and application. In concluding them the presi- 
dents and the Senate actually interpreted the treaty-making clause 
of the Constitution, and their interpretation possessed an authority 
exceeded only by that of the Supreme Court. During the thirty 
years preceding the Civil War this interpretation was deflected from 
the nationalist to the states’ rights position in an ever-increasing 
degree. The Senate, particularly, stood forth in its appointed place 
as the protector of the sovereign states, and went far toward recog- 
nizing the existence of wide powers effectively reserved by them 
from the treaty-making authority of the federal government. Thus, 
although a number of these treaties have been construed and applied 
since 1860 by judges whose decisions reflect the spirit of nationalism 
that has prevailed during the last generation, yet they actually were 
made by statesmen who lived and worked in a different political 
atmosphere and who were in the gravest doubt about their con- 
stitutional authority to do what they since have been declared to 

1 Burr, The Treaty-Making Power of the United States and the Methods of 
its Enforcement as affecting the Police Powers of the States (Philadelphia, 1912), 
sec. IV.; Corwin, National Supremacy (New York, 1913), ch. IV., V., VI., passim ; 
Tucker, Limitations on the Treaty-Making Power under the Constitution of the 
United States (Boston, 1915), ch. VI 
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have done. Their history affords a new illustratic 


stitutional elasticity of the American government, and at tl me 


time may throw some additional light upon one of the 1 t 
ing and important of our current political problems 
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Internation Law I ¢ Vas ne «< 
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1237-1241 
Davia. Notes I 3 
4Sty itions of this sort are f nad tr +} Nether 
lands, 1782; Sweden, 1783; Great ritain, 1 +: New ranada tr 
1850; the Argentine Republic, 18 t Two § , sa ”% 
ventions between the United States of America and er vers (Washingt 
1909), I. 23, 203, 471, 597; II. 1 reatte 
ind Conventions None of these agreements | r the 
property, or may do so, within a certain time r ny time In cases arising 
under some of the earlier ones this was construed to mean th he mig I j 
permanently: Fairfax v. Hunter (1 7 Crar ra r 
2 Wheaton 259; Carneal v. Banks 
tionable, however, whether the treaties w he } i : ler y 
ipply t real estate In n pit ne +} 
Attorney-General Wirt stated that, “ The sixth article of the 1 treaty of amity 
and commerce between the United States and Sweden is understood as applying 
to personal property only 1 Opinions of Attorr eral z Both this treaty 
and the agreement with the Netherlands pr le ut there shall be reciprocal 
equality between aliens and citizens in the disposition of “g ls and effects 
Evidently Attorney-General believed that tl terms did not include rea 


The States Rights Doctrin 
’ placed aliens in sol vhat similar position in 1 ed ta real aectate 
Thus, although the removal of these disabilities tr \ for tl 
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treaties do not put aliens on an equality with citizens, but provide 
that where they are disqualified for the inheritance of real estate 
they shall be allowed to sell the same and to withdraw the proceeds, 
without molestation or detraction, within a given period. The time 
specified varies in the different treaties, as follows: a reasonable 
time ; the time fixed by the laws of the country, or in case the laws 
actually in force may not have fixed any such time, then a reason- 
able time ; three years; two years, with a reasonable extension ; such 
term as the laws of the state will permit; the longest period allowed 
by the law.’ The consular convention of 1853 with France puts 


estate. The question never was judicially decided. Corwin cites both treaties, 
without qualification, as applying to real property. National Supremacy, p. 61. 
lhe provision in the Jay Treaty applies only to “ British subjects who now hold 
lands in the territories of the United States”, and vice versa. In that with the 
1e right given is qualified by the provision that the alien heir “ shall 


succeed to his personal property, and either to his real estate or to the proceeds 


The convention of 1800 with France has been classed with the other treaties 
mentioned as belonging to this group. Article VII., however, renews the stipula- 
tions of article XI. of the treaty of 1778 only with a proviso that makes the right 
to hold property wholly dependent upon state law. The reservation could hardly 
be expressed more clearly than in the words used, “It is agreed . . . that in case 
the laws of either of the two States should restrain strangers from the exercise 
of the rights of property with respect to real estate, such real property may be 
sold, or otherwise disposed of, to citizens ... of the country where it may be, 
and the other nation shall be at liberty to enact similar laws.” Treaties and Con- 
ventions, I. 499. Corwin says, “ The Treaty of 1778 with France was terminated 
by the brief hostilities of 1798, but the stipulations of Article XI. of that treaty 
were renewed in Article VII. of the temporary Convention of 1800, ‘the most 
expressive of all precedents, it having passed through the hands, and received the 


approbation, of John Adams, John Marshall, Oliver Ellsworth, Thomas Jefferson, 


and James Madison, who, if anybody, should have understood the Constitution ’, 
Vational Supremacy, pp. 78-79. The quotation is from Caleb Cushing, 8 Opinions 
of Attorneys General 415-416 (1857). 
rreaties with Prussia (1785, 1799, 1828), Spain (1795), Sardinia (1838), 
Hanover (1840, 1846), the Hawaiian Islands (1849) allow a reasonable time. 
Treaties and Conventions, I, 889, 895, 911; II. 1608, 1480, 1489, 1500, 1644. 
Those with Russia (1832) and Portugal (1840) allow the time fixed by the laws 
of the country, or in case the laws actually in force may not have fixed any such 
ne, then a reasonable time. Jbid., II. 1457, 1518. Those with Colombia (1824), 


Central America (1825), the Hanseatic Republics (1827), Chile (1832), Switzer- 


land (1847), Guatemala (1849), Venezuela (1836), Peru-Bolivia (1836), Ecuador 
(1839) allow three years. Jbid., I. 163, 174, 295, 424, 864, 903; II. 1377, 1763, 
1834 In the last three treaties named the states seem to have been left free to 


levy any detraction they might choose by the provision that the proceeds of the 
sale of property might be withdrawn, “ without molestation, nor any other charges 
than those which are imposed by the laws of the country”. The conventions with 
Hesse (1844), Wirttemberg (1844), Saxony (1845), Bavaria (1845), Nassau 
(1846), and Austria-Hungary (1848) allow two years with a reasonable extension. 
Ibid., I. 34, 57, 947; II. 1231, 1610, 1893. Those with Switzerland (1850), and 
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Frenchmen on an equality with Americans in regard to both the 
possession and disposition of real and personal property under cer 
tain conditions, which will be discussed below. 

. Diversity is, perhaps, the most striking characteristic of this et 
tire group of regulations. At one extreme are found those which 
ignore the existence of state laws governing the inheritance and di 
posal of land by aliens; at the other those which make foreigners 

1 wholly dependent upon such laws for rights of any sort in r 
property. Between these extremes state aut] ority Is recogniz d in 
almost every possible degree. And while there is no steady and 
uniform development from one type to the other, this recognition is 
much more frequent and complete at the end than at the beginning 
of the period. The conclusion is that in these, as in many other 
affairs of state, action was determined neither wholly by a constitu 
tional theory, nor entirely by the political exigencies of the moment 
for while the executive and the Senate never adopted and con 
sistently followed any definite policy upon the question of the power 
of the federal government to regulate by treaty the inheritance and 
disposal of real property, vet in the formulation of parth ular treati 
they recognized more and more the exclusive nature of the rights 
of the states. The absence of a consistent policy upon such treaties 
may, perhaps, be attributed in part to fluctuating and sharply divided 
feeling on the question. Probably to a greater degree it is to be ex 
plained by the indifference of the Senate toward a function more or 
less routine, and the existence of a strong presumption in favor of 
the ratification in unmodified form of all treaties sent in by th 
President. Amendment was the difficult course; it would o 
only in exceptional cases and as the result of unusual effort by those 
desiring change. Not only may this help to explain the absence of 
a fixed policy, but it furnishes reasonable grounds for attaching 
greater significance to the amendment or rejection of some agre 
ments not in accord with the states’ rights position, than to acquies- 
cence in others of the same sort. 

During the first forty-five years under the Constitution the presi 
dents and the Senate seem to have been in agreement upon the con 
stitutional question under discussion, for not until 1835 did the latter 
either amend or reject any treaty provision regulating the inher 

: tance and disposal of real propert Such harmony did not exi 


however, between the treatv-making power and the courts n the 


early part of this period the Supreme Court repeatedly ruled that 


permit. Jbid., I. 157; II. 1766. That 


longest period allowed by tl LW 
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the United States did possess authority to put aliens on a common 
footing with citizens in regard to real estate. In a series of cases 
arising under the treaties of 1778 and 1800 with France, and of 1794 
with Great Britain, Marshall and his colleagues upheld the validity 
both of the pre-constitutional agreements and of those concluded 
under the new government, even when the former granted to aliens 
the right to inherit land and hold it permanently.‘ 


This position is quite in harmony with the general character of the 


court under the great Chief Justice. The presidents and the Senate, 
however, did not follow the lead so clearly given by the Federalist 
bench. Instead they proceeded in the opposite direction, for with 
the exception of the Jay Treaty no agreement was made during 


these vears which granted to aliens the right to hold real estate. On 
the contrary, when the old guarantee in the treaty of 1778 with 
France was renewed in the convention of 1800 it was with explicit 
recognition of the right of each state to prohibit what had been 


granted before without reservation, and all of the other agreements 


of the period contain a similar recognition in one form or another 
There seems here to have been a distinct divergence between the 
opinion of the Supreme Court on the constitutional question and 
the practice of that part of the government charged with making 


The underlying cause of this divergence is to be found in the 


theory of state sovereignty and states’ rights which, during the first 
e century, became one of the dominant forces in the life 


6 Fairfax v7. Hunter (1813), 7 Cranch 603; Chirac v. Chirac (1817), 2 Wheaton 
259; Craig v. Radford (1818), 3 Wheaton 594; Orr v. Hodgson (1819), 4 Wheaton 
453; Hughes v. Edwards (1824), 9 Wheaton 489; Carneal v. Banks (1825), 10 
Wheaton 181 In Carneal v. Banks, for instance, the court declared, “‘ The alleged 
alienage of Lacassaign constitutes no objection [to the validity of the title]. 
Had the fact been proved, this court decided, in the case of Chirac v. Chirac 
(reported in 2 Wheat. Rep., 259), that the treaty of 1778, between the United 
States and France, secures to the citizens and subjects of either power the privi 
lege of holding lands in the territory of the other.” 10 Wheaton 189. 

7 The growing opposition to the position of Marshall and his associates is 
nowhere more clearly expressed than in an opinion given to the Secretary of 


State in 1819 by Attorney-General William Wirt, who stated that, “an alien can, 
in the United States, inherit, with the faculty of carrying away and alienating, 
every species of personal property, without being liable to any jus detractus. But 
he cannot inherit real or fast property at all: nor is there any power in the gen- 
eral government, us I conceive, to alter, either by law or treaty, the provisions 
of the particular States in this respect.” 1 Opinions of Attorneys General 275. 


On the other hand, in 1831 Edward Livingston, secretary of state, informed the 


Russian chargé d'affaires that the power in question did appertain to the federal 
government. Moore, Jnternational Law Digest, V. 177, quoting MS. Notes to 
Foreign Legations, IV. 396 It is to be noted, however, that the power was most 


cautiously used in the Russian treaty, which was then under discussion. 
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of the United States. The conflict which the dogma engendered 
affected successively Congress. the president nd 


the supreme federal tribunal responded to the movement far 1 


slowly than did the political departments ¢ ! . 
1837 the court re ed as st 
On the other | ind, as the one arena in wl 
doctrine faced no numerical odds, as the institutional guar 
+ + +1 + } 
State integrity, the sen ec eat ime ft Vel Cl 
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involved the qu ( 1 | 
i 
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vious George ce | nm. S 
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in abs il eq ] | nl l | 
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disposition b te ( t or o 
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\tter conter« ( j 
retary of state, instructed Livingston to « 
de Tschann. Similar stipulations with 1 ! 
the property of aliens’, he wrote, “are, 


familiar to our diplomacy. . . . The tent 
vention with Russia is an example to which I beg leave 
and may serve as a guide in the negotiati 


Livingston was instructed to model a treaty with Switzerland uy 


the agreement whicl 


cluded in recognizi 


almost literally, the provisions of article X. of the Rt n treat 
Article II. stipulated that where the laws of a state o1 nton cor 


stituted alienage a bar to the possessio1 


8In this period of thr years Marshall w t 1 by ney, and four 
mew associate justi e to the ber 
9 Edward Liv I s Me t r MS. S r 
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France, XIV., no. 2 
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WSS 
Rs 1 the right of the states to regulate the inher 
tance and disposal of real property The convention vw signed 
March 6, 1835, and consisted of two articles, which reproduced 
to Edward Livingston, Apr 1834, MS. Instructior 
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heir should be “allowed the term prescribed by the laws of the said 
State or Canton”, or “if no such term shall be prescribed a reason- 


able time to dispose of such property”, and to export the proceeds 
without paying any other charges than those to which a native would 
be liable.” 

The fate of the treaty is revealed by correspondence between 
the successors of McLane and Livingston. In January, 1838, Lewis 
Cass, then minister to France, forwarded to John Forsyth, secretary 
of state, a note from de Tschann inquiring into the matter. The 
letters throw an interesting light upon American diplomatic methods, 
or lack of them, in that day. Cass wrote: 

I am entirely uninformed as to the arrangement entered into between 
Mr. Livingston and M. de Tschann, or why it was not ratified. I have 
told Mr. de Tschann that I have no authority to act upon this subject, 
but that I would refer the matter to the State Department. 


P. S. May I ask to be informed as to the grounds of the objection 
of the Convention negociated by Mr. Livingston that I may communi- 
cate them to Mr. de Tschann? I understand that neither he nor the 
Swiss Government has received any information upon the subject, and 
a proper comity would seem to require some communication should be 
made to them.?” 

The ignorance of the existence of the treaty on the part of the 
American minister and of its fate on the part of the Swiss chargé, 
was terminated eight months later. Early in September Forsyth 
wrote to Cass informing him of its rejection by the Senate two years 
previously, and adding, 

The grounds of this decision are not officially known to me, and it would 
be useless now to enter into speculation concerning them. It is, however, 
understood that the vote of rejection was carried by such a majority 
as to render it hopeless that any agreement containing like stipulations 
would, upon presentation, meet a different fate. 

He further declared that, should the sentiments of his constitutional 
advisers change, the President would be glad to reopen the matter.** 

The rejection of the treaty was, indeed, a decisive one, the vote, 
twenty-three to fourteen, being almost a reversal of the two-thirds 
majority required for ratification. The vote itself is not without 
interest. The yeas were almost exclusively those of northern Demo- 
crats, Daniel Webster and Goldsborough of Maryland being the 


11 MS., State Department, Bureau of Rolls and Library, Unperfected Trea- 
es, M 

12 Lewis Cass to John Forsyth, January 27, 1838, MS. Despatches, France, 
XXVIII 

13 John Forsyth to Lewis Cass, September 3, 1838, MS. Instructions, France, 
XIV., no. 25. 
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only Whigs to support ratification. On the other hand, s ithern 
and two northern Democrats joined with the Whigs in defeating tl 
treaty."* If it be conceded that the issue was join d on the state 
rights question this division seems perfectly natural. And it i 
tremely difficult to imagine any other reason for the rejection of tl 
treaty, particularly by such a division. As McLane had observed. 
such stipulations were familiar to our diplomacy ; indeed, tl 
peared in fourteen treaties which had been concluded since 1780 
There is abundant evidence of the existence of a real need for such 
an agreement with Switzerland, and the correspondence shows that 
both Jackson and Van Buren desired to conclude one. On the other 
hand, why should the Senate reject a treaty with Switzerland upon 


these grounds, and at almost the same time consent to the ratificati 


bil on 
of treaties with other countries containing similar stipulati 
Perhaps, as Secretary Forsyth remarked in 1838, it would be useless 
now to enter into speculation concerning the reasons for such appar 


ent inconsistency. This much may be noted, however, that in the 
other cases the provisions regulating the inheritance and disposal 
of property comprise only one article in general treaties coverit 
wide range of subjects, and of great value to the nation, whil 
sole purpose of the rejected Swiss treatv was to settle this one 
question. The difference is one that may well have affected th 
action of the Senate lhe subsequ nt course of the Senat ind « 
the President in concluding treaties with Switzerland containing 
stipulations of this sort exhibits the same want of consistet nd is 
of even greater interest in general study of the subject 

A more immediate instance of positive senatorial action upon an 
agreement of this type is afforded by the amendment of the tre 
of 1845 with Bavaria. This is one of six treaties regulating prop- 
erty rights negotiated with the German states by Henry Wheaton 


Of these agreements four were accepted by the Senate as negotiated, 


that with Bavaria was amended to make one of its provisions appl) 


to personal property only, and that with Electoral Hesse never was 


14 Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the Senate of the United States of 
America, IV. 559 (cited hereafter as Sen. Ex. Journ 

15 Russia, 1832; Venezuela, 1836; Peru-Bolivia, 1836; Sardinia, 1828 

16 Almost a decade earlier Wheaton had been instructed endeavor to con- 
clude such agreements. Upon the rejection of the Swiss treaty of 1836 these 
instructions were countermanded. But the seventh artic] f the treaty of 184 
with Hanover contains practically the sa pr sions as those rejected in 18 
When it passed the Senate, Wheaton suggested that he be empowered to nego 
tiate conventions with Saxony, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Electoral Hesse, and the 


Grand Duchy of Hesse. Nassau was subsequently added. Henry Wheaton to 


H. S. Legaré, June 14, 1843, MS. Despatches, Prussi 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXII. —37 


Ill 
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‘ted upon at all.‘* The amendment of the Bavarian treaty seems 
to have been merely the rectification of a clerical error on the part of 
the American negotiator. The second article of each of the Wheaton 
conventions fixes the period during which the alien heirs of real 


e may dispose of such property in those states whose laws will 
not permit them permanently to hold it. In every agreement ex- 
cept that with Bavaria the third article puts aliens upon precisely 
le same footing as natives in the acquisition and disposal of per- 
sonal property. In the third article of the Bavarian treaty the words 


and” preceded the words “personal property”. The effect 
of such a provision would be to render nugatory the preceding article 
and to make its inclusion in the treaty an absurdity. It seems ob- 
vious that the two words crept in through carelessness, perhaps in 
preparing the formal draft. This view is supported by a statement 
of Wheaton himself.** Upon motion of Senator Huger of the Com 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the Senate, by unanimous consent, re- 
solved to strike out the words “real and”, and then unanimously 
voted to advise and consent to the ratification of the treaty.’® 
In 1847 a second convention regulating property rights was ne- 
ames Buchanan to Andrew J. Donelson, October 12, 1847, MS. Instruc- 
yns, Prussia, XIV., no. 12; see also Sen. Ex. Journ., VII. 140, 167. This con 
vention does not differ in any material manner from the other agreements which 
were approved by the Senate. Buchanan declared that the State Department did 
not know why the Senate had failed to act upon it 
18 Henry Wheaton to J. C. Calhoun, January 21, 1845, MS. Despatches, Prussia 
TTT 
III. (Wheaton), no. 257 


19 Sen. Ex. Journ., VI. 446-449; for the course of the treaty in the Senate 


see thid., VI. 339, 4¢ $29, 444. There are two curious circumstances in the sub- 
sequent history of this article The first is found in the instructions with which 
Calhoun returned the treaty to Wheaton for the approval of the Bavarian govern- 


ment. The Secretary of State declared that, “ The President would have had no 
hesitation in ratifying the Convention as it stood; and he hopes and believes that 
the amendmént wil! not prove a fatal objection on the part of Bavaria”. J. C. 


Calhoun to Henry Wheaton, March 27, 1845, MS. Instructions, Prussia, XIV., 


no. 68. In view of the character of the amendment which had been made, this 
statement seems hardly to be rational. It is not impossible that national politics 


rather than departmental affairs occupied the focus of attention in the mind of 
the Secretary at the moment when it was written. Such lapses have occurred 
since the days of Calhoun. But even more inexplicable is the fact that in all of 
the editions of the treaties and conventidns of the United States with foreign 
powers appear the words ordered by the Senate to be stricken out. Notes afford 
the information that in the original treaty they are encircled with red ink, and 
Davis adds that they were stricken out by order of the Senate. Davis, “ Notes 
upon Foreign Treaties”, p. 1248. The presence of the red circle is simply ex- 
plained: examination of the originals of the treaties of this period shows that it 
was the practice of the State Department to encircle with red crayon words 
stricken out by Senate amendments. In no other instance, however, do the words 


so excised appear in the printed treaties 
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the amendments suggested were adopted with but three dissenting 
votes. The Senate, in fact, went further than the President had 
requested. Fillmore had been of the opinion that the provision of 
the fifth article granting to Swiss citizens the right to dispose of 
‘would be no otherwise ob- 


‘ 


their personal property and real estate 
jectionable, if it stood by itself, than as it would seem to imply a 
power to hold that of which they are permitted to dispose”. Hence 
he did not ask that it be removed. The Senate, however, struck out 
the words, “and real”, leaving the article to apply to personal prop- 
erty only. At the same time article VI., which was of an executory 
nature, was amended to accord with the changes made in the pre- 
ceding article.** After a delay of six months the amended treaty 
was returned to Mann with instructions to explain the situation to 
the Swiss government and, if possible, to secure acceptance of the 
changes which had been made.** Seventeen months later, February, 
1853, it was again laid before the Senate, the amendments of 1851 
as modified by the Swiss having been incorporated into the body of 
the treaty, which now was presented as a continuous draft.” 
When the Senate had amended article V. so that it applied to 
personal property only, it had left the treaty without any provision 
regulating the inheritance and withdrawal of real property. In the 
modified draft now to be passed upon, the disposition of land was 
provided for by two paragraphs which had been added to this article. 
The first stipulated that the provisions of the article covering the 
disposition of personal property should be applicable to real estate 
in those states in which foreigners should be entitled to hold or to 
inherit land.*° This was agreed to by the Senate without question. 
The second additional clause followed the commonly accepted form 
and provided that in those states where alien heirs could not hold 
real estate there should be “accorded to the said heir, or other suc- 
cessor, a term of not less than three years to sell”’ such property.** 
After the treaty had been discussed several times it was moved to 
amend article V. by striking out all of this clause. The vote stood 
seventeen to eleven in favor of the excision, but as the twenty-eight 
members present did not constitute a quorum the matter was carried 
over. Three weeks later the motion to strike out the clause was 
replaced by one offered by Senator Mason, veteran chairman of the 


23 Sen, Ex. Journ., VIII. 289, 312 

24 Daniel Webster to A. Dudley Mann, September 25, 1851, MS. Special Mis- 
sions, I., no. 2, p. 339. 

25 Sen. Ex. Journ., IX. 25-26. 


26 Treaties and Conventions, IT. 176s. 


27 MS. Treaties, no. 353 (Bureau of Rolls and Library). 
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Committee on Foreign Relations The committee proposed 
amend the clause by striking out the words, “a term « 
than three years’, and inserting in lieu thereot, “such term as thi 
laws of the State or Canton will permit”. With this amet 
which was accepted without a division, it was unanimously resol 
: to advise and consent to the ratification of the tre 
delibe rate modification of the article 1s believed t nadicat 
very strongly that the Senate of 1854 deemed the authe 
treaty-making power to regulate the inheritance and dispos 
real property to bi highly questi mable here 1s, 1 reover, the 
strongest sort of additional evidence supporting this conclusion, 
at the same time absolutely proving that this was the sit take 
by President Pierce and his Secretary ot Stat In the letter « 
instruction with which Marey return: 
Switzerland, the Secretary decl l 
Most of our treaties, including the existing o1 ith S rland 
respecting the Droit d’Aubai contain the 
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into effect in such states, the number having 
to three or four, as withhold thei: sent t 
This last statement « 1 leave no d Ct ( 
tive branch of the government was that the powe1 
reserved to the states, and was outside the 
making power of the United States 
Additional interest is given to the circumst 
this treaty was amended by the fact tl e ’ 
stein v. Lynham turns on the interpretation of the very clause which 
was modified by the Senate he question at issue, reduced t 
; simplest terms, may be stated thus: the treaty of 1850 guarantees 
Swiss citizens inheriting real property in a state in which they n 


not legally hold such property the right to sell or withdr 


the time allowed by the law of that stat iF ise the law of the 
‘ state does not fix such term, may or may not the sale and with 
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court of appeals declared that it could not be.** The Supreme Court 
of the United States reversed the decision, and finally ruled that 
the right of withdrawal existed under the treaty independently of 
state legislation. Both courts, to a considerable extent, based their 
decisions upon their respective conclusions as to what the framers 
of the treaty had intended this clause to mean.*? 

In presenting the opinion of the Virginia tribunal Judge Mon- 
cure stated that it was the belief of the court that the framers of 
the treaty had intended it to be dependent upon state legislation for 
its operation and effect. He declared this to be the plain meaning 
of the language used, and argued that if it had been desired to give 
the alien heir a right to sell the property within a reasonable time, 
even in case the state should not choose to permit it, or to prescribe 
such time, 
the term of time ... would have been prescribed by the treaty itself, as 
had been done by the treaty between the same powers of May 4, 1848. 

Why [he inquired] was not a similar provision made in the treaty 
of November 9, 185573 Obviously because it was intended that the con- 
sent and co-operation of the state should be necessary to give effect to 
that part of the treaty. ... May we not suppose that the framers of 
the treaty of 1855 intended to avoid the exercise of at least a doubtful 
power by omitting such a provision... and by inserting in its stead 
such a provision as is contained in the subsequent treaty of 1855 ?%4 
The Supreme Court, however, speaking through Justice Swayne, de- 
cided that it was clearly the intention of the framers of the treaty 
“to secure to the beneficiaries absolutely the right ‘to sell said prop- 
erty’, and ‘to withdraw and export the proceeds thereof without 
difficulty’”’. The terms of the clause were held to “imply clearly 
that some time, and not that none was to be allowed”. It was 
further observed that if the case were to be decided under the treaty 
of 1847 there would not be a doubt as to the result, and that the 
court thought the case equally clear under the treaty of 1850. 

Detailed study of these two opinions affirms the judgment that 
every point in the history of the article and clause in question di- 
rectly and powerfully supports the position taken by the Virginia 

31 28 Gratton 62 (1876) 


82 Judge Moncure said, “ This case, therefore depends entirely on the true 


construction of the third clause of the fifth article of the said treaty."’ 28 Gratton 
71. The Supreme Court declared that “ The fifth article ... is the hinge of the 
controversy between the parties.” roo U. S. 485 

38 This was the date of the proclamation of the treaty, which was signed 
November 2s, 1850. It is the practice of the State Department to identify treaties 
by the date of signature. 

$8428 Gratton 71-72. 


85 100 U. S. 483, 486-487. 
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court. Judge Moncure cites the provision of the tr 847 
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ment. It would, however, have reduced to the status of dicta any 
opinion expressed upon the constitutionality of the treaty. 

The conclusion that the Senate had intended to handle with 
great caution the constitutional question involved in article V. of 
the Swiss treaty is strengthened by its action upon a convention 
negotiated in 1854 with Brunswick and Ltneburg, and by the very 
terms of this agreement. Article II. stipulates in words identical 
with those of the Senate amendment to the Swiss convention, that in 
case real property inherited by citizens of either party within the 
territory of the other cannot be held on account of alienage, “ such 
term as the laws of the State or country will permit shall be allowed ” 
for its sale and withdrawal.** Inasmuch as this phrase was written 
into the Brunswick agreement by Secretary Marcy while the ratifica- 
tion of the Swiss convention was still under consideration, it is 
reasonable to infer that he deemed it to be within the bounds of the 
extremely narrow limits which he had just placed upon the treaty- 
making power in his explanation of its inclusion in the latter treaty.** 
As might be expected, the Senate had no fault to find with this 
part of the conyention. In amending the first article, however, the 
revising body went further than it ever had in protecting the right 
of the states to control all property within their borders. The 
provision was that, “* The citizens of each one of the high contracting 
parties shall have power to dispose of their personal property, within 
the jurisdiction of the other, either by testament, donation, or ab 
intestato, or in any other manner.’*® These were the customary 
terms governing the disposition of personal property. But the 
Senate, by amendment, in this instance made the right “ subject to 
the laws of the State or country in which the domicil is, or the 
property found”.*° It is to be noted that this article concerned 
personal property only. Attention is directed to its amendment 
because this is the only instance in which the Senate acted to bring 
a treaty grant of rights in the disposal of personal property into 
subjection to state law. It is hardly to be supposed that the body 
of men who went to this extreme in the protection of the states had 
intended to amend the Swiss treaty so as to heighten rather than 
diminish the questionable character of the grant made by it in the 
more delicate matter of real estate. 

7 Treaties and Conventions, I. 157. 

38 The advice and consent of the Senate had been given on the twenty-ninth 
of the preceding May, but the President did not ratify the convention until No- 
vember 6. Treaties and Conventions, II. 1763. 
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The attitude of the Senate of this period upon the question of 
the extent to which the treaty-making power authorized the federal 


government to control the inheritance and disposal of real estate, 


. and even of personal property, is further revealed by two other 
treaties which came before it during the vears wl t] S 
treaty of 1850 Was being considered rst these was nego 

‘ tiated with Belgium in 1852. ‘This convention never was perfected 
and no copy of it is preserved in the Bureau of Roll 
It is evident, however, that the first article regulated the rights of 
aliens as to personal property and the second their rights in land 
Although considered intermittently between August, 1852, and D 
cember, 1853, no progress was made towards rat tion at tl 
time.** Four years later, January, 1858, the convention was 
vived and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations.*® Or: 
the twenty-ninth of that month Secret Cass informed H. d 
Bosch Spencer, Belgian charge d'affaires, that the committee had 
agreed to report it, and submitted to hit transcript of 
ment which they intended to propose.*! te in July Spencer 
formed the Secretarv of State that his sovereign had aut! | 
the acceptance of the proposed amendment, and suggest 
take the form of an litional article lo o 

It is hereby derstood that tl . ‘ ; 
much as they concern immovable propert nd that tl Article < 
shall be applicable in those states o1 ly of the U1 n tl pe 
tion of which is not contrary to said 
Six months later the Committee on Foreign R« 
the convention with an amendment substantially in this fort Sut 
although the Senate considered the convention twice, no positive 
action was taken, and on March 8 it was finally tabled.‘ Che 
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failure of the Senate to consent to ratification in 1852-1853, the 
nature of the proposed amendment, and the final fate of the con- 
vention certainly are highly suggestive of reluctance to decide the 
constitutional question involved. 

By its amendment of article VII. of the French consular conven- 
tion of 1853, the Senate again revealed its extreme solicitude for 
the rights of the states as opposed to the treaty-making powers of 
the federal government. In its first clause this article provided 
that, “In all the States of the Union, whose existing laws permit 
it, Frenchmen shall enjoy the right of possessing personal and real 
property by the same title and in the same manner as the citizens 
of the United States.” The clause further stipulates that French 
citizens are to be on an equality with Americans in the disposition 
of such property. In the second clause the President engages to 
recommend to those states by whose existing laws aliens are not 
permitted to hold real estate the passage of such laws as may be 
necessary for conferring this right. The third clause confers upon 
citizens of the United States the same rights within France with 
respect to real and personal property as are enjoyed by French 
citizens, with the reservation to the French government of the 
ulterior right of establishing reciprocity in the matter.*? During 
the debate on the convention twelve senators, most of them Demo- 
crats, attempted to strike out all of article VII. The article was 
retained, but was amended by the insertion into the first clause of 
the qualifying phrase, “so long and to the same extent as the 
said laws shall remain in force”. The clause then read, “In all 
the States of the Union, whose existing laws permit it, so long and 
to the same extent as the said laws shall remain in force, French- 
men shall enjoy the right of possessing personal and real property 
by the same title and in the same manner as the citizens of the United 
States.””. With this alteration and with a minor change in the word- 
ing of the title, the resolution of advice and consent was passed, 
twenty-five to ten. The same group which had endeavored to secure 
the excision of article VII. voted against ratification.** The pur- 
pose of the phrase inserted by the Senate seems to be obvious. It 
was to reserve to those states whose existing laws put French 
citizens on an equality with Americans in the inheritance and dis- 
posal of land the right to withdraw the privileges of this position at 
any time without the possibility of being brought into conflict with 
a treaty of the United States. 

The two important federal cases under the French consular con- 
47 MS. Treaties with Foreign Powers, no. 92 (Bureau of Rolls and Library). 
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vention of 1553 are Prevost 7. Greneaux, 185¢ nd G 
Riggs, 1889. Each turns upon the article which was amet 
the Senate, in the interpretation of which they offer striking 
example of the extent to which even the 1 ehest court 1 flects 
decisions the dominant political thought of the tim I pinion 
in the case of 1856, written by Chief Just ney, 1s states’ rights 


to the core. That of 1889, from the hand of Justice Field, voices 


with equal distinctness the nationalist doctrine upon tl stior 
at issue. Each is thoroughly in accord with the polit views of 
the court. Chief Justice Taney wrot 

In affirm this lgment, it ! 


the Treaty and its Operation 1 the State, after it was made, d 


the laws of Lou slana rhe Treaty doe not clair tor the nited Stat 
the right of controlling the succession of real or personal property in a 
state. And its operation is expressly he State 1 
whose laws permit it, so long and to the sat extent as th iv hall 
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matter of fact, was it understood, or stated, that the privileges 
granted were to be reciprocal? The third clause of the article shows 
clearly that they were understood not to be. It stipulates that, 

In like manner, but with the reservation of the ulterior right of estab- 
lishing reciprocity in regard to possession and inheritance, the Govern- 
ment of France accords to the citizens of the United States the same 

ights within its territory in respect to real and personal property, and 
to inheritance, as are enjoyed by its own citizens.*? 

Clearly, it was understood that France was granting more than 
merely reciprocal privileges, and it is explicitly stipulated that she 
should not be bound permanently to do so.** In Prevost v. Greneaux 
the court held that the French consular convention of 1853 was 
intended to grant no right not given by state law. In Geofroy v. 
Riggs the decision was that this treaty was expected to confer rights 
independently of state legislation. Between these two positions 
the issue is clear. Is it too much to say that the contemporary 
opinion correctly expresses the real intent of the makers of the 
treaty, while that written after the passage of thirty-three years and 
the decision of the Civil War represents what would have been 
meant by the President and the Senate in 1889?°* I believe that it 
is not. 

The seven instances in which the Senate rejected, dropped, or 
amended treaties regulating the inheritance and disposal of real 
property occurred between 1830 and 1860. No such action was 


taken before or after this period.** With reference to the con- 


1 es ( nve? ns I 
2 The alternative construction of the article is well stated in the argument 
of John Selden, attorney for the appellee, as follows: “ The concessions, on the 
part of the United States, expressed in this article of the convention are: (1) 
The adoption as part of the supreme law of the land, of certain existing state laws, 
so long as they may remain in operation; and, (2) the engagement of the Presi- 
dent, to recommend to those States by whose laws aliens are not permitted to 
hold real estate, the passage of enabling enactments.” 133 U. S. 260. 
\ concrete example of the change in attitude is an incident mentioned in 
Davis's “ Notes’: “In 1870 a proposal was made to the Department of State to 


open negotiations with a Foreign Power, with a view of conferring upon citizens 


of each the power of holding, disposing of, and succeeding to real estate in the 
territories of the other. In deference to the doubts suggested from the bench, 
the question was submitted to the Committee of Foreign Relations of the Senate 
for advice. After full consideration they advised the negotiation of a Treaty for 
that purpose if possible.” Davis, “ Notes upon Foreign Treaties”, p. 1239. 

54 Provisions of the sort described appear in nine treaties subsequently con- 
cluded. Some apply the most favored nation principle to the rights of aliens in 
land, others put them on an equality with citizens, and others guarantee to them 
only such rights as may be given by the laws. These agreements are with Corea, 
Congo, the Dominican Republic, the German Empire, Italy, Nicaragua, the Orange 
Free State, Servia, and Venezuela. Treaties and Conventions, I. 329, 337, 405, 


553, 976; II. 1282, 1311, 1614, 1847. 
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stitutional question of limitations on the treaty-making power when 
opposed to the ris 


land laws, | believe the history of these treaties to show. rst, t} 


’ the matter did not become the subject of acute political contention 
the Senate until after 1830; secondly, that from then until 1860 th 
Senate and the executive entertained grave and increasing doubts 

5 concerning their authority to make treaties in this field; thirdly, that 


in this as in other phases of the states’ rights struggle neither the 
Senate nor the executive ever assumed and maintained a clear-cut 
definite position on the principle at issue; fourthly, that in every 
particular instance in which conflict arose the treaty in question was 
amended to bring it more nearly into accord with the states’ rights 
theory. These conclusions would seem to indicate that during the 
thirty years preceding the Civil War the Senate and some of the 
presidents went much further than did the courts in reaction from 
the nationalist conception of the scope of the treaty-making power 
Under the influence of this reaction a number of treaties wet 
amended with the intention of making provisions regulating 
inheritance and disposal of land dependent upon the laws of the 
states; and in one instance the Supreme Court interpreted such 
treaty in this spirit. But, as Disraeli once said, finality is not 
language of politics Before these treaties were finally construed | 
the Supreme Court, nationalist sentiment had again become unques 
tionably dominant among the people, and in both the political and tl 
judicial departments of the government. The treaties, therefor 
bear to-day the stamp of the nationalist doctrines of the men who 
construed them, rather than of the states’ rights dogmas whicl 
dictated the action of their makers. The authority of the feder 


s field is not fixed 


government in thi vy the Constitution 50 
rigidity ; more than one interpretation is possible. And so long as 


this is true the construction of the day, or of the generation, wil 


tend to be in harmony with the dominant political beliefs of the 


American people. 


—_ 

Ratston Haypen 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


LIMITATIONS OF GILD MONOPOLY 


Wariters in the field of English economic history usually accept 
the theory that the members of a craft gild generally secured and 
maintained a monopoly of working and trading in their particular 
branch of industry. Thus in his recent book, The Economic Organi- 


Salion of England, Professor \shley writes: 

The craft company was not simply an association among men of a 
town engaged in a particular occupation; it was the association, in idea 
and approximately in fact, of all the men so engaged. That means that, 
as soon as the company was solidly established, no man who did not 
belong to it could carry on the trade in the borough.! 

This theory needs some modification by reason of the tendency of 
the men of one craft to intermeddle in the trade of another. To 
buy and sell freely, regardless of gild restrictions, was sometimes 
even claimed as a right attaching to possession of the civic franchise. 

It cannot be denied, of course, that individual gilds sometimes 
secured monopolistic rights over those arts in which they special- 
ized. .\s early as Henry II.’s time the Weavers of London were 
granted a royal charter which forbade anyone to engage in their 
occupation within the City unless he were a member of their gild.* 
Similar privileges were conferred upon the Weavers of York, the 
Tailors of Chester, and many other such associations.* In 1363, as 
the result of a determined effort to prevent the Grocers from buying 
up and selling all kinds of merchandise, Parliament enacted a statute 
which provided that in future merchants should use but one kind 
of merchandise, and “that Artificers, Handicraft People, hold them 
everyone to one Mystery, which he will choose betwixt this and the 
said feast of Candlemas”.* So too, the famous Statute of Artif- 
icers, passed in the early part of Elizabeth’s reign, would seem to 
sustain the exclusive privileges of the crafts, in that it expressly for- 


bids anyone to exercise any trade then existing in England, “ excepte 
he shall have been brought uppe therein Seaven yeares at the least 
as Apprentice”. Evidence of this character makes out a case for 


1P. 37; cf. Gross, Gild Merchant, I. 114 
2 Liber Custumarum, p. 33. 
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careful historian of the London Drapers’ Company points out that 
though the Drapers temporarily established their control in 1363- 
1364, nevertheless “their monopoly did not last, nor was it ever com- 
plete’’.** An ordinance of the crafts of Beverley in 1493 implies 
intermeddling, in that it provides that in future every man shall be 
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‘in clothynge with the crafte yat he moste getts hys lyffyng by 
Starkey, writing in the time of Henry VIII., sums up the situation 
thus: “ For thys causyth much malyce, envy, and debate, both in cyte 
and towne, that one man meddylyth in the craft and mystere of 
other.”’** 

In some cases monopoly of manufacture seems to have been 
guarded more carefully than monopoly of trade. The tendency of 
those who have written in regard to the gilds has been to assume that 
these two kinds of monopoly necessarily went together. An exami- 
nation of the references to charters given by Gross, however, shows 
that in the majority of instances it was not necessarily a monopoly 
of trade and manufacture, as he states it to be, that was granted to 
the gild; it may have been solely a monopoly of manufacture.* In 
the case of the “corvesarii” of Oxford no one outside of the gild 
was to be permitted to sell any new work; nothing is said in regard 
to trading in goods that had once been put on the market."® 

The distinction between monopoly of manufacture and monopoly 
of trade is brought out more clearly, however, in the case of Rex v. 
Bagshaw, which came into court in the reign of Charles I. The 
question at issue was whether a citizen of London could lawfully 
exercise another craft than that to which he had been apprenticed. 
The defendant pleaded the custom of London, but verdict was found 


against him. The case is reported as foNows: 


The issue being joined, Whether there were such a custom as is 
pleaded? . Littleton, the Recorder of London, certified, ore tenus, that 
there was not any such custom generally; for he said, that the custom is 


12 Johnson, Hist. Drapers, I. 99. 

13 Poulson, Beverlac, p. 256. 

14 Starkey, England in the Reign of King Henry the Eighth: a Dialogue, ete. 
(E. E. T. S., 1878), p. 158; in a case held before the Court of King’s Bench re- 
garding an alleged violation of the seven-years’ apprenticeship requirement of 
the Statute of Artificers, it was held that if one had served an apprenticeship to 
any trade named in the act, he might exercise any other trade named therein. 
4 Leon, 9. 

15 Gross, Gild Merchant, I. 114-115, and foot-note. 

16“ Quod nullus scindat in eadem villa Oxonie aut suburbiis ejusdem cor- 
duanum aut corium tannatum conreatum, nec novum opus ad officium predictum 
pertinens in eisdem villa et suburbiis vendat, nisi sit de illa Gilda, sub forisfac- 
tura manuoperis illius.” From a charter of 12 Edw. II., quoted in Gross, Gild 
Merchant, I. 115 
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not, that one brought up as an apprentice in the trade of a ¢ itl 
cutler, etc., being a freeman of London, by colour thereof m ur 
other manual trade; but one of a trade who useth buying and selling 
may exercise another trade of buying and s¢ g 
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THe ENGiIsH RECUSANTS AND THE SPANISH ARMADA 
THERE is a widespread and quite inexplicable misappre S 

as to the part taken by the English Recusants in the preparation { 

defense made by England at the time of the approach of the Span 

Armada. It is asserted that in 1588 England, response to the 

government’s call for defenders against the threatened Spat I 

vasion, rose as one man, that Catholics foug side b de wit! 
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were forgotten, that the Lord High Admiral, the commander of the 


victorious | go] sh fleet, was himself an adherent o the Cathol 
faitl [hese statements are not based on satisfactory historical 
] tor + treals ite 
evide n fa e evidence forces one to an entirely opposite 
conclusion. Recusants were not enrolled in the English armies; 


they did not help man the English fleets: the Lord Admiral was not 


a Catholic. Whatever may have been the loyalty of the recusant 


portion of the population, the government, its very existence threat- 
ened by the foremost Catholic power of Europe, and fearful of the 


possibility of disatfection at home, denied to them the opportunity to 


he nation in the time of crisis. 

lhe tradition that Admiral Howard was a Roman Catholic seems 
to have grown up at some much later time. Every contemporary 
indication is against it. He is known to have served frequently on 
commissions for the apprehension of Recusants. He took part in 
all the anti-Catholic governmental action of the period. There is in 
his whole career no contemporary record of any charge of noncon- 
formity being brought against him, nor any evidence of his sympathy 
with the Catholics in their persecutions.’ So strong is this cumu- 
lative evidence that unless some new and surprising body of mate- 
rial should be discovered to offset it, historians should not continue 
to picture Howard of Effingham as the protagonist of the Catholic 
patriots, the leader who, placing patriotism above religious convic- 
tion, led thousands of his co-religionists to the defense of the 
kingdom. 

It is necessary at this point to give brief consideration to the gen- 
eral situation of these “co-religionists”. As compared with the 
policies of Continental countries toward those of their inhabitants 
who dissented in religious matters, Elizabeth’s treatment of the 
English Recusants cannot be considered to have been severe. To- 
ward the Jesuits and seminary priests the governmental policy was 


rigid and unsparing, but this was due to the suspected political nature 


of their activities, not to their religious convictions. Toward the 
ereat mass of English Catholics, those who were not actually engaged 


in plotting for the overthrow of the government or the restoration 
of papal authority, Elizabeth’s policy was one of surveillance rather 
than persecution. Punishment for non-attendance at the English 
Church was for the most part limited to the payment of fines. 
Recusancy was to be required to pay the expense caused by its own 

1 Cheyney, History of England from the Defeat of the Armada to the Death 


of Elizabeth, I. 43. 
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But the Privy Council went still further. It was not held suffi- 


cient to keep Recusants out of the army. As private persons they 
might be a very real source of danger in the day of trial. To pre- 
vent any such possibility it was decided that all Recusants should be 
disarmed. As early as March, 1585, we have a note in Lord Burgh- 
ley’s writing in which reference is made to a general muster and the 
disarming of the Recusants.’ In 1586 definite steps were taken 


toward this end. Orders were sent into the counties directing th. 
justices of the peace to collect all arms and armor owned by Recu- 
sants and to keep the same in some safe place. This measure was 
not one of confiscation but rather of removing an element of danger 
until fear of invasion might pass away. Later, in 1588, when the 
invasion had taken definite form, the Council notified the lords lieu- 
tenant of all the counties that this armor which two years before 
had been sequestered should now be sold for a fair price to such 
of “her Majesty’s well affected subjects” as were unfurnished. 
The money received was to be turned over to the original Recusant 
owners. The instructions further directed that all other armor re- 
maining as yet in the possession of Recusants should be taken from 
them and converted to the same use.‘ 

Up to this point the English Catholics, though disqualified for 
military service and deprived of arms and armor, had been secure 
in their persons. Now the government, probably actuated by the 
fear that the Spaniards having once landed might be re-enforced by 
this disaffected part of the population, took its third and most strin- 
gent step. The Privy Council decided to double its surveillance ani! 
to consign Recusants of note temporarily to prison. Orders to this 
effect were accordingly issued. The fact that the letters to the 
lieutenants of Sussex and Lincolnshire containing these directions 
are extant, and that we have direct evidence of the orders being car- 
ried out by the lieutenant of Derby, Stafford, and Nottingham, and 
by the City of London would indicate that the movement was not 
confined to any one locality ; but that the orders were general.° The 
instructions to the lieutenants of Sussex may be taken therefore to 
represent a government policy and as such merit examination. 

\fter explaining the government’s lack of confidence in the Eng- 
lish Catholics in time of danger the letter continues, 

7 Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury MSS., IT. 96 

8 Acts of the Privy Council, XVI. 38; Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. XII., app., 
pt. IV., Rutland MSS., p. 246. 

lieutenants of Sussex, January 4, 1587/8, Wright, Queen 
Elizabeth and her Times, II. 358; for London and Derbyshire, see Rutland MSS., 
PP. 232, 238-239; for Lincolnshire, see Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. XII., app., pt. I, 


® The Council to the 


Cowper MSS., 1. 8-9 
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It is therefore thought meet in these doubtfull tymes, th 
looked to and restrayned, as they shall neither be able to give assistance 
to the enemie, nor that the enemie should have any hope of relief 
succour by them. Wherefore her Majestie’s pleasure is, your Lordship 
shall cause due enquirie to be made what number of recusat 
that countie, and what qualitie and abilitie they be of. Wherein such 
gentlemen as have been commissioners before in those matters, are able 
to instruct you. And therupon to cause the most obstinate and noted 
“ persons to be committed to such prysons as are fittest for their safe 

keeping. The rest that are of value, and not so obstinate, to be referre 
to the custodie of some ecclesiasticall persons and other gentlemen well 
affected, to remayne at the charges of the recusant, to be restrained in 
such sorte as they may be forthcoming, and kept from intelligence one 
with another. 

The severe policy contained in these directions was r 
ried into execution. <A letter to the Earl of Rutland under date of 
December, 1587, contains a definite list of prominent Catholics and 
of the persons to whose custody tney vere d ord 
Vaux is committed to the Archbishop of Canterbury ; Sir John Arun 
dell to the Deane of Pawles; Sir Thomas Cornewallis to tl 
of London; Sir Thomas Tresham to the Bishop of Lincoln; and 
the other recusants of habite, severally comitted to the cl 
severall persons.” he fact that this letter was written in the 
month preceding the directions from the Council to the lieutenants 


of Sussex may either indicate an earlier stage in the carrying out of 


the new policv, or merely that the orders to all the counties re 


not issued at exactly the same time 
We have an interesting bit of evidence as to the carrying out of 
the Council’s orders in Derbyshire. Or nuary 29, the Earl of 


Shrewsbury, who was lord lieutenant of that unt s well of 


Stafford and Nottingham, sent an order te his deputies for 


prehension of all Recusants Che letter to the deputies in Derby 
shire contains a list of persons under sus] ; late and 
purport ot s com 
pursuance of the general instructions 1 dby s 
the Council The deputies in this instan 
promptly, for within a week (February 4 

lowed up his first order by another letter 

“$9 4 + lr ] nr ] \ 
certain Recusants already ypre ed NO 
can be allowed, the matter having been determined by tl bsolute 
letters of the Council. I cannot grant to these who have been at 
rested more liberty than my warrant yields to ther 


10 Rutland MSS., p. 232. 
11 Jbid., pp. 238-239 


12 [bid. 
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S r evidence as to Lincolnshire leaves no doubt as to the en- 
forcement of the government’s severe policy in that county. Lord 
Burgh lord lieutenant of Lincolnshire, had forwarded the Coun- 
cil’s orders to his deputies. In carrying out these directions the 


deputy lieutenants were given grave concern by one John Thimelby, 


a prominent Recusant of Lincoln. They had required £200 bond 


ot Thimelby, but he had unequivocally refused the condition which 
prohil oe erence with others of that sect”. The deputies 
notined Burghley of the matter and informed him further that 
Phimelby “is now by the s id deputies committed to the cu tody 


and satekeeping of Bartholomew Armin, Esquire . . . and in the 


with anv other Recusant ” 


+ 


1; +1] + ¢] ++ r 
no reason to believe hat t e poli so strenuously pul 


sued in the spring of 1588 had been abandoned or relaxed when in 
July the Spanish fleet actually entered the English Channel. There 


is in fact direct evidence that the distrust and fear of the Recusants 


increased rather than diminished at the approach of the crisis. 
On July 30, when the Armada, having failed to vanquish the 


ish fleet, began its northward flight, Lord Shrewsbury wrote to 


John Manners concerning the urgent need for constant preparedness 
for an invasion that was still regarded as imminent. Call before 


you the band of horsemen”, the letter begins, “and see that they be 
uificant direction, All 


those who have the custody of recusants must detain them close 


' 
completely furnished ”, and closes with the si 


prisoners.’’"4 


ihby and Thorold to Burghley, March 1s, 


| 
| mean time to have no conference or dealing willingly or wittingly 

| 
\RMAND J. GERSON 
wher M T. S—o, Wil 
1588, 
14 Rutland MSS., p. 25¢ 
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has resolved upon inviting the cabinets of his dear and intimate 
allies to establish a conference at Paris, to the end that their pleni- 
potentiaries, assembled there along with those of his Catholic Maj- 
esty, may aid Spain in adjusting the affairs of the revolted coun- 
tries of America ”.? 

The invitation to Great Britain was somewhat oblique, and 
though Chateaubriand, French minister of foreign affairs, made 
some efforts to persuade her to take part in the conference, Canning 
had no mind to do so.2. The Monroe Declaration of December 2 
was already on its way to Europe. Coupled with Canning’s action 
toward recognition of the new republics, it operated at once to re- 
duce within quite modest limits the scope of what the conference 
might reasonably hope to accomplish. Hugh Nelson, United States 
minister at Madrid, writes to Secretary Adams on January 16, 1824, 
that one of the diplomatic corps there had remarked to Appleton, 
secretary of the American legation, that the Declaration “had given 
the death blow to the proposed Congress at Paris for adjusting 
South American affairs ”.* Chateaubriand wrote in March to Poli- 
gnac, French ambassador in London: 

Si Sir Charles Stuart écrivait 4 M. Canning que nous avons repris 
des conférences, vous pourrez lui assurer qu’il ne s’agit que des anciennes 
et trés-rares réunions que nous avions ici pour causer des affaires 
d’Espagne, comme de l’amnistie, de l’emprunt, de notre corps diplo- 
matique 4 Madrid, des changements des ministres espagnols, etc.; mais 


qu il n'est nullement question de conférences sur les colonies.® 


Though the programme of the conferences was far from being 
so greatly reduced as Chateaubriand, perhaps not too ingenuously, 
had declared, it was now out of the question for it to take such 
large and decisive action, in the chief matter which it had been 
called to consider, as had been desired by Spain, and perhaps by 
Pozzo di Borgo. The main interest of the protocols which follow 


2 Ofalia to A’Court, December 26, 1823, in British and Foreign State Papers 
XI. s4-s7; Hansard, n. s., X. 713-714; Annual Register for 1824, pp. 102*-103*. 
Canning thought Metternich wrote the invitations; Mémoires du Prince de Met- 
ternich, IV. 97. 

% Stapleton, Political Life of George Canning, II. 36. Canning to A’Court, 
January 30, 1824, in British and Foreign State Papers, XI. 58-63. See also his 
well-known conversation with Polignac, October 9, 1823, ibid., pp. 52 ff. As to 
not including the United States, see Chateaubriand in Stuart to Canning, January 
2, 1824, quoted by W. S. Robertson, “ The Monroe Doctrine Abroad in 1823- 
1824", in American Political Science Review, VI. 552. 

4 Quoted by Robertson, tbid., VI. 557. 

5 Chateaubriand, Congrés de Vérone; Guerre d’Espagne (1838), II. 355. 
Chateaubriand fell from power, and was succeeded by Damas, a few days before 


the conferences began. 
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consists in their indications of what the ed powers would have 
liked to do if they could, in the vigorous but end st le 
to show Ferdinand VII., in repeated lect . e need g 
his house in order before embarking on ambitious projects of trans 
atlantic reconquest, and in the full disclosure of what James Brow 
American minister in Paris, proposed to the Comte de Damas, 1 


Lillis’ 


ister of foreign affairs, respecting Cub 


DE LA CONFERENCE 2/14 1824.° 
La conference éta composec¢ de MM. le président du C le 
Ministre des affaires étrangéres, le aml e Rus t dau 
triche, le Ministre de Prusse et M. Zea Bern ie nme n t le 
Les ri presentans des quatre Cours allie d M. Zea les 
observations Suivantes 
Que I’'Espagne a besoin de s‘occuper a 
fait jusqu’a présent, de concilier les espr ( retablir le calm rmi 
ses habitans; 

Que les mesures prises a cet effet quoiqu ( 
les plus pures, n’avaient pas produit leffet desir Li nes ayant ete 
trop violentes et par consequent impratical c 
par les autorités secondaires 

Que dans tous les pays ou l’autorite 1 ete re es de 
revolutions qui ont compromis une gra e de 1 la 
force des choses commande, non de che rch i augn ri 
mais de les réduire a tout ce qui est strictement indispensabl la 
sureté de l'état, au bon exemple et la s I e la 

Que ce systeme offre pl n de t ( é 
et dont l’impunité pourrait etre e, q 1 
générale, parce que dans ce dé r cas | | ‘ la « i 
et parce que la j ce s’arrete devant les ns «€ ‘ 

Que le gouve ment, loin de s’a Cit j 
fiées ou non par les éveneme réceéde ilm 
a les contenir. 

Le Roi seul est juge de la conduite de ses sujets et 1] ap 
partient d’appliquer les peines ou les récompenses et d’ r ¢ 
la mesure et la dureé Si dans chaq ville « ( i 
parti qui se cCaracie se de rovaliste sa aa 
souverain et d’en exercer I’ te ( soit 
la monarchie est paralysée ou con ( ( e ze nat 
Sans attenue le tent s, le ma q e! t 

Les représentans ( i 
par les troubles qui ont agité 1’] ore i 
proportionneée, et ils ailment a ¢ que etre 
justement appréciée; mais ils pensent q g 
d’encourager cette réaction ou de l’aband 


6 Paris, Aff. Etr., Corr Pol., Es ! ; f 
Vincent, Freiherr von Wer r, Don Francis Z I r 
place of the Conde de Of 
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inuer et finalement a l’éteindre, parce 


que toute resistance a | rite so 1e, n’importe quel en soit le 
pretexte, et tout sacrifice fait par le monarque a l’animosité des partis, 
le fait, pour ainsi dire, descendre de son trone et le met a la merci des 
passions de ceux qui doivent obeir aux lois et non pas les imposer. 


+ 


11 nt +1 l- sane: 
Les re esentans des allies sont persuades que cest de la reconcilia- 


tl des esp S ¢ le la pacinicati interieure de ia penit 

ces ites i S es 
} \T 

q e Cabine \iadri sont 


le amenera le réetablissement de 


istratio1 Tac tera le pavement des impots, encouragera le cr 
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espag etalt eilet de i! nstance de son tration, de la trans- 


linquie e sur la bonne f les promesses et sur la validité des moyens 
ale engagemens enhin dune toule d causes qu 4 
e disparaitre si lon ne veut pas se condamner a Il’impos- 


te dagir, et par consequent a voir s’augmenter la faiblesse et la 


Contrus! faquelie Sagite jusqua presen 

Apres a dique ¢ esirabDil 

ter immédiatement 1 iol et c 

applicabl a situation d nce s'est 
de la ques et de la sit 

Les puissances du conti roits de S. M. C 
ur ¢ i POsSsessions, Ont deciare qu elies devaient rentrer sous la 
domination de leur souverain légitime. 


yntester le droit primitif, a voulu le considérer 


« a menace de reconnaitre 
4 4 noted rairern hal 
yendue temporairement, sans 


ne m q existe aucune donnée assez probable qu'elle le sera 
pour longtems.® 

Le si moven de fortifier les principes de l’Espagne et de ses alliées 


et de ¢ er les dangers qui nous menacent a cet égard de la part 


SB t é ber n and restoration ¢ Ferdinand VII., tl Spanish 
regency i cont ed a loan of i 2 n reals from the house of Guebhard in 
P ris WW 11s iweous res 
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| 
is in Britis Foreign State her XI. 5863; Hansard, n. s., X. 715-719; 
A for 1824, py 1* 7*. The latter is in Hansard, n. s., X. 
99 See also Wellington to Metternich, Feb 
Des} es, II. z 22¢ Also, Canning had on July 30 had i _ 7 
Ber , st before the latter left his post as Spanish minister in London to 
becor nister of foreign affairs at Madrid Stapleton, Some Correspondence of 
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dernier!? et jours suivans, était criminelle par sa nature, et qu'elle pou- 
vait devenir funeste a l’existence du Roi; 

Que les mesures prises pour l’étouffer ont mérité l’approbation de 
toutes les cours; 

Que néanmoins la promesse faite a la suite de ces événemens par S. 
M. T. F.13 de vouloir convoquer les cortés du Royaume présentait des 
inconvéniens graves; 

Que le projet communiqué par le M’is de Palmela aux Ministres de 
l’alliance de vouloir proposer a ces mémes cortés de nouveaux réglemens 
relatifs a la régence, en altérant les anciennes lois et an excluant les 
personnes qui y sont appelées de droit, paraissait devoir provoquer des 
divisions sanglantes; 

Qu’au lieu d’encourager des démarches aussi hasardées il semblait 
plus prudent de conseiller, de suspendre les unes et d’écarter les autres, 
et surtout de se garder de porter dans des mesures aussi vitales un 
esprit de vengeance ou de réaction qui ne manquerait pas de provoquer 
les plus fortes résistances. 

Les représentans ont recapitulé tout ce qui avait été ecrit a Lis- 
bonne sur ce sujet et, ils ont convenu de continuer a agir dans le 
meme sens et de témoigner a S. M. T. F. les memes sentimens.'4 

M. Zea Bermudez a regu toutes ces observations avec la gravité 
qu’elles méritent, et S. Exc. a promis de les porter a la connaissance de 
son auguste maitre, des qu’elle sera rendue a son poste. 


[RESUME DE LA CONFERENCE 31 AotT 1824.]'5 


[This conference was attended by those present at the conference 
of August 2/14, and also by the Marquis de Talaru, French ambassador 
to Spain, just returned from Madrid, and the Baron de Maltzahn, Prus- 
sian ambassador to Great Britain. 

No American affairs were considered at this session. ] 

12 Dom Miguel, second son of King John VI. of Portugal (the elder, D 
Pedro, was already emperor of Brazil) had on April 29-30, 1824, executed a coup 
d'état which had for a few days placed king and government in the hands o 
absolutists. His exile, May 12, had been followed by decrees of June 4 and 5 


annulling the acts of the recent constitutional Cortes and providing for the resto- 


ration of the Cortes of the kingdom under its ancient forms. Judice Biker, 
Supplemento & Colleccdo dos Tratados, XX. (XII.) 362-371; British and Foreign 
e Papers, XI. 855-8 
-It may not be superfluous to remind readers that “Sa Majesté Trés 
Fidéle ”, or in English “ His Most Faithful Majesty ", was the customary designa 
of the King of Portugal, analogous to “Sa Majesté Trés-Chrétienne ” and 
‘Sa Majesté Catholique” in the case of the kings of France and Spain. 
14 The six paragraphs preceding, relating to Portugal, are printed in Judice 
Biker, Supplemento, XX. 452. They had been communicated before October 2 to 


the Marquez de Palmella, Portuguese minister of foreign affairs, by an agent of 
one of the allied powers. See his letter to A’Court, October 14, and his memoran- 
dum on these paragraphs, thid., XX. 444-452. The latter explained that whatever 
Palmella had proposed regarding the succession or regency was not contrary to 


the ancient laws of the monarchy. The desire of the ministry was to exclude the 


queen from the regency. Mémoires de Metternich, IV. 103. The action of the 
Paris conference was in effect to support the Conde de Subserra against the 
Marquez de Palmella, French and Spanish influence at Lisbon against British 


15 Paris, Aff. Etr., Corresp. Pol., Espagne, vol. 728, fol. 111. 
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RESUME DE LA CONFERENCE DU 8 JANVIER 1825 


Les membres présens sont M. Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangeéres, 

es Ambassadeurs d’Autriche et de | ] | 

de Prusse.?? 
Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangeéres fait part a MM. les membre 

la Conférence des communications verbales qui lui ont ete faites | 

Monsieur l’Ambassadeur d’ 


envers l’Amérique Esp. 


Traité de commerce a clu par I ( ivec le 
Mexique et la Columbie; il n'y aura pas de reconnaisance tformelle 
mais ce traité sera ratifié par S. M. Brit q 

Mr. l’Ambassadeur expliquant les motits de cette transaction a 
rappelé que dés le 8 février de l'année derniere son Gouvernement avait 
annoncé par une note officielle qu'il ne reconnattrait pas les nouveaux 
Etats, formés en Amérique, avant d’avoir requ des renseignemens prt 
qui lui permissent de les considerer comme suffisamment constitu Ce 


rapports sont arrivés: le Mexique et la Colombie ont affermi leur ex1 
tence: Il'Espagne a refuse la mediation qui lui eta e pal l 


terre pour concilier ses differends avec eux; « les interets commerciaux 


de la Grande Bretagne exigent de la protect | ficace d i 

son Gouvernement. Si les Anglais ont formé des etablissemens dans 
ce pays, s‘ils y ont augmenté les placemens de leurs Capitaux, ]'Espagt 

elle méme ne pouvait pas le désapprouver; elle avait reconnu la neces 
sité d’ouvrir le commerce de l’Amérique Espagnole aux autres Nations 
et ces relations qui se suivaient, de l’aveu mem: e l'Espagne, sont 
devenues trop importantes pour continuer d'etre dans une situation 
préecaire. La Grande Bretagne ne peut point sacrifier tous les avantag 

commerciaux qui lui sont offerts. Elle ne prétend pas neanmoins en 
obtenir d’exclusifs; elle ne veut rien stipuler de contraire aux interets 


commerciaux de l’Espagne; elle continue de lui offrir sa mediati 

les différends qui subsistent entre ]’Espagne et les Etats nouv. forme 
et si elle avait pu attendre du Cabinet de Madrid une prompte determina 
tion et une réponse satisfaisante aux propositions d’arrangemens qu'elle 
avait faites depuis un an, elle aurait pu suspendre encore ses demarches 
mais les temporisations habituelles du Gouvernement Espagnol 1 
pas permis de l’espérer; et les avis que l’Angleterre avait donnes long- 
tems d’avance justifient pleinement sa conduite envers le Mexique et la 
Colombie. Buenos-Ayres étant dans la méme situation rend nec: 


un arrangement de méme nature. I! n’en est pas de meme du Cl 


dont la situation n’est pas bien connue. Quant au Pérou ou la lutte 
existe encore, le Gouvernement de la Grande Bretagne ne peut me 

7 Damas, Vin« t Poz »d Ror We her ] 
on September 16: Charles X. was now kir 

8 Viscount Grar ifterward first I ( 
ceeded Sir Charles St r s British ambassador 

Mexic rejected by Canning) 1 1 Apr 
Brit sh binet was th kt wr I tor t ] 


George Canny wind ius fries I] se: 
mes, PP. 425, 428-432 


Hertslet, Treaties, III. 61, 254. Canning to Bagot, I er aR t 
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dernier’? et jours suivans, était criminelle par sa nature, et qu'elle pou- 
vait devenir funeste a l’existence du Roi; 

Que les mesures prises pour l’étouffer ont mérité l’'approbation de 
toutes les cours; 

Que néanmoins la promesse faite a la suite de ces événemens par S. 
M. T. F.1% de vouloir convoquer les cortés du Royaume présentait des 
inconvéniens graves; 

Que le projet communiqué par le M’is de Palmela aux Ministres de 
l’alliance de vouloir proposer a ces mémes cortés de nouveaux réglemens 
relatifs a4 la régence, en altérant les anciennes lois et an excluant les 
personnes qui y sont appelées de droit, paraissait devoir provoquer des 
divisions sanglantes; 

Qu’au lieu d’encourager des démarches aussi hasardées il semblait 
plus prudent de conseiller, de suspendre les unes et d’écarter les autres, 
et surtout de se garder de porter dans des mesures aussi vitales un 
esprit de vengeance ou de réaction qui ne manquerait pas de provoquer 
les plus fortes résistances. 

Les représentans ont recapitulé tout ce qui avait été ecrit a Lis- 
bonne sur ce sujet et, ils ont convenu de continuer a agir dans le 
meme sens et de témoigner a S. M. T. F. les memes sentimens."4 

M. Zea Bermudez a regu toutes ces observations avec la gravité 
qu’elles méritent, et S. Exc. a promis de les porter a la connaissance de 
son auguste maitre, des qu’elle sera rendue a son poste. 


[RESUME DE LA CONFERENCE 31 AotT 1824.]'5 


[This conference was attended by those present at the conference 
of August 2/14, and also by the Marquis de Talaru, French ambassador 
to Spain, just returned from Madrid, and the Baron de Maltzahn, Prus- 
sian ambassador to Great Britain. 

No American affairs were considered at this session. ] 

Miguel d n of King John VI. of Portugal 
1 or of Brazil) had on April 29-30 
ind government 
llowed by decrees 
nal Cortes and provi 
om under its ancient form 
iders that 

was the 
Majesté Trés-Chréti« 

of France and 


are print 


October 14, and his m 


paragraphs, thid The latter explained that what 


sed regarding the iccession or regency was not ¢ 


of the monarchy. The desire of the ministry was to exclud: 


he regency. Mémoires de Me h, 103. The action of 


rence was in effect to support the Conde de Subserra against 
Marquez de Palmella, French and Spanish influence at Lisbon against British 


15 Paris, Aff. Etr., Corresp. Pol., Espagne, vol. 


14 The six paragraphs preceding, relating to Portugal, gagged in Judice 
Biker, Supplemento, XX. 452 They had been communicated before October 2 t 
the Marquez de Palmella, Portuguese minister of foreign affairs, by an ent of 
one of the allied powers. See his letter to A’Court, 7S emoran 
Palmella had propo ontrary to 

728, fol. 111. 
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RESUME DE LA CONFERENCE DU 8 JANVIER 1825 


Les membres présens sont M. Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangeéres 
les Ambassadeurs d’Autriche et de Russie, et le Ministre Plenipotentiaire 
de 

Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres fait part 
la Conférence des communications verbales qui lui ont été faites par 
Monsieur l’Ambassadeur d’Angleterre’* sur les positions de sa C 
envers l’Amérique Espagnole. Lord Granville a declar 


Traité de commerce allait etre conclu par son Gouvernement avec le 
Mexique et la Columbie; il n'y aura pas de reconnaisance formelle 
mais ce traité sera ratifieé par S. M. Britannique. 


Mr. l’Ambassadeur expliquant les motifs de cette transaction a 


rappelé que dés le 8 février de l'année derniere son Gouvernement avait 
annonce par une note officielle qu'il ne reconnaitrait pas les nouveaux 
Etats, formés en Amérique, avant d’avoir requ des renseignemens pre 
qui lui permissent de les considérer comme suffisamment constitu Ce 
rapports sont arrivés: le Mexique et la Colombie ont affermi leur « 
tence: Espagne a refusé la mediation q ] ¢ t pa \ 


terre pour concilier ses differends avec eux; et les interets commerciaux 


} 


de la Grande bretagne exigent de la protectior Ineace d i 


son Gouvernement. Si les At mé des « mens dans 
ce pays, s‘ils y ont augmente | de le Capitaux, l’Espag 

elle méme ne pouvait pas le dé elle recor la néces 
sité d’ouvrir le commerce de |’ spagnole aux res Nations 
et ces relations qui se s Lit 1 men gne, sont 
devenues trop importantes pour r d'etre dans ation 
préecaire. La Grande Bretagne ne peut point sacrifier tous | vantag 


commerciaux qui lui sont offerts. Elle ne prétend pas néanmoins en 


obtenir d’exclusifs; elle ne veut rien stipuler de contraire aux interets 


commerciaux de |’Espagne; elle continue de lui offrir sa mediat 

les différends qui subsistent entre ]’Espagne et les Etats nouv. forme 
et si elle avait pu attendre du Cabinet de Madrid une prompte determina 
tion et une réponse satisfaisante aux propositions d’arranget s qu'elle 
avait faites depuis un an, elle aurait pu encore s emarches 
mais les temporisations habituelles du ment Espag I t 
pas permis de l’espérer; et les avis qu ivait donnes y 
tems d’avance justifient pleinement sa conduite envers le Mexique et la 


Colombie. Buenos-Ayres étant dans la meme situation rend néc 
un arrangement de meme nature. I] n’en est pas de meme du ¢ 


dont la situation n’est pas bien connu Quant au Peérou ou la lutte 
existe encore, le Gouvernement d 1 Grand I t 
6 fols Q 


n September 16: Cl s X. was nov t 
8 Vise r Gra i rward first ] 1 Gr 
ceeded Sir Charles Stuar s Britis! ssador ir . 
The treaty \ ( Dia was not sig 1 
Mexico (rejected by Canning) 1 April ¢ 
British Cabinet was th now he tor 
Hertslet, Treaties, IIT. ¢ 2 Cannin B D . 
George Canning and his Fries I] 7 > 
“in pp. 425, 428-432 


17 Damas, Vincent, Pozzo di Borgo, Werther. King | X\ 
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é art 1 mere pati 
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i 1 re eg ment verbale q 
A ( i 
+ + 
‘ i que ‘ 
equences dune mesure si grave avant de l'adopter: mais que si son 
pal etait € vit ie (rouvernement trancais n¢ pouvalt q voir 
1 
ave pei ine Wetermination qui tendait a briser les liens de inspagne 
Ses | ns d’Amerique, et quil fesait des voeux pour qu'elle 
n t nt 1 louy e complication dans !es aflaires, en tay sant 
( eme cette monarchies (Juelqu importance e 
re pul a cile¢ a Ses interets ¢ aevaleit 
auss! etre menages. Sans pret ts qul 
dit aient la p que du Gou' t permis 
ae ne pas croire que ies gouveri r sur des 
1 
questions qui interessent lordre social tout entier, aux voeux ardens 
et peu enecnis 1 une Classe ae mecontens Commerce ingials 


Vaisseaux de cette Puissance. 
‘rnement Britannique avait 
l’Espagne ne les eut point 


condition premiére l’indépen- 
-e des nouveaux Gouvernemens d’ Amérique. 


\IM. les Ambassadeurs d’Autriche et de Russie et le Ministre Pleni- 
votentiaire de Pruss« pres avoir entendu ces communications, ont 
aeciare quiis navaient pas da Structions directes de ieurs Gouverne- 


ments sur l’objet de la communication qui venait de leur étre faite, 
e leurs Cours absolument conformes 
exprimeés par le Gouvernement francais. Ils pen- 
‘I spagne de faire éclater ses 
au ressentiment que peuvent lui inspirer les dis- 
‘terre envers ses possessions d Amerique que de pour- 
restauration, que de relever ses ressources, son 
et de se mettre en etat de profiter des chances 


faire naitre l'avenir pour rétablir la Souveraineté de 


++ { h 
due a Cf Mor rcnie ne peut quavoir une 
] 


sur toutes ses relations, et les mesures qu'elle 


en valeur les ressources qui lui restent peuvent 


seules lui donner les moyens de faire valoir ses droits et de reparaitre 
é \merique avec plus d’avantages 
RESUME DE LA CONFERENCE DU 20 JANVIER 1825.2° 


Les Membres présens sont MM. les Abassadeurs d’Autriche et de 


Russie, le Ministre Plénipotent’re de Prusse et le Ministre des Affaires 


Apres s’étre mutuellement donné connaissance des nouvel 


mt recues de Madrid, les Membres de la Conférence. 


ispositions de leurs Souverains en faveur de l’Espagne, « 
ns qui en resultent pour eux, ont porté particuliérement leur attention 


sur le projet de reponse du gouvernement espagnol] a la notification 


paraissait sufhsamment protege par les 
Quant aux offres de médiation que le Go 
faites, 11 n'y avait pas lieu de s’étonner « 
favorables que peut are 
en Amerique. 
La prospérité rer 
Salutaire infiuence 
prendra pour mettre [ie 
Etrangéres. 
ils 
penctrcs des 
i 
Paris, Aff. Etr., Corresp. Pol., Espagne, vol. 731, fols. 95—98\ 
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prises par le Gouvernement britannique apres qu’‘1] 
cle spagne, celle-ci di t St h ter ainsi ¢ ve] 
a execution le décret qui proclame la liberté du con 
et d’adopter toutes les conséquences « en result 
Les droits légitimes des peuples itar 1¢ 
exigent encore que l’Espagne assure d your 
sous son obéissance les avantag d’adn ita 
peuvent désirer et qu'il sera jugeé utile de leur a 
Ces mesures proposées par le Gouvernement 
le projet de réponse qui est is les yeux de | 
formes aux voeux de I’alliance, parce que S. M. ¢ 
qui s'accorde mieux avec les intéréts de ses pe 
sentiments de son coeur, ni qui soit plus propre a « 
L’opinion des Membres de la Conférence est qu 
étre prises indépendamment de tout timent pet 
la nation qui reconnait l'emancipation des colo1 _ 
si l’Espagne effectuait l'esp de menace renfermee dat td 
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Il a eté également décidé dans la Conférence que les Représentans 
des Cours alliées a Madrid seront invités a insister auprés du gouverne- 
ment espagnol pour qu'il s’empresse de suivre le systeme dont il a déja 
reconnu lui-méme la nécessité et pour qu’il détermine promtement les 
mesures qu'il se propose de prendre, soit afin d’améliorer |’administration 
de ses colonies, soit afin d’assurer l’effet de son décret sur la liberté du 
commerce, par l'établissement d'un tarif de douanes et par les autres dis- 
positions qui doivent résulter de ce décret. Les Membres de la Confé- 
rence deésirent que ces dispositions puissent leur étre communiquées avant 
de recevoir leur éxécution. Ils reconnaissent que pour négocier efficace- 
ment avec les populations insurgees de l’ Amérique il faut que les Colonies 
fidéles commencent a jouir dés aujourd’hui des bienfaits d’une adminis- 
tration meilleure, et d’une liberté de commerce qui est devenue un besoin 
pour les peuples. 1] faut que les actes d’une Administration sage et 
éclairée fassent regretter aux Insurgés l’autorité paternelle et bien- 
veiliante a laquelle ils se sont soustraits. 

Une trop funeste expérience a du apprendre au gouvernement espag- 
nol tous les maux qui resultent de linaction ot il est resté jusqu’a 
present. Si le Cabinet de Madrid, plus confiant dans les conseils de ses 
allies, avait adopté franchement, dés l’année derniére, les conséquences 
du deécret qu ils avaient obtenu de lui par [pour] la liberté du com- 
merce; sil avait, dés lors, accordé a ses colonies les avantages admin- 
istratifs que ses alliés lui ont tant de fois demandes, il y a lieu de croire 
que le gouvernement brittannique n’aurait point reconnu I’independance 
des Insurgés, peut-étre méme les populations rebelles, loin de persévérer 
dans leur révolution, ne songeraient maintenant qu’a rentrer sous la 
domination légitime. 

Il est donc essentiel que le gouvernement espagnol adopte promtement 
la marche que ses alliés lui indiquent, car le moindre retard entrainerait 
de nouveaux malheurs aux quels il ne serait pas possible de porter 
remeéde. 

Les Membres de la Conference parlent avec d’autant plus d’assurance, 
qu'ils ont obtenu l’approbation de leurs augustes maitres pour tout ce 
qui a été dit et fait dans les réunions de Paris. A ce sujet, Mr l'ambas- 
sadeur de Russie a lu une depéche du 18/30 décembre dernier par la- 
quelle S. M. Imp’le donne une entiére approbation aux avis donnés 
par la Conférence, regrette vivement que le gouvernement espagnol ait 
suivi trop long-tems un systéme si nuisible, et ordonne a son Ministre 
de redoubler d’efforts pour que ce gouvernement entre enfin avec une 
volonté ferme et une entiére persévérance dans les vues de ses allies, 
pour le bonheur des peuples espagnols et pour le rétablissement du trone 
de leur Roi sur des bases inébranlables. 

Les Membres de la Conférence, heureux d’avoir rempli la mission 
qui leur était confiée, reconnaissent que S. M. C’que seconde efficace- 
ment leurs efforts: déja, grace a sa solicitude, on a vu s’affaiblir la domi- 
nation des partis, domination qui résulte presque toujours du trouble et 
du désordre, mais qu’une main ferme sait arréter; et le gouvernement 
espagnol, plus libre de leur influence, suit moins lentement la ligne de 
restauration qui lui est tracée. Un ordre royal a soustrait récemment les 
officiers appelés Jndefinidos*? aux mesures vexatoires aux quelles ils 

Army officers whom an ultra-reactionary administration had suspended 
from the service for the benefit of extremists of their own party, while the 


former were compelled to await a prejudiced inquisition into their politics. 


| 


étaient en butte. Cette mesure et plusieurs autres sembla 
succedé[es] depuis prés de trois mois, annoncent la ferme det 
d’arreter les réactions: elles amortiront, si elles s 
particuli¢res et Oteront aux factieux tout pretexte pour agiter 
ples. Sans doute des mesures si salutaires ne peuvent etre prises sa 
quelques efforts; mais ces courageaux essais accroitront l’autorité de 
S. M. Cque. En dégageant le gouvernement espagnol d'une foule d 
soins, ils lui permettront de reconnaitre et de détruire les nombreux 
abus de l’administration, de rétablir les finances et de preparer pour 
l’Espagne une restauration compléte et général 
RESUME DE LA CONFERENCE DU 28 JANVIER 1825.74 
Les Membres Présens sont MM. les Ambassadeurs d’Autriche et de 


Russie, le Ministre Pléenipotentiaire de Prusse, Monsieur le Chevalier 
Los Rios, Ministre Plénipot ntiaire d's] agne a Londres et I Ministre 
des Affaires Etrangere 
Les Membres de la C ! it 
par le Cabinet de Madrid a la communication qu'il avait recue de |] 
terre sur la reconnaissance des Colonies. Ils ont remarqué la d 


nite 


irq 
de cette réponse, la force des motifs que Il’Espagne y fait 
légitimité de ses droits, sur les dangers de toute nature que leur violat 


peut entrainer sur les avantages commerciaux dont les Etrangers étaient 
admis a jouir dans ses Colonies en vertu de ses ordonnances Royales, 
avantages d’autant 
} 


sous l’autorité de la 


Cette note qui a été remise 4 Monsieur Bosanquet, chargé d'affaires 


de la Grande Bretagne, a Madrid,*° et qui doit étre egalement remi 
Mr Canning par Mr De Los Rios a été approuvée par MM. les Membre 
M M D I MA 

de la Conference. Ils inviteront les Ministres des Cours alli¢es pres 


du Gouvernement Britannique a chercher les moyens d’appuyer les 
démarches de Mr De Los Rios. 

Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres a communiqué aux Membres de 
l’Alliance le sujet de sa derniére Conférence avec Mr l’ambassadeur 


d’ Angleterre. Lord Granville lui a remis l’extrait d'une dépeche lressee 

par Mr Canning a Mr Bosanquet, portant que Il’ Angleterre s’engage 

demander aux nouveaux gouvernemens de Amer e | 
] 


privilege en sa faveur. II] l'a informe des instructions que doivent ré 


voir les Commissaires anglais pour tr 


Le Sens de ces instructions est que l'on ne traitera avec les nouveaux 
Etats qu’autant qu’ils auront la volonté ferme et inébranlable de ne 
jamais se soumettre a la Mere-patrie; qu’ils auront des moyens suffisans 
pour s opp¢ ser a toutes les tentatives que l':spagne pourrait faire, et 
que leur existence sera assez solidement garantie pour qu'on puiss¢ 
établir avec eux des relations durables 

Une ancienne Depéche qui remontait au commencement de 1823, a 
encore été communiquée par Mr. l'ambassadeur d’Angleterr 
gouvernement offrait alors a l'Espagne de garantir lisle de Cuba de 


24 Paris, Aff. Etr., Corresp. Pol., Esy 


25 Bosanquet was chargé at Madrid from tl time when A’Court w 
Lisbon until the arrival of Frederick Lamb, appointed minister to Spain February 
18, 1825. As to the reply of the Spanish Cabinet, s notes : 


26 See Bagot, p. 277 
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1 proposait de le faire avec ses vaisseaux, a 


1 
] ] 


toute attaque extérieure, 
1 Ique point de et 


ses depenc s, sans demander 1 ccupation de que 


Sans stipuler aucun avantage en sa faveur. L’Espagne ne répondit pas, 
et cette proposition n’eut aucune suite. L’Angleterre ne communique 
1ui cette Depeche que comme un gage de sa bonne foi, et afin 


de la constater par des faits. 


3 
> 


Les Membres de la Conférence rendront compte a | 


RESUME DE LA CONFERENCE DU 17 FEVRIER/I Mars 1825.° 


‘Ambassadeur d’Autriche 

e Ministre des affaires Etrangéres de France 

“Ambassadeur de Russie 

e Ministre de Prusse. 

M. L’Ambassadeur de Russie a fait lecture a la conférence d’une 
dépeche de sa cour en date du 9 février dans laquelle sont articulés les 
motifs qui doivent décider les souverains alliés 4 persister dans les prin- 
cipes constitutifs et conservateurs de l’alliance et par conséquent dans 
la resolution prise, non seulement de ne pas reconnaitre l'indépendance 
des Gouvernemens révolutionnaires qui se sont formés dans les dif- 
férentes parties de l’Amérique Espagnole, mais de continuer a ]’Espagne 
leur secours moral et de la mettre a portée de profiter de toute leur influ- 
ence afin qu'elle parvienne a faire valoir et a rétablir ses droits de pos- 
session et de souveraineté sur les contrées insurgées. 

Les Membres de la Conférence ont remarqué que cette depeche indi 
quait l'urgente nécessité ott se trouve le Gouvernement Espagnol de 
reorganiser le plus promptement possible l’administration intérieure du 
royaume; de reconcilier les habitants, d’établir ordre dans les finances, 
de coordonner enfin les forces de la Monarchie, de maniére a les rendre 
disponibles et a les mettre en etat de se porter partout Ou elles pourraient 
soutenir les droits de sa Majesté Catholique. En conséquence ils ont 
sera infiniment utile de faire parvenir a M. le Ministre de 
Russie a Madrid?* le contenu de la méme dépéche avec priére de la com- 
muniquer a ses collegues dans le but de se concerter ensemble et d’arri 
ver aux expeédiens les plus propres a porter Sa Majesté Catholique et 
son Ministere 4 en adopter les maximes. 

La Conference a également pris connaissance de la dépéche du Cahi- 
net de St. Pétersbourg adressée a M. le Comte de Liewen et destinée a 
servir de réponse verbale a la communication faite sous la meme forme 


pa istére Britannique relativement aux traités de commerce qu'1l 
fait r avec les Gouvernemens revolutionnaires de Buenos-Ayres 
de la Columbie, et du Mexique, et a la reconnaissance de fait qui en 
serait le resultat.*® 

les membres réunis regardent les principes consacrés par la note du 

27 Paris, Aff. Etr., Corresp. Pol., Espagn l. 731, fols. 33 

28 at d’Oubril 


29 On this communication, and Canning’s evasion of the efforts made wi 


by Count Lieven, Prince Esterhazy, and Baron Maltzahn, see Canning’s amusing 
letter of March 4, 1825, to Granville, in Stapleton, George Cannis md his 7 es, 


cette communication, 
Preése ns 
PP. 429-431. 
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Cabinet de Russie comme S au 
qui ont servi de base a la reconst n politiqu 
l'Europe, ainsi qu’aux doctrines professees a cet e¢ 


respectives. 

L Ambassadeur de Russie a communiqué en outre a la conferet unt 
depeche en date du 19/31 janvier dans laquelle E-mpereutr 

justement frappé des expressions du discours tem r. Quart 
qui se qualifie d’Agent du gouvernement des 

torites révolutionnaires de la mbie, invite | I i 


des démarches par leurs représentans pout e Sa Majestée Néer laise 


veuille s’abstenir de tout acte de deéclarati t 

naitre directement ou indirectement l’independance 
revolutionnaires susdits. mbassadeur de R 

auguste maitre empressé de prevenir toute deét { ( e ¢ 
contraire aux vues de lallianc e la rt du | t 
d’adresser des ordres supplémentaires au Comte Gouriett charg 
d'affaires, a Bruxe lle Be ann que celui-ci fass connaitre cet i! 
d’une maniére amicale et confidentielle | ntentions et 


tude du cabinet Impérial. Les Membres de la Conferet nt rve 


quils avaient deja s cette atiere en ¢ dera 
et dans le but i ( r la Cour de R ; 
a aloute que Nemes i 

du gouvernement des Pavs-bas et que c ‘ 
ttribu () ] it ] 
i ( ‘ 

sait lul supposer oir reconna ance 


RésuME DE LA CONFERENCE DU 6 MARS 1825.3! 


Présens M M. 


Les Ambassadeurs d’Autriche et de Russie, Le Minists 


d Pr se et le M s A ¢ ‘ 
Les d la ( onterence 
de l’Espagne rd de ses « 
agTave pat S Cuss! 
Les Américai reclame l’e> 
22 fe er ISIQ, e1 ty a e] 
se plaignent de « eo les Archive 


{ 
revolutionnaires | 
M. Ambassadeur d’Autriche et M. le Ministt td 
n’avoir pas encore de lenre ¢ re rect 
pour lec toriser ; Lit re ( 
démarches pr ir le Cabinet de 1 la Conf » ons 
conséquent reserve de prendre cet jet en « lerati 
ordres susmentionnés seront parvenus. 
priété et la Souveraineté de ces provinces ne leur ont ] te 1 
Netherlands was Brussels The your t t ter 
of finance, was N lrode’s brother 
service. 
81 Paris, Aff. Etr., Corresp. Pol 
2 The history of this tter 1 
the Papeles de Cuba (Cart f 
in Pérez, Guide to the ly in A 
Foreign Relations, IV. 74 g 
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Et comme des Corsaires, illégalement armeés dans lisle de Cuba in- 
festent les mers des Antilles, des propositions ont été faites au Congres, 
pour qu'il augmentat le nombre des batimens armés en guerre et pour 
qu il autorisat la marine des Etats-Unis a Poursuivre a terre les Pirates, 
et a bloquer les portes ou ils se seraient réfugiés. 

L’opinion des Membres de la Conférence est que I’Espagne ne pour 
rait pas sans accroitre encore ses embarras prolonger avec Tey Etats- 
Unis ses contestations, et qu’Elle doit leur remettre tous les documens 


indiques dans le traité de Cession. 


Limput lans les Colonies qui lui appartiennent ex- 
posera ngers encore plus graves. Ce Gouvernement 
ne sa romptes mesures pour arréter et punir la 
pirateri ce fléau intéresse toutes les nations Com- 
mercantes int que ses propres sujets: il faut qu’il les rassure par la 


sévérité de ses lois contre les forbans, et surtout par des poursuites 
effectives. L’Espagne ne doit rien épargner pour Conserver Ilisle de 
Cuba. II est nécessaire d’envoyer et d’entretenir dans une Colonie, si 
importante par sa situation et par sa richesse, un nombre de troupes 
sufhsant, pour faire respecter l’autorité et les droits du Souverain. 

Les Membres de la Conférence ne peuvent trop insister pour que 
S. M. C. donne a son décret du 9g féevrier 1824, sur la liberté du Com- 
merce des Colonies,*4 toutes les suites qui dépendent encore d’Flle. 
D’importantes Colonies dans le golfe du Mexique et dans les mers de 


7 1 ~ 
l'asie, ont été présent inébranlables dans leur fidélité: Des 


ites et avantageuses maintiendront leur foi; et 


dispositions bi 
pourront avoir encore quelque influence sur les Colonies insurgées. 
Les Conseils donnés a 1’Espagne, pont préserver ses possessions de 


l'irruption des doctrines qui tendent a les séparer irrévocablement de la 


meére patrie, lui sont renouvellés avec instance; et les Membres de la 


Conférence reconnaissent plus que jamais la nécessité de prendre ae 
bonnes mesures en Espagne, pour se retrouver en Amérique dans une 
position plus respectable. Ils espérent que le Gouvernement Espagnol 
ne se laissera ni dominer ni décourager par les obstacles, et qu’aprés 
s'etre préparé des ressources nouvell es par l’affermissement de la paix 


intérieure et par une bonne Administration, il évitera des mesures isolées, 


combinera “emploi de ses moyens, et rendra ses efforts plus efficaces 


en ] 


it avec persévérance. 


RESUME DE LA SEANCE DU IQ AVRIL 1825.°5 


résens, MM. 
\mbassadeur de Russie 
mbassadeur d’Autriche 


ire Plénipotentiaire de Prusse et le Ministre des \ffaires 


Pr 

L’ 

Le 

\pres m tellement communiqué les nouvelles qu’ils avaient 
recues de \ id, Membres de la Conférence, constamment pénétrés 
des de leurs Souverains envers l’Espagne, ont 


examiné si, dans l'état actuel des choses, il pouvait étre utile au service 


See American State Papers, For. Rel., V. 489-505, 585, 580, and Senate 
Joury January 13, 1825 
ibove 


Paris, Aff. Etr., Corresp. Pol., Espagne, vol. 732, fols. 141-144v. 
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moyens d’ Administration, soit en recourant au zéle du Clergé, soit en 
assurant mieux la valeur et le recouvrement de tous ses revenus publics. 


Les Me mbres de 


meme t les 


utes 


la Conférence 


seve 


sont convaincus 
dont 


que Il’Espagne renferme 
qu 


ressources elle a besoin, et 


elles de- 


meureront comme e1 es tant que des mesures administratives n’en 
favorisero! is lessor, «¢ condant le génereux devouement et |’én- 
ergie dont la nation espagnole a donné de si honorables exemples 
Les ki ¢ al a \ ince a Madrid devront saisir toutes les 
occa S appeller latte mn du Gouvernement de sa M’té C’que 
sur cé mport 
Lia Ss ation de I’! de Cuba mérite également toute sa sollicitude 
Ouelg enforts ont ete envoyes a la havane ;** mais les Membres de la 
Conference croient que, dans l'état actuel des chos ( \merique, 
agne doit de nouveaux efforts pour mettre cette Colonie a 
Vabri d'un taq étrangere ou d'une tentative de factieux, et pour 
iss { mmercs ar les actes de piraterie, dont la mer 
\ 1 i¢ he tre 
soient les ies du uvernement | spagi l, legard de 
ses autres ns d'Amerique, leur accomplissement dependra beau 
coup de lethcacite des mesures qu‘il aura prises dans l’isle de Cuba. 
En se f fla sur ce p il peut influer puissamment sur le sort 
des aut Ss sess s mais § ses eftorts se divisaient 1 conserva- 
tion mem © cet m inte Cc nie deviendra incertaine 
Dep netems les M stres de l'Alliance ont « le Gouverne 
ment espagi soccuper du sort de ses Col s et a leur accorder 
toutes les 1 ¢ que doit 1 desirer et que rend indis sables l’état 
actue ( Commer souhaite que Ce Gouvernemet ptat 
toutes les sequence le n decret du 9 fevrier 1S24; et ( recol 
naissant q 1 e d cette voie, ils appreciecnt s d spositions 
genereuses et es que Sa M’té C’que a proclamées, mais malheur 
les tem mbreux changemens d’administration, l’interruption fré 
quen des relations entre | Colonies et la Mere Patrie, necessite 
ou se sont vues les at tes locales d’adopter des mesures que les 
circonstances exigeaient, et sur lesquelles on n’avait pas le tems de 
consultet Gouvernement trop eloigne, ont amené dans la marche des 
atfaires ( seuleme la Complication mais la Confusion. Ces cir 
constances .ont privé de t action reguliére |l’Administration, elles 
relachent. 2 ne progress les 
Colonies a la Me itt et ¢ 1 le Gouverne 
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La Conférence émet aussi le eu que les différends re pagne 
et ia Regence isilger soient ern i in 
négociation ne parait pas perdu, et dans la situation actu 1 ( \ 
ernement espagnol, il semble quun arrangement } inla rait ¢ 
pretere. 

RESUME DE LA CONFERENC! 2 . 2 
Présens: 
resens: 
L’ Ambassadeur dA he 
Ambass 1 Russie 
Le Ministre des Aff. Etrang. de i! 
Le Ministre de Prusse. 

Cette nrerene ivalt 1 et d ing na 
les Isles de Cuba et de Porto Ricco, comme aussi des p1 tior 1e le 
youvern t. des Etats nis a intent I i i I 
a ces Colonies. 

Le Ministre d ffait étrangere fait ut net 
informations parvenues s ces fférens 
r. C. et de lopinion q formee. 

I] a annonce a la Conterence ¢ Talsait I ror 
que les Etats-unis ont propos \ rr i 
Porto-Ricco, fortement menacees part ind \mer 
espagnole, sous la condition que [1 gne acceptera i 
tion des trois puissances entre elle et ses colonies insurgees 

Le Ministre ajouté qu’en effet les 1 ivelle recues puis g 
tems s’accordaient a representer lile de Cuba comme plac ins 
situation tres inquiétante, tant a linterieur ¢ extérieut 

\ inter aut les impots ndirects sont fort éley ‘ 1 aut n 
croire quelques rapports, l’entretien des areivies 
pagne a nécessité I'établissement d’un impét for r inconnu jusques 
la [et a servi] par la meme tait pour augmenter Ik ma Lise | 1- 
tions des habitans 

Il parait d’ailleurs que les habitans de Cuba li ‘intéret 
tudes avec Ceux du Mexique et tentés par | ¢ ins 
montreraient quelqu < mp! 
neut plus accorder aue faiblement + 

s les nécessa 

Les dangers extér rs dat 
unis, ne semblent pas moins menacans, attendu ! btenu 

Le Gouvernement des Etats-unis pet loit 
plus songer reconquérir ses colo? 
server Cuba avec ses propres torces, qu 1 1 
une garantie étrangére, et que cette garantie ne étre exer til 
ment que par l'accord de la frat le Angletert 

La conférence avant exprimé le désit 
rouvernement \T ( cet ent | 

>Pacie Correen. Pol. Fst 

Rebort of Americar tor 
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affaires etrangeres a repondu que quelle que soit la Situation cde spagne 


vis-a-vis de ses colonies, son honneur et sa sureté exigent qu'elle n’ac 
cepte point la garantie qui lui est offerte; honneur parce que |’Angle 


terre et les Etats-unis ayant reconnu, malgré elle, l’indépendance des 
recourir a leur protection; la sureté, 


de lindependance de Buenos Ayres, 


l’Angleterre et les Etats Unis la garantie 
Cuba pouvant nécessiter l’emploi de 


‘ipes quils ont ouvertement admis, les met- 


t vec et queique bonnetol qu eles 
pussen ipport ordre s choses les entrainerait: les 


1 
pes dinsurrection mal 


finiraient par dominer et par 
raire irrevocablement a I’Espagne une colonie qu'il est dans leur 
intéret meme qu'elle conserve encore. L’Espagne ne peut, ne doit donc 
pas accepter la proposition qui lui sera faite; sil y a jamais médiation 
l’I:spagne ne peut prendre pour médiateurs que ses alliés. 

\u reste, a-t-il ajoute, on ne peut dissimuler combien les circon 
stances sont facheuses pour l’Espagne et délicates pour I’alliance; car 
dans le cas celle-ci yrendrait sur elle de garantir a l’Esp 
possession de Cuba, si, comme on ne peut s’empécher de le craindre, 


cette ile vient a suivre l’exemple des autres colonies insurgées, il est 


lilticiie de caicuier tout ce qu en resuilteral de pen e pour alle 


et de facheux pour l’intéret des principes qu'elle défend. 
M. \ml issack ur de 

qui menacent les Iles de Cuba et de Porto sont encore éloignés 


n opinion les dangers 


Russie a dit: que 


et qu’avant qu ils puissent se reéaliser, pourra prendre les 
mesures necessaires a leur conservation; qu’ainsi l'objet pressant est de 
savoir si les forces aujourd’hui entretenues dans ces Iles doivent suffire 


if 
a leur défense, et dans le cas contraire d’inviter le gouv’t espagnol a y 
en faire passer ae nouvelles; mais que dans l’etat des choses, c’est au 
secours des finances de I’Espagne qu’‘il faut courir. Le gouvernement 


anglais la presse de satisfaire aux réclamations qui résultent des créances 


particulieres des sujets de la grande Bretagne; il est a craindre que, se 


trouvant hors d'état d'y Satistaire, ie gouvt espagnol ne se croie oblige 
quelques concessions nuisibles a ses intéréts présens, plus encore a ses 
ntéréts futurs. 


Douze millions environ suffiraient pour s’acquitter envers l’angle- 
terre. L’ambassadeur de Russie a demande si la france ne pourrait pas 


en taire l’avance. Le Ministre des affaires etrangéres a fait observer 


que la france ne pouvait étre dans l'intention d’offrir a l’Espagne une 
somme qui n’aurait d’autre destination que le payement de quelques cre- 
anciers anglais; que si une somme quelconque devait tirer le gouv’t 
espagnol de la triste situation ou il est, il serait facile de la fournir; 
mais qu'il est malheureusement certain que dans l’etat ot se trouve 
l'Espagne, cette ressource, trés précaire, ne remplirait pas son objet. 
Les sommes prétées seraient sacrifiées aux exigeances du moment qui 
se renouvelleront tant que l’ordre ne se rétablira pas dans les finances 
et l’on ne doit pas espérer qu'il en soit fait un emploi véritablement utile. 
Un palliatif ne pourrait suffire, il rendrait la position mutuelle des deux 
gouvernemens plus penible et n’aurait aucun resultat satisfaisant. 

Le Ministre a fait connaitre qu’au reste la france n’en est pas moins 
disposée a aider I’Espagne, et qu'elle est préte a lui offrir de nouveau, 
et sous les mémes garanties, l’'arrangement qu'elle lui proposa l’année 


de Colombie et du Mexique par 

que ces puissances offrent pou 

leurs forces contre les prin qe 
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derniere (conférence du 21 aout R24 et g ¢ 

payement aes sommes de gne es edeva 

en rentes dont ie youverneme! Iral 11S 
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Les membres de la conférence sont cot le 


sera communiqué aux représentans des cours idrid, afin « 
fassent l’usage qu’ils jugeraient le plus convenable pour le maintien des 


principes qu'il contient et pour l'adoption des mesures ¢ \ nt 


indiquées. 


de l’Espagne, il semble indis] d’avoir 1 qu e autre 
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RESUME DE LA CONFERENCE DU 17 JUILLET 1825.*! 


.e Ministre des affaires etrangéres de france 


Le Ministre des affaires etrangéres a donné connaissance a MM. les 
representans de I’Alliance d’une communication qu'il a recue de M. k 


Ministre des Etats-unis le 12 Juillet, et de la reponse qu'il y a faite: en 


voici la s tance 
Le Ministre des Etats-Unis a dit au nom de son gouvernement :*? 

Personne nigno la situation respective de I’Espagne et de ses 

ies i véerité ambition de Buonaparte a pu hater la separation 
qui s‘est opérée entre les colonies espagnoles et la mere-patrie: Mais 
cette separation meme étant dans la nature des choses ne pouvait man- 
quer de se rea el n your et I] irope a du la pt ( in de evitet 
les complications qu’une revolution si importante devait ene sa 
suite 


‘Le gouvernement des Etats-unis a cependant vu avec peine la sepa- 
ration de fait qui s'est operée entre I’Espagne et ses colonies; Il a em- 
ployé tous ses efforts pour empécher ses citoyens d 


e préter des secours 
aux rebelles; mais l’Espagne ayant successivement perdu toutes ses pos- 


ns du continent, les intéréts du Commerce, l’esprit des peuples 


ture des institutions qui régissent le pays ne permettaient point 
a l'Union de méconnaitre un fait devenu irrevocable. 

‘Le gouvernement des Etats-unis a donc traité et [a] du traiter avec 
les nouveaux etats, Mais, comme la paix est le premier besoin des peu- 
ples, il fait des voeux pour que I’Espagne, en reconnaissant I’indépen- 
dance de ses colonies, consolide un etat de choses qu’il ne lui est plus pos- 


‘Ce sacrifice, bien pénible sans doute, pourrait cependant avoir de 
lutilité pour l’Espagne, si, par la médiation de ses alliés, elle y trouvait 
des compensations qui l’aidassent a sortir de l’etat de gene ou elle s 
trouve. 
“L’Espagne, d’ailleurs, doit mettre un grand prix a la conservation 
des Isles de Cuba et de Porto-Ricco, de la premiére surtout qui, riche 
de ses proditictions et si heureusement placée pour dominer la mer des 
Antilles, lui donne le moyen d’influer puissamment sur les transactions 


commerciales des contrées voisines; or, si l’etat actuel des choses se 


prolonge, nul doute qu’avant peu I’'Isle de Cuba ne passe aux mains de 


veals that the only instructions relating to the 


Clay to Brown during this period consisted of a copy 
dleton t St. Petersburg, of May 10 825, a copy 
kK London. These instructions are printed in Am. St. P., For. Re V. 846- 


A careful reading of them forces the conclusion that in proposing to join 


with the maritime powers to guarantee the possession of Cuba and Porto Ric 


n that the latter accept the mediation of those powers be 


1 


ween herself and her revolted colonies Brown exceeded the intent of his in- 


structions; this of course assuming that his communication was correctly re 


- 
Presens: MM 
L’ Ambassadeur d’Autriche 
L. Ambassadeur de Russie 
i_t i ait i i soc. 
sible de changer. 
} 
11 Paris, A tr., Corresp. Pol., Espagne, vol. 733, fols. 9 31 
12 James row! s at this ti minister of tl United States in Paris 
An xaminatior +] Ve ‘Instructions to Ministers” in the State Depart 
to Spain on cond iti c 
ported t t} conference by Damas 
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tretenus de l’etat actuel de l’Espagne et ayant cherché les conseils qu'il 

pourrait etre utiles de donner encore a cette puissance, sont tombés 

daccord sur ce point: qu’apres les ameéliorations déja obtenues dans 

l'administration, le premier intéret du gouvernement espagnol consiste a 
1] 


reances extérieures et des besoins interieurs qui le tourmentent; qu’aucun 


dans ses finances lordre nécessaire pour le dégager des exi- 


des moyens qui ont été examines jusqu’a présent n’est préférable a celui 


qui a été indiqué dans le protocole du 26 Juin; qu’en consequence le 
gouvern't espagnol doit réunir tous ses efforts, toutes ses facultés, pour 
emettre tant en \ngleterre qu’en france les rentes necessaires pour 
s'acquitter envers ces deux pays 

le placement successif de ces rentes lui permettra d’en émettre pout 
son propre compte, soit simultanement, soit dans la suite, en continuant 
d'offrir aux preteurs les garanties qui seront nécessaires, et de fonder 
iinsi le systéme de crédit qui lui est indispensable. 

Les membres de la Conférence reconnaissent les obstacles qu’il faudra 
vaincre pour obtenir ce résultat si désiré: mais il y va du salut de 


l'] spagne, et dés lors, que lles que st ient les resistances, il faut les bris« # 


La Conférence a arrété que les représentans de l’alliance a Madrid 


ront invités a donner lecture du present protocole a M. le Ministre des 
faires etrangéres de S. M. C.*4 

44 TI rotocols of two later conferences, O« er7 nd May 26, 182¢ 
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Prolea to H for tite i sfor f 
Philosophy, and Scienc By | cK | r, Asso 
Professor of Histo id Cu or oO pancre 
the University ot | or! a 5 of ( 
lications in Histo vol. IV., no. 3.| serkel 
California Press PP 55-292 
PROF! OF; ex } 

prove that history 1s i ( 

Scicnce but that it t ‘ 

methods employed | sent hist 

em] ed by natural s¢ tis With | I 

ily agree, while pot ¢ tt é t} 

i] icati ( the metho il ce 

s sociology tl f h 

é é are 
against the esent n n Is t ti histori 

al er of tals ssul i is 

are no he ler i 

more, the ithesis of p cts ¢ 

entific as the § the Ss ol St soc ] acts <« 1 

true that history is “the state in i ( 

crete individual case 24 ta ( 

torical scholarship n ust conn! itseit at pres tt th cl | icls 

so that from these, in an undefined future, t e 

formulated” (p. 160). It is interesting ( 

last assertion that the citations of l’rotessor Leggart 

man, Bury, Adams, and Jame c | 

these writers having 1 mine t ¢ thes it sh eir 

partial investigations d not the 1 

they had collected. This false conception ot t task of the 

vitiates all the work of Professor Teggart although at times he 

dicts himself, stating correctly the t isk of the historia hen | 

‘the problem confronting every historia } to bring the | 

geneous materials at his disposal with f ) 

| = ‘ 


or “what constitutes it a masterpiece of historical writing Is th 
vision that gives unity to the whole narrative”. | 
tory is “the manifestation of constant proces p. 24 
duty of the historian to investigate the processes manifest 


concrete instances of history” (p. 241). itis 
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distinction must be made between historiography and historical inquiry 
239) for the simple reason that they are inseparable; the end of his- 
torical research is historiography. It is not true that historians now 
advocate “that we should investigate the past with our minds a perfect 
blank as to what we wish to know ” (p. 161), that is to say, that the his- 

problems. It is not true that “logic tgnores 
the scientific possibilities of historical inquiry because the historian has 


not yet found a way to turn to account the opportunities which his mate- 


rials present’ (p. 221). It is not true that “the crux for logic was that 
history claimed to be a science, though it did not produce scientific re- 
sults” (p. 219), but rather that history was a legitimate form of organ- 
ized knowledge for which the current definition of science left no place. 
Phe blem was to distinguish between the logic of the organization 
of past social facts in the form of a synthesis displaying a unique evolu 
tion, and the logic of series Of generalizations or la treating of 
the ocesses revealed by an ex m of past social facts. History 
never claimed t e a natu hence it never employed the 
methods of natural science and as science is not solely “the systematic 
investigation of the processes manifested in phenomena”, the method 
of natural science is not “the only method that can satisfy the ambition 

or provide an outlet for the activity of the investigator ”’ 
rhe demonstration of this series of theses would occupy as many 
iges as Professor Teggart has devoted to his Prolegomena. After all 


that has been said, it ought to be clear that the whole dispute turns upon 


the question of definition. Professor Teggart wishes to apply to past 


cial facts the methods of natural science for the purpose of tracing the 


t 
processes ¢ f SOK il ( t We d it 1S fectly egiima 
d nobody ect his lal ishes » do sor 1ething quite 
ferent h shes to cons ct Ss thesis dis vine the unique evolu- 
ti ot ma his ctivities as a social being ihat too 15s erfectly 
Ie nate, that t is organized knowledge or science, although not nat- 
) s the soci o1s cit the right if th histor n to 
const t such a hesis? | t. why does he quarrel with the method 
( ved wl it is the onl 1ethod that will give the historian what he 
seeks? That history “ has ‘ 1 its methods but “has 1 changed 
it ture ». 17 hould be cited to its credit t to its discredit lt 
¢ Id not chang ts metl s ] ng S 1tS nature vas unch ved it 
could only perfect them. 


A History of the Family as a Social and Fducational Institution 
By Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion in Teachers College, Columbia University. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1915. Pp. xiv, 588.) 


We have much needed a trustworthy book on the family, marriage, 


and related problems, sufficiently detailed but not too elaborate to serve 
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sions. The social evils arising in the canon-law doctrines of marriage 
and divorce, and the resulting teaching of Luther and the Protestant 
reformers are set forth in some detail; while in each stage proper atten- 
tion is paid to the more intimate relations of the domestic life. The 
painstaking chapter on the English Family in the Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Centuries covers ground but partially explored by preceding 
writers. This remark may apply also to that part of the chapter on the 
Family in the American Colonies, entitled ** Homes and Home Life in 
Colonial Days” 

The book closes with a short account of the Industrial Revolution 
and its Effect upon the Family; a chapter on the Family during the Nine- 
teenth Century; another on the Present Situation; and a concise state- 
ment of Current Theories of Reform. These chapters, though brief and 
as already suggested not embracing some of the most important move- 
ments of the day, will prove very helpful to anyone who wishes to under- 
stand the spirit of our transition stage of social progress. 

Each chapter has a well-selected bibliography ; and this, together with 
the analytical table of contents and the full index, affords the reader an 
efficient apparatus for making good use of the book. Professor Good- 
sell’s work is the best concise discussion of a big and hard subject which 


has yet appeared. 


Intercourse between India and the Western World from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of Rome. By H.G. Rawttinson, M.A.,, LE.S., 
Professor of English in the Deccan College, Poona. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1916. Pp. vi, 196.) 

\_THOUGH the author of this handy book is not impeccable (Alex- 
ander’s entry into India was not in 329 B.C.) and his novel suggestions 
are not often acceptable, yet his errors are comparatively rare and his 
original contributions are fortunately few. In truth, almost everything 
contained in this volume has been known for years, a good deal of it 
for hundreds of years. Yet some of it is recent material which Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson has picked up out of the more or less hidden volumes 
of Oriental Societies and deftly welded with information provided by 
the author of the Periplus (whose date should be 60 A.D.), by Mac- 
Crindle, who in turn got his books out of Greek fragments, and by many 
other writers old and new, familiar to the Indologist but probably un- 
known to the general historian. We have always known, for example, 
that there were three great trade-routes connecting India with the West 
and that Indian products were sold in Babylon and popular in Rome; 
that a Roman emperor received an embassy from India; that Greek girls 
were sold in India in the first century of our era and that a Hindu em- 
peror had a Greek wife in the third century B.C.; but it is only recently 
that we have had the native work on administration to compare with 


Megasthenes, or have learned about the converted Greeks who appear 


l/oore The Religious Th id id of the Greek O21 


(under Indian names) as beneficiaries of r 

nl ] + r th + ir } } } 

it is only last year that Dr. woner showed | n 

formerly supposed is the Persian element in ancient Hindu arcl 


We knew of old that Darius “ conquered India r th 
about 510 B.C., but we never knew and do not 1 y believe that | 
gave tin to the Greeks or that Pseu 
Southern India; for Adule, where he lived, has now been ident 
Massowah, so that the * Nestorian pre late’ called Moses c d not have 
lived where Professor Rawli son locates him from recent ar&t in 
Oriental journals some intormation also respecting philosophy and 
erature in India has been utilized by the author, who discards th 

that Pythagoras learned anything from the Hindus, as he dis 

theory that Hindu drama came from Greek influence, though he ad 


the possibility of Hellenic influences in Western India upon one Hindu 


play and cites Marshall's opinion that Greek plays were acted in the 
Punjab. 
As to the eternally recurrent question whether, to put it s hat 


baldly, Christ was a Buddhist or the Buddl re Christiat 
fessor Rawlinson notes that Clement (died 2 \.D.) was the first West 
ern writer to show any real kn 

between the Gospels and the New Testament of India are uncot 
Lamaist ritual may be due to the influence of the Christian cl 
Persia. In all that he says on this subject the author is sane 
servative. His bibliography might have included Brunnhofer 
(Zeitschrift d. Deutschen Morgenl. Gi scha XLVII.), but 


plete enough. 


author has strung these together to follow a chronological order tl 
one may take up in historical progression the intercourse between India 
and the West from the Rig Veda and Solomon to the Bhagavad Git 
Kosmas Indikopleustes, a monk of the sixth century A.D 

Christianity in Ceylon and parts of India which hi 
of the facts here collected by Protessor Rawli n ol ha had | 
to turn to ancient fragments and scattered articles by moder riters. It 
is therefore a modest but real service to |] 
tion together. We may add that it is imparted in a cinct but plea 
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the Lowell Institute in the autumn of 1914 are combined with material 
from a course delivered at the western colleges with which Harvard 
University maintains an annual exchange. The author describes his 
work as “ nothing more than a sketch”. Despite this modest disclaimer 
the book makes a worthy contribution to the subject. And it represents 


what, I venture to think, may properly be called the new humanism of 


classical scholarship. Without attempting universality or completeness 
it offers a treatment of Greek religion which is at once interesting and 
ignificant. Teachers of the history of thought should welcome for 
their pupils such an excellent organization of the more important aspects 
of the subject, while classical students will profit by the philosophical 
insight with which it is treated. 

Beginning with Homer and Hesiod the development of Greek religion 
is traced through more than a thousand years to the triumph of Chris- 
tianity. In addition to a treatment of the better known periods of classi- 
cal literature, there are chapters on Orphism, Pythagoreanism and the 
Mysteries, on Oriental Religions in the Western Half of the Roman 
Empire, on Christianity, and on Christianity and Paganism. 

Many readers will find especial interest in the author's account of 
the various mystical cults, the religions of redemption, all of which 
share the belief that only the initiate, the “twice-born” soul, attains the 
insight and holiness that bring peace and salvation. This conception of 
the religious life is first clearly seen in Orphism and the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. It reappears with added power not only in Christianity and 
Alexandrian mysticism but also in all the Oriental religions which flour- 
ished in the Roman Empire, especially in the worship of Isis, of Mithras, 
and of the Great Mother. It is significant that no other type of reli- 
gion gained a foothold at Rome in the period of decadence. No one can 
read the account of these latter cults without perceiving that the triumph 
of Christianity was hastened by the wide diffusion of a mode of religious 
thought and practice spiritually akin to much of its own teaching. 

The story of the initiation of Lucius, the hero of the Metamorphoses 
ef Apuleius, into the Isiac rites, offers, the author tells us, “the fullest 
account which we possess of an initiation into any of these oriental 
mysteries”. The summary of this account (p. 273 ff.) is highly instruc- 
tive. Only in our own day has the study of psychology enabled us to 
understand with what transforming power submission to such rites could 
work in the life of the youthful initiate, how it could give temporary 
release from the sway of the senses, could free him “ for the moment 
from the tangled net of daily life”, and seem to offer a “ very foretaste 
of immortality ” 

One comment of the author concerning mysticism, that it is “ the 
very opposite of individualism” (p. 47), seems to me to require qualifi- 
cation. This statement does unquestionably express one aspect of the 
matter, for mysticism has always allied itself with a monistic theory of 


being; the individual devotee seeks to merge his petty existence in the 
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History of the Franks, by Gregory, Bishop of Tours Sel 
tions, translated with Notes 
[Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies. | . ¢ 
Columbia University Press. 1916. Pp. xxv, 284 


Puts is the third volume which has thus far appear 


Records of Civilization, and, like the other two, it has tl 1 ts 
of attractive form and clear print. The work might wel ( 
Selections from the Writings of G1 ] rs for it « 


tions not only from the History of the Ira but also from t 
Books of Miracles. However, as the title indicates, tl 
is concerned with the former of Gregory’s writings, of which tl 

ton is preserved entire. Many of the chapters | n ti ited 
full. These include most of the passages usu ted in general hi 
tories of the medieval period and amount in total to sor hat | than 
half of the original work. The other chapter translated by titl 

are briefly summarized. In some c 


seemed to the translator important have been translated and add 


the summaries. In all, 248 pages are devoted to the translation of 
History of the Franks. The selections from tl 

cles occupy but fourteen pages and were ch n, as Dr 

cates, primarily to illustrate Gregory's personality and | 
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reader a brief discussion of Gregory's life, his language, and his con- 
ception of religion in its application to various phases of social activity. 
rhirteen pages of notes, directed likewise toward the general reader, 
are unob rusively appended, together vith three genealogical tables 
(genealogy of Merovingian kings, families of Clothar and Chilperic, and 
Gregory s family), a map of the Frankish dominions, and an index of 
proper names. A brief bibliography, supplemented by numerous biblio- 
graphical references in the notes, opens the way to further study for the 


interested reader. 


The editor of the series in a brief preface anticipates “the protest 


which is sure to come from the medievalist when he sees the work of 


desecration at last accomplished”, and seeks to justify the plan of selec- 
tion in preterence to a translation of the whole work not only on mate- 
rial grounds, but also on the basis of “a new social value”. There are 


11 1 
SUli 


ill enough old-fashioned folk, not yet fully submissive to the “ higher 
law” in the publication of historical monuments, to raise the question 
whether the reader of this translation would have been seriously incon- 
venienced by a carefully indexed translation of the whole History of the 
Franks. Those who see in the work not only the reflection of Gregory 
of Tours as a figure and a man of his time, but for want of other mate- 
rial are compelled to glean from it a knowledge of the times also, are 
inclined to quarrel with it, not because it is too full, but rather because 
it is not full enough. The invaluable testimony which it affords to the 
gradual fusion of Latin and Teutonic institutions will remain important 
as long as European civilization is interested in the origin and formation 
of its fundamental social institutions. The persistent demand for the 
translations of Bede, of Froissart, « 


would seem to indicate that this interest is not confined to “ erudite medi- 


f Joinville, and other like works 


evalists ’, “ who should in any case go to the original”. It is hoped that 
the editors of the series may be able in the works now in preparation to 
make a more generous allowance for these other readers as well. 

This is the most serious objection which may be offered to the work, 
the more So because Dr. Brehaut has been for some years occupied with 
a study of the period of Gregory of Tours and might have easily ren- 
dered a translation of the whole work. However, the volume, as it is, 


] 


should prove very useful. The selections have been made with dis- 


crimination. Persons interested in legal procedure may regret that the 
compurgation of Fredegunda in proof of the legitimacy of young Clothar 
(bk. VIII.) was not translated in full, but most of the famous passages 
have been translated entire. The translator has undertaken the very 
t task of reproducing Gregory's vagaries of style and grammar 
without unnecessarily confusing the reader. In this he has been fairly 
successful, though it must have required real courage to translate His- 
panias “the Spains”’, for elsewhere he translates the same word by the 
common “Spain”. The smoothness of the translation is somewhat 


marred by unnecessary lack of punctuation-marks, and the work as a 
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more considerablk chapter deals with the Thirty Years’ War. Though 


the diagnosis was more accurate than in the Middle Ages, most of the 
chroniclers yn-medical men, so that the extent of disease is bette 
known than is its nature. The long period covered by these wars and 
the marching and remarching, not only impoverished the country, but 
ifforded th est opportunity for the spread of disease. It has been 
estimated that from fifty to seventy-five per cent. of the people of Ger- 


many perished and other countries suffered, too, from the extension to 
them, particularly, of typhus fever, dysentery, and bubonic plague. 
During the Napoleonic Wars the most important disease was typhus 
fever, which from the frequency with which it appears among troops, 
has often been called camp fever. Abundance of evidence is given to 
show how contact with troops, or more often with prisoners, was the 
starting-point of extensive outbreaks among the civil population. 
Particularly interesting is the detailed account of smallpox during 
and following the Franco-German War of 1870-1871, an account which 
occupies nearly a third of the work. It is shown how little smallpox 
there was in Germany at the outbreak of the war, while it had for a year 
or two been increasing in France and at the beginning of hostilities had 
become widespread. Owing to lack of vaccination the French army suf- 
fered terribly, as did the civil ps 


pulations, during the sieges of Metz and 
Paris. A careful study of the different districts and cities in Germany 
7 


shows most clearly that smallpox was introduced into a large number 


of places by French prisoners. These foci of infection became the 
starting-points of a most severe epidemic which ravaged all Germany. 
Brief reference is made to the Crimean War, our Civil War, after which 
it is believed that many parts of the North were infected with typhoid 
fever and dysentery by returning soldiers, the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-1878, and other wars in which there is evidence of the infection of 
the civil population. 

Although methods of controlling these diseases have vastly improved, 
the author points out the necessity of the greatest care during and imme- 
diately after the present war, a warning which has been amply justified 


by the great outbreaks of typhoid fever in Serbia and Asia Minor. 


History of the Jews in Russia and Poland from the Earliest Times 
until the Present Day. By S. M. DupBNow, translated from the 
Russian by I. FrrepLAENDER. Volume I. From the Beginning 
until the Death of Alexander I. (1825). (Philadelphia: Jewish 


Publication Society of America. 1916. Pp. 413.) 


WHueEnN, after the conquests of Alexander the Great, Judea became a 
part of the Hellenistic Orient, and sent forth the “ great Diaspora” into 
all dominions of the Seleucids and Ptolemies, one of the branches of this 


Diaspora must have reached as far as distant Tauris [the northern coast 
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Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History. Edited by Pavut 
VinoGRADOFF, M.A., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford. Volume V. The Black Death. By A. 
Levetr and A. Battarp. Rural Northamptonshire 
under the Commonwealth. By Recinatp LENNARD. (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. 1916. Pp. xi, 220, 135.) 

Tue studies here published are of the kind which constitute the 
ation of [english agrarian history. The workmanship throughout 
is minute and painstaking, the finesse of arithmetic and tabulation being 
everywhere visible. Mr. Lennard examined enough documents to con- 
vince him that “the most interesting fact which emerges from a study 
of these surveys is the great variety of conditions which obtained, even 
though the manors surveyed were all within a single county and all be- 
longed to the Crown” (p. 130). The Northamptonshire surveys in 


hose of royal estates offered for sale when the Common- 


question were t 
wealth government needed to increase its income. Some twenty of 
these, dated about 1050, deal with 15,492 acres of land. One of them is 
examined in detail and compared with earlier sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century descriptions. As a whole, Mr. Lennard’s monograph thus sup- 
ements Tawney’s Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century. In the 
matter of tenures he shows that freeholds and copyholds persisted on a 
half-dozen manors, while on others royal policy had created leases for 
years, the tendency being to shorten their term to thirty-one years. Of 
these 160 leaseholds (areas of copyholds and freehoids are wanting), 
one-half contained between fifteen and one hundred acres, only seven 
more than two hundred acres, only four more than four hundred. En- 
grossing of farms, therefore, had not gone far. Arable farming too was 
persistent. Exclusive of the area of four parks, the arable stood to the 
meadow and pasture in the ratio of 44:56. Evidence regarding en- 
closure is slight but the author thinks that in Northamptonshire the 
process went slowly on. Information regarding this and other matters 
could have-been found in enclosure awards and land-tax assessments of 
the eighteenth century. Without the incorporation of some such mate- 
rial the monograph seems incomplete. 

Miss Levett’s restricted use of available documents is still less justi- 
fiable than Mr. Lennard’s. Having at her disposal the admirable records 
of the bishopric of Winchester, which relate to some sixty manors situ- 
ated in six counties of England, she confined her study to eighteen 
manors largely in Somerset and Hampshire. Detailed as is the repro- 
duction of the ministers’ accounts of the eighteen for the period 1346- 
1356, it carries us only a little way in our knowledge of the effects of the 
Black Death. Nor is the exposition always lucid. Estimating the loss 
of population at Bishop’s Waltham, Miss Levett seems to argue as fol- 
lows (p. 80): The heriots paid indicate roughly the number of tenants 


who died, the fines roughly the number of survivors who became tenants. 
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To the latter we should at least add an equal 
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study. Most obvious is the circumstance that 

ministers’ accounts of the sixty manors during the critical veat t! 
accountants everywhere maintained the 

economy. The severity of the plague further g 


to place and those whom it assailed were more often cottagers than s 
Stantial tenants. It is clear, too, that on the eighteen manor qu 
though the loss of life was great and the change of | 

the adjustment was prompt and fore long c 

year only a small fraction of the cated holdings was left in the lord 
hands, while by 1354 the number of such holdings was ah 

Old tenures were soon restored. Miss Levett ther 

length Page’s contention that the Black Death precipitated a c 


tation of services, finding, as she does, that ther is no 


ency in this direction during the decade after 1349. N 
raising seem markedly to have displaced arable farming. © 
manors out of thirteen did alvle d decrease j 
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Slavery in Germanic Society during the Middle A B 
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History of the Working Classes in France: a Review of Levasseur’s 
“ Histoire des Classes Ouvriéres et de I'Industrie en France 
avant 1789”. By AGNES MatuitpeE WEeERGELAND, Ph.D., Late 
Professor of History in the University of Wyoming. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1916. Pp. vi, 136.) 
+ 1; 


PHESE two studies, reprinted in accessible form after Dr. Wergeland’s 


] 
death, serve as tl fitting emorial of ; 12 1f unusual abilitv and 
ieatn, as the hitting memorial Of a woman of unusual ability and 


have, moreover, a recognized historical value to students of medieval 


civilization. The suggestive essay on Slavery in Germanic Society 
during the Middle Ages, which is the more important of the two, and to 
which Dr. Jameson has written a sympathetic and appreciative intro- 


duction, is based upon a study of the Germanic laws and northern sagas, 
the circumstances of Miss Wergeland’s birth and training ‘giving her 
peculiar qualifications for the interpretation especially of the Scandi- 
navian evidence. Medieval slavery is discussed under the heads of Re- 
duction, Restitution, and Liberation. Under Reduction are described the 
origins of slavery—conquest, purchase, and crime—and its traits as a 
state more or less permanent, before change has set in. Slavery in its 
most absolute form Miss Wergeland finds in the North where Roman 
influence did not extend: in the South the slave became more easily a 
serf. In its actual and essential characteristics, however, she believes 
that Germanic slavery did not differ from Roman. “If there is any 
difference, it is temperamental, manifested in carrying out the letter of 
the law, rather than juridical, in establishing the line of conduct.” 
Greater interest lies, perhaps, in the discussion of the second and third 
points, the terminations of slavery, the influences tending “to break th 
awful monotony and create true change ”, and the resulting amelioration 
in the condition of the slave. Students of English institutions, whose 
records say comparatively little of slavery, will notice and perhaps ques- 
tion the large place claimed by Miss Wergeland for the upward move- 
ment of the slaves in Germanic society in general in producing medieval 


serfdom. The downward movement of freemen is not disregarded, but 


comes probably less clearly within the field of study. Of interest also 


is the emphasis laid on the uncertainty regarding the general criteria of 
serfdom, and a suggestive, although far from exhaustive, study of the 
degrees of unfreedom among different peoples. In this connection it 
should be noted that Miss Wergeland’s essay was written some years 
ago and that it is definitely described by its author as a “ generalization ”, 
and should not, therefore, be regarded as a contribution to controversial 
literature. Many difficult matters regarding social organization are left 
untouched or are only suggested. The somewhat philosophical point of 
view from which the subject as a whole is regarded is well shown in 
the discussion of the growth of the distinction between the lord’s eco- 
nomic and moral responsibility for his slave, a distinction made inevitable 


by the increasing recognition of the slave’s personality and responsibility 
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in the manufacture of watches makes the valuable contribution of M. 
\ntony Babel to the history of Genevan horology of interest for all who 
have to do with precious stones. 
lhere were already goldsmiths in Geneva in the thirteenth century 
and the craft must have flourished there, for in 1477 one of them owned 
a house worth 1200 florins, the highest priced house in the city being one 
ilued at 7000 florins. None of these early goldsmiths seems to have 
made or even repaired clocks or watches. In 1556, however, it is re- 
corded that the clock of St. Pierre was put in order by a certain Sermet 
Bronge of Geneva. The advent of French watchmakers was mainly 
due to the religious persecutions after 1550. This was probably the 
case with Charles Cusin of Autun, accepted as resident of Geneva July 
12, 1574. His father Noel Cusin, with whom he served by apprentice- 
ship, made round and oval watches. 
The gild of horologists was ce finitely organized in 1601. Che first 


article of their regulations directs that when they meet they shall pray 


God to keep them from doing or saying anything not “in His honor « 
for the well-being of the city”. 


An interesting episode in the history of Genevan watchmaking is 


Voltaire’s partially successful effort to found a watchmaker’s colony at 
near-by Ferney. Several of the craft having left Geneva because of 
civic dissensions Voltaire had a dozen houses erected near his Ferney 


chateau, increasing the number later to forty, and turned them over to 
the Genevans for an annuity of from five per cent. to seven per cent. on 
his investment. His private theatre was converted into a workshop, 
and watches ranging in price from $12 to $168 were made. However, 
in spite of his powerful influence he found it increasingly difficult to 
dispose of the output. He even had a shop opened in Paris for the sale 
of Ferney watches. After his death the local industry soon died out. 

The early Genevan watchmakers had long hours. In 1684 a horolo- 
gist engages to work assiduously eleven hours each day, “ reserving the 
rest of the-time for his repasts and for such use as may please him”, 
The wages were low. In 1643 one who paid his own living expenses 
gets about $173 a year, equivalent however to three times as much 
to-day. In 1663 an exceptionally skilled worker receives as much as 
$154 a year. 


Of the employment of women M. Babel writes: 


In the second half of the seventeenth century some Genevan women 
timidly found entrance into the industry. They served an apprentice- 
ship as chain-makers or polishers. Little by little they began to gain a 
surer footing in the craft, and sought to enlarge their sphere of activity, 
intil finally the day came when the men became alarmed and organized 
for defence. This was an easy matter; all that was needed was to add a 
few articles to the corporative ordinances after having them sanctioned 
vy the Council of Geneva, and the women were excluded from master- 


ship in the craft. 
I 
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As in his other writings Professor Francke reveals in this study a 
rare gift for sympathetic appreciation. This is perhaps best exhibited 
in the presentation of Walther von der Vogelweide, the Volkslied, and 
that complex and wayward yet inspiring soul, Ulrich von Hutten. Much 


insight also is afforded by the comparison of Wolfram’s Parzifal with 


his sources, betraying a far greater individualism in the treatment of 
older motives. <A similar originality is found in the sermonizing of 


Berthold von Regensburg and in the pantheistic theology of Master 
] ~L-} rt th ~} > +3 1] 

ckhart. In the characterization of Erasmus as well as in that of 
Hutten we are glad to see that the Latin writings of these leaders of 
sixteenth-century thought are treated as an integral part of German 


ling sometimes lacking even in German histories of 


Particularly elucidating is the correlation frequently found on these 
pages of the architecture, sculpture, and painting with the prose and 
poetry of the time to reflect the spirit of an epoch. Thus the folk-song 
and the simple strength of the Adam Krafft sculptures, the mysticism of 
Suso and of the Cologne school of painters, Durer’s “ Knight” and 
Wolfram’s Parzival reveal themselves as fruits of the same spirit of 
ife. How important it is that 
these manifestations of German artistic vitality and high accomplish- 
ment should be emphasized in a book which seeks to interpret the mean 
ing of this period, appears-from a chance remark found in the letters of 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton written in March, 1902, when lamenting 
the establishment of a Germanic Museum at Harvard: “If the Germans 
had ever produced a beautiful work either of painting or sculpture, the 
prospect [of a Germanic museum] would be less distressing.” Such an 
exclamation emanating from such a pen shows that Professor Francke’s 
work is worth doing. 

Perhaps the quotations from the folk-songs would have been more 
valuable had they been translated, even though only into prose. The 
average reader can hardly be expected to master the intricacies of Middle 
High Gernran. And it is precisely in bringing to the consciousness of 
the reader of average culture (not the specialist) this older and hereto- 
fore but little known period of German letters and German art that Pro- 
fessor Francke’s great contribution lies. Leslie Stephen could say with 
justice in his essay, “ The Importation of German” (found in Studies 

a Biographer), that in the eighteenth century Englishmen could not 
Ye expected to struggle with the difficulties of the German language, 
when Germans themselves (quoting Frederick the Great and others) did 
that they had any literature worth studying. Lately a change 
has been wrought in this respect even outside of Germany, and Pro- 
fessor Francke by his writings, his lectures, and his able directorship of 


the Germanic Museum has done much to help us in America to a juster 


understanding of early German letters and art. 


CAMILLO VON KLENZE. 
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tion there has been considerable dispute, it being asserted on the one 
hand that his Christian father had married a Spanish Jewess, and to this 
was to be ascribed his evident predilection for Hebrew ideas. Docu- 
mentary evidence of his birth is wanting, but M. Chauviré points out that 
Bodin’s affection for the Old Testament is of slow development, that as 
author of the Method of Historical Study at the age of thirty-six he is 
clearly a Christian, and that his favorable views of Judaism appear 
chiefly in the Colloque written at the end of his life. lhe tradition 
seems to have resulted from an attempt in later time to explain the pres- 
ence of these unpopular and heretical leanings. It is clear that in early 
youth he enjoyed the friendship and protection of eminent members of 


the clergy, and that throughout his life he conformed to the established 


In tracing the intellectual attitude of Bodin the author draws co- 
piously from the Collogue. As to which of the characters in that work 
stood for the writer’s own opinions there has also been extensive con- 
troversy. [Equally accused of being Solomon the Jew, Toralba the advo- 
cate of natural religion, or Senamy the devotee of all the gods that are, 
the guilt of any one of these would make him a dangerous enemy of 
society in the sixteenth century. He was suspected of sympathy with 
the Protestant movement and was marked for persecution with its fol 
lowers. At the same time, while conforming outwardly to the govern- 
ment which gave him official position, he was composing a treatise which 
invoked the toleration of all religions under the shadow of St. Bar- 
tholomew. 

In discussing the sources of Bodin’s Republic the author touches 
upon the great authorities in political science whose traces can be found 
in the work, from Aristotle to Calvin and his contemporaries. That he 
made use of the records of the States General and was familiar with a 
rreat quantity of the pamphlet literature of his day is equally evident, 
and this chapter lends valuable suggestion for the study of opinion in 
this period. To fit into the politics of that time the scientific views of 
this great theorist is a more difficult task, for the determination of the 
extent of their influence in his lifetime is elusive, but toward this end 
this book has made a conspicuous advance. 

J. M. VINCENT. 
The Institution of the Archpriest Blackwell: a Study of the Transi- 
tion from Paternal to Constitutional and Local Church Govern- 
ment among the English Catholics, 1505 to 1602. By JOHN 

HwuNGeRFoRD Potten, S. J. (London and New York: Long- 

mans, Green, and Company. 1916. Pp. x, 106.) 

Most of the books on the Archpriest Controversy have been written 
from the secular point of view; Father Pollen’s volume therefore adds 


definitely to the literature on the subject a conspicuously moderate, 


reilgion. 
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in his treatment of the first appellants in 1598 (p. 43). As a matter of 
fact, is it not uncritical to assume that because the English Jesuits can 
be shown to have discussed in their letters the question of episcopal 
organization and because Parsons had before him schemes for the intro- 
duction of bishops, that he and his order actually argued with the pope 
in favor of bishops and against the archipresbyterate in 1597? The Secu- 
lars at the time undoubtedly believed the contrary; the conduct both of 
Blackwell and of Garnet scarcely agrees with such an interpretation; 
the letter of Parsons to Garnet quoted in Usher’s Reconstruction of the 
English Church, I. 182, from the original in Stonyhurst Archives, is 
hardly compatible with such a view. Does not this evidence raise a pre- 
sumption too definite to be disposed of so casually and without the pro- 
duction of new evidence ? 

Father Pollen has made elaborate researches in the archives at the 
Vatican, at Simancas, at Brussels, and at Paris without discovering in- 
formation of importance. Material considerable in amount but mainly 
corroborative and illustrative of what was already demonstrated from 
other sources he found in various collections but chiefly in the archives 
of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. Nevertheless, the amount 
of new material utilized is not important and Father Pollen’s account 
has retold the story with different emphasis rather than changed it. 


RoLAND G. USHER. 


A Political and Social History of Modern Europe. By Carvton J. 
H. Hayes, Associate Professor of History in Columbia Uni- 
versity. In two volumes. (New York: The Macmillan Com 
pany. 1916. Pp. xxvi, 597; ix, 767.) 


THe plan of these volumes springs from a special conception of the 


requirements of a college course in modern European history. Professor 
Haves feels that the collegian is often fed “so simple and scanty a 
mental pabulum that he becomes as a child and thinks as a child”. To 
piece out or amplify the brief general statements of many texts by means 
of supplementary reading, without leaving bewildering gaps, is, he be- 
lieves, next to impossible. He has, therefore, not shrunk from producing 
a text-book in two volumes, aggregating thirteen hundred pages, with 
statements sufficiently full on many topics to reduce the need of further 
reading, or, at least, to change the problem. His choice of facts and 
manner of exposition are clearly suited to the intellectual maturity of 
older college students and of the reading public beyond university walls. 

A second feature of the plan is the emphasis upon recent times. 
\Ithough the volumes portray four centuries of European development, 
they give about five-twelfths of the space to the period since 1867. The 
point of view is predominantly social, because the rise of the be urgeoisie 
is confessedly “the great central theme”. Another main interest ap- 


pears in the titles of parts IV. and V., “ Democracy and Nationalism” 
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This is much the same as saying that they were not merely self-seekers 
but charlatans as well. Fortunately Bright is better treated in connec- 
tion with the Reform Acts. 

rhe first volume traverses more familiar ground and necessarily re- 
states what has been described many times before. It is curious to read 
an account of the Protestant movement without any clear indication that 
it had a bearing upon the development of freedom of thought. The 
statement that “the new [Protestant] theology was derived mainly from 
the teaching of such heretics as Wycliffe and Hus” is as old as the 
sixteenth century and is no more accurate now than it was then. It may 
also excite comment that only the advantageous results of the Inquisition 
and the Index are mentioned. 

In the sections on France in the eighteenth century, especially during 
the Revolution, are statements which need revision: for example, the 
reference to the poll or capitation tax as “trifling”, the treatment of 
\dam Smith as a disciple of Quesnay, the remark that the defenders of 
the Bastille (implying all) were slaughtered, and the statement that the 
men who overthrew Robespierre were more conservative than he. The 
insurrectionaries of the 13th Vendémiaire are loosely described as “ popu- 
lace” and General Bonaparte, who repelled the attack on the Conven- 
tion, is called a “captain”. Furthermore, the legislation abolishing the 
feudal system is described as completed and accepted by the king “ within 
aweek”. The facts are that the king did not formally accept the August 
decrees until November 3, and that a beginning of legislation to carry 
them into effect was not made until the following March. The decrees 
only abolished feudalism in principle. More serious are the argument 
that the atrocities of the Reign of Terror were “ natural and inevitable ” 
and the implication that their victims were all “royalists and reac- 
tionaries 

Each chapter of both volumes is furnished with a full bibliographical 
statement, many of the titles being accompanied by suggestive comment. 
There is an abundance of well-executed maps, eighteen in the first volume 
and thirty-eight in the second. Altogether these volumes will do much 


to stimulate the study of history among older college students. 


H. E. Bourne. 


The Century of the Renaissance. By Lovis BatirroL. Trans- 
lated from the French by Evste Finnimore Bucktey. With 
an Introduction by Joun Epwarp Courtenay Boptey. [The 
National History of France, edited by Fr. Funck-Brentano.] 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1916. Pp. xxix, 429.) 

Or the usefulness of a history of France in half-a-dozen volumes of 


moderate size, written by French scholars of ability, unfolding the story 


of French » and thought and art, and adequately translated into Eng- 


lish, there is no question. The great Histoire de France, edited by 


| 


Batiffol: The Century of the Renaissan: 641 


Lavisse, is too large for the general public, a: 


who do not read French; while the att 


within the pages of a single volume has thus far al res 
rigorous restriction to the well-beaten paths of politics, war, and d 
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M. Batiffol’s book deals with the history of France from the death 
Louis XI., in 1483, to that of Henry IV., in 16 Of its ten chapters 
notwithstanding its title, seven are devoted to politics, to details ot 
personal appearances and the comings and goings of rovalty, t 
and to the minutiae of international government negotiations \nd 
the three other chapters, despite the promise in the introduct 
“many a page” to readers other than serious students, who look “ f 
artistic or romantic diversion” (the italics are the t vers), not a 
great deal is to be found that has to do with the Renaissance C] 
the author's conception of history is the one condemned almost halt a 
century ago by John Richard Green—the political history of the st 
and the personal history of its rulers, with scant attention to the 
gre ssive life of the people. 
One chapter has for its title the Drama of Protestantism. | 
where is the subject of humanism, which paved the way for P1 
ism, as well as for other things, adequately dealt with; and ther 
evidence to show that the author is aware of the contributions to th 
logical thought of the humanists whose names are mentioned in dé 
with the first act of that drama. With a single exception nothing at all 
is said about the thought of these early humanists; and in the one case 
in which the thought of the scholar is indicated, that of Etienne Dolet, 
the author is mistaken. With the avowed heretics our author is no m 
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essary to say that the doctrine of justification by faith alone is nowhere 
mentioned in the volume. “It was reserved for Jean Calvin”, o 
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again, nowhere are Calvi 
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upon the artless statement that “it was some time” before Sebast 
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Castellio’s noble plea for religious tolerance “ was accepted by the re- 
formers 

Che Renaissance in France fares no better at the hands of M. Batiffol 
than does the Reformation. He pauses for the briefest moment to won- 
der how much of it was due to the re covery of the classical he ritage and 
how much was indigenous to the soil of western Europe. But never does 
he commit himself to an opinion. Of the forces that produced the great 
movement he seems unaware; of its subtler and more essential charac- 
teristics he apparently knows nothing. The Renaissance is defined as 
“that transformation, chiefly in the realm of the arts, by which the real- 
istic, varied, picturesque, fantastic Gothic style, with its undisciplined 
freedom and disorderly appearance, gave way to an art that was ideal- 
ized, regulated, subjected to geometrical canons and a well-balanced dis- 
cipline”. Such a definition is touchingly ingenuous. To speak of 
Gothic art as undisciplined and disorderly is to reveal the fact that one 
has never understood it; and to regard the spirit of the Renaissance as 
being, in its essence, one of idealization subjected to control that was 
mathematical in precision is to mistake it almost completely. Little 
wonder, then, that such men as Rabelais and Montaigne are dismissed 


le to explain their thought 


with a few lines in which no attempt is mac 
and indicate their influence, while several pages are devoted to the de- 
tails of the assassination of Henry of Guise and almost as many to the 
mistresses of Francis I. 

The translation is fairly adequate. It makes no pretension to literary 
excellence, seeking only to convey the statements of the author in a 
business-like manner. Scattered throughout the pages are a number of 
minor errors, but none of importance. The most useful part of the book 
is the final chapte r, which gives a cross-section of France at the end of 
the sixteenth century. The various governmental institutions are there 
briefly, and, in most cases, clearly described. 

It is not for the Renaissance, then, that one must look in this volume, 


but for the details of the political doings of the time. No single thread 


is missed from that somber tapestry of human passion. The new world 
of seemingly boundless intellectual possibilities is scarcely glimpsed by 
our author; the wakeful soul of the time, increasingly conscious of 
power and increasingly eager for possession, has largely escaped his 
attention. What he is interested in is the transitory, the fugitive, the 
contingent. 

EpwaArD HuLME. 


Portraits of Women. By GaMa.iet Braprorp. (Boston and New 

York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1916. Pp. xi, 203.) 

Eicut of the nine portraits in this engaging volume are of women 
well known to the reading world; but it would be none the less gratifying 
to have some clue to Mr. Bradford’s principle of selection. “ Hap- 
hazard” is the word he applies to it in his preface; but a biographer 
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does not choose nine stars out of 
moved by efe ct 
The ladies so honored are usuallv his vn int { | 
° form component parts « 
illustrate the characteristics and the « 
Mr. Bradford's group lacks svmmetrv and cence 
Wortley Montagu, Lady Holland 
° Choiseul fall together as notable women of tl 
Séevigne stands apart re 
writer par excellence ¢ ce 
join hands, the one as a good, the other as a great. novelist lugenie 
de (suerin exqulsi as tar st ¢ 
in a bustling world \ Mi | 


wife, whose worth was 


volume destroys the theory of a literary seragli \1 

ably be in love with seven of the ni ladic XN 

help being in love with Madame de Sévigné, for whom. i ( 

of taste have confessed a tender passio1 But tl exXce t Mrs 
stands outside the ex ilted cirel \ tatal tend 


though nothing to the purpose, nor in an ln 


trom the society of the elect. 


One effort Mr. Bradford makes to k his : 
He probes the spiritu ility « I ¢ ich d ever ] 
tain, by the help of her spoken and written I G 
her. It is a curious quest for a casual biographer. inast h as the 
supreme secret of the \ orld is the attitude of the humai - t its 
creator. The confessants vho have bared this ecret re I nd tar 
between. Eugénie de Guérin writes with amazing c 
and journal were not meant for alien eves. They have en given to the 
public, but at the cost of her betrayal. 

Phe sovereign Ciaim ot iT, Bradtord 
readableness. ‘“ Great men taken up in any ur rofit 
pany xs says Carlyle. Brilliant women take up in at i lso 


profitable company, and we cannot do better than linger a whil th 


them in this agreeable volume. Mr. Bradi 


7 He sees his subjects through the eves of tl ‘ 
His anecdotes and well told His qu tal 1 ire 
chosen. He recognizes the valor of Lady Mary Wort! M 


fight for inoculation. He shows how Ladv H nd, for all] 

fears, met death “ with resolution and perfect 

vsis of Madame D’Arblay’s character, het 

timidity, her easy emotions and stro ial instinets, is exceed 
happy and convincing. Of Madame de S ¢. | 


took nice and constant counsel for the 


Madame de Choiseul, that even her d 


ot Mr. Pepys, a good-looking fairly ore d-tet eT 1 ¢ rant thr ity 
admitted by her husband r preset nt 
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‘She never intruded her feelings at the wrong place or time.” However 


well we may have known the nine ladies whose portraits are painted in 
this book, we know them better when we have read it. 


AGNES REPPLIER. 


The Commonwealth of Nations: an Inquiry into the Nature of 
Citizenship in the British Empire, and into the Mutual Relations 


of the Several Communities thereof. Edited by e CURTIS. 


Part I. (London: The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xix, 
722.) 


1 


THe study of which the above volume forms the first part, is designed 


basis for the effort to develop the 


0 provide a scientific and historic 
British Empire into an actual cohesive commonwealth. It is in essence 
a report made up from the discussions of the “ Round Table Groups”, 
which were formed in 1910 and after, in the various British colonies, 
for the purpose of studying the nature of citizenship in the empire and, 
if possible, of suggesting some solution of the more pressing imperial 
problems. ‘Topics were distributed among the various groups, prelimi- 
nary studies were made, and the results of the investigations and dis- 
cussions collected. The matter thus gathered is now given us in part by 
Mr. Curtis, who has edited the first division of the main report. This 
division deals with the origins of the British Commonwealth, with the 
causes which led to its partial disruption in 1783, and with the establish- 
ment of a separate commonwealth in America. Part IL., as projected, 
will deal with the subsequent growth of the dismembered British Com- 
monwealth; in part III. it is proposed to examine the principles upon 
which the members of the widely scattered colonies may retain their 
status as British citizens in a common state. 

The character of the investigation is anything but narrow in its scope. 
The present volume presents what really amounts to a survey of im- 
perialism in its relation to democracy from the sixth century B.C. to the 
nineteenth*century of the Christian era. After a brief introduction set- 
ting forth the chief characteristics of the existing British Empire, it 
begins with a survey of the rise and fall of city states in Greece, a 
description of the imperialism of Rome, and a discussion of the later 
Holy Roman Empire; a brief sketch of the English Commonwealth is 
followed by a general narrative of the opening of the seas and the begin- 
nings of modern imperialism, and an analysis of the eighteenth-century 
commercial system. The report then deals with the inclusion of Scot- 


ritish Commonwealth, gives an account of the American 


colonies, and a general sketch of the Irish problem from Henry II. to 


land in the | 


the Union. The last two chapters are concerned with the American 
Revolution and its effects, and with the growth of the American Com- 
monwealth to the Civil War. 


The intrinsic interest of the subject and the editor’s gift for sug- 


y 
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gestive, if not invarial ly accurate, generalizat save the 
dullness. But it is not easy to visualize the t 
addressed. The lay-reader, despite the clearness of style, the auniliat 
Re plans, and the handsome appearance of the book, will hardly b 
to the seven hundred pages of solid matter. Nor will the scl 
to find it of great use. It is essentially an edition of reports, lengthy 


marked by serious omissions, made by industrious and intelligent layme1 
° and drawn from familiar secondary material. Thus the second chapter, 

dealing with the English Commonwealth, is based almost ex: 

upon Freeman’s article, “ History of England”, in the tenth ed 


the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and upon Dicey’s Lax 


The chapters covering the commercial system and the A1 
are based almost as exclusively upon Beer and Lecky. Thi 
tion of the chapter upon Ireland is drawn from Lecky’s 
land; the discussion of the American Revolution is chi l 
Marshall's Life of Washingt 

The book is, in appreciable part, a compilation, as is indicated I 
large amount of matter directly quoted. (Quotations of a page or mot 


in length are frequent; excerpts extending over three or four | 
print are not rare. The fourth chapter of Dicey’s Law of the ( 
tution and the fifth and sixth chapters of Beer’s British ( | 
are printed intact; in addition there is a quotation extending « 
four pages from the latter work, while the editor also gives 
the Articles of Confederation and the federal Constitution with 
amendments. 

The purpose of the work is warmly to be c 


to historical scholars is at least questionable. 


Treland under the Stuarts and during the Interreqnum. By RIcHarp 
BAGWELL, M.A. Volume III., 1660-1690. (London and New 
York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1916. Pp. x1, 35 


Witn the appearance of the third volume of his histor f Ireland 


under the Stuarts, Mr. Bagwell brings to a conclusion the s rt 
of his monumental labors in Irish history. More tl t] ago 


there appeared the first installment of his history of Ireland under the 
Tudors—which in fact was much greater than its title would imply, a 
began with the first invasion of the Northme: Since then he h 
added to his work till we now have an account of Ireland during the 
sixteenth and the greater part of the seventeenth century filling s 
five considerable volumes. It is, perhaps, almost unne 

that this surpasses in extent and, what is more 
the work of any other Irish historian on this period, at 


well, in consequence, has achic ved at ieas ch distine 


lot of an exhaustive “authority” within his chosen field. O 


( TIAR SEY™M 
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hope that he may be able to continue his work with Ireland under the 
ts and the Hanoverians, and give us his rendering of the 
story told by Lecky and Froude. 

Meanwhile we must be grateful for the first adequate account of Ire- 
land during the Restoration. Tor that, in a sense, is the chief contri- 
bution of this present volume. Irish history during the reign of James 
II. and the early reign of William and Mary is an oft-told tale, and the 
labors of many historical workers, headed by the genius of Macaulay, 
have been spent especially on those years which culminated in the battle 
of the Boyne. The same is measurably true of the Cromwellian period. 
But hitherto, as in English history, we have lacked an equally compre- 
hensive account of Restoration Ireland. This want Mr. Bagwell has 
now supplied and the present history which covers the years from 1660 
to 1690 in somewhat more than three hundred pages is a welcome addi- 
tion to the rapidly increasing body of historical literature relating to the 
island. 

The subject of the present volume, like that of its predecessors, offers 
a peculiar problem to its historian, akin to that which Gardiner faced, 
and solved by not dissimilar processes. The Restoration settlement of 
Ireland, like the Cromwellian and Elizabethan settlements before it and 
William's settlement thereafter, forms a peculiarly controversial subject, 
amid whose pitfalls one must walk warily. Mr. Bagwell, like Professor 


Gardiner, has, by mental habit or necessity or both, solved his problem 


by sticking to the facts. From his pages are eliminated that passion 
which has made most Irish history all politics, and that memory of 
wrongs which has made most Irish politics all history. His narrative 
is plain and simple to baldness, and amid the infinite complexities in- 
volved in the words “ claims and claimants”, ‘* Nocents and Innocents” 
‘cases and dissatisfaction”, opposition, remonstrance, disputes, riots, 
abuses, retaliation, discontent, intolerance, evils, and—to sum up the 
whole—* incompatibility ”, which fill his pages, and whose very enumer- 
ation in a sense determines and describes the period he treats, the author 
makes his cautions, unemotional but observing way. 

In his hands the Restoration settlement appears just what it was, an 
effort foredoomed to failure to satisfy claims wholly incompatible, in a 
situation made impossible by what had gone before. To that was added 
the beginnings of a protective system in the Cattle Bill against Irish 
importation which made the case all but hopeless for prosperity as it 
had long been hopeless for peace. To the twenty-five vears of this un- 
happy period of Ireland under Charles IIT. Mr. Bagwell allots rather less 
than half of the present volume. The five crowded years between the 
accession of James II. and the battle of the Boyne receive a similar 
amount, and the remainder of the book is taken up with chapters on 
society and the churches during the period. The allotment is signifi- 
cant. Ormonde’s first administration from 1660 to 1668 and his second 


from 1677 to 1685 form the real backbone of the period as of its history. 
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The rule of Robartes and of Berkeley and 


appears in English history, a staunch and 1 

an unusually able and sincere public rvant 

happily, Berkeley in particular. Of the events the Irish | 
naturally the chief and it may be said in passing that het 

the first account which can be called « 

important measure. In striking comparison with that is h a chaptet 
as that describing the siege of Londonder1 It is 

brilliant writer”, savs Mr. Bagwell that trving to d 

of Londonderry after Macaulay was lik 

Troy after Homer. No elaborate copy need bi 
in a sense, you have the measure of th . 
is far from being a copy of Macaula rh | ig 
and inconsequent, it abounds in isolated statement 

were interested in the subject to begin with it might 

Yet there is much of “the root of the matte 

tences and phrases which reveal the author \ I 
nesses continued to obscure the truth.” Phe ! foot ice | 
until 1694.” And, however inspired by Macaulay's third cl 
however different from it—no one can read the pr nt 

Social Ireland betwee1 the Re storation and th IX 

terest, amusement, and improvement It would be easy to indicate a 
score of place s in which a reviewer would di I vith the 

que stions of rspective, of the lati n betweer | 

affairs during this period, or of the bearing of the I 


of politics upon events. It might be possible to make out a r, let 
us say, the Irish Popish Plot; and one may well regret tl mission of 
reference to the subterranean activities which centred in tl WI 
and their relations to the Duke of Yorl But, making allo ce for 
the lack of style, no student of Irish history, or of the late seventeenth 
century, but must be more than grateful for the mass 

here brought together, and no future historian but must 1 


Bagwell, as he has taken account of Macaul 


Lord Granville Leveson Gower (First Farl Granvill Private 
Correspondence, 1781 to 1821. Fdited his daughter-in-l 
CASTALIA COUNTESS GRANVILI In two volumes Ni 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company 1916. Pp. xxvii, 310; 1x, 
597.) 

In a rather indefinable way these volumes 

As a collection of letters alone, thev well 


Lord Granville appears principally as the persor ritten ft tl 


the tit 


e used by the editor does not quite beat t the 


regnum., \nd in these pages Ormond eco! not 1 | 
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text. For the correspondence proceeds chiefly from one of Granville’s 


friends, Lady Bessborough. An unconventional attachment between the 
two, begun in 1794 when Lady Bessborough was already thirty-three and 
Granville scarce ly twenty-one, occasioned the almost daily letters that 
passed between them. The ardor of their intimacy, which remained 
throughout irreproachable, spent itself in the passionate interest Lady 
Bessborough bestowed upon Granville’s political career. Of the two, 
as these letters show, hers was by far the keener mind, the finer ambi- 
tion, and the stronger will. Fate perversely ordained her the beneficent 
genius of this undeniably handsome, spoiled, and quite second-rate 
Statesman. 

Lady Bessborough’s associations were with Holland House. Gran- 
ville was a follower of Pitt and Canning. But as Granville’s corre- 
spondent, Lady Bessborough remained always impartial in her selection 
of news; in fact she kept in touch with every political clique in London, 
Often her ability or luck in acquiring information at first-hand seems 
phenomenal. Canning once complained that he was obliged to have re- 
course to her for what passed in sessions of the Cabinet, as Pitt did not 
livulge to him the results of ministerial deliberations. Many of her 
letters then are new and authentic disclosures from inside the official 


political circle. 


But the more general value of the collection is derived from Lady 


Bessborough’s own remarkable character. The critic who said of Mrs. 


Browning that she was not a poetess but a poet, drew a distinction which 


ly Bessborough as a political correspondent. There is in 


applies to La 
her letters such strength and discerning sympathy and spirited judgment ; 
such evidence of a cultivated intellect suffused with feeling; that only 
the society of pre-Revolutionary France can furnish a comparable 
example. 

It is no small pleasure and no small gain to be able to view the great 
characters of this period (1794-1821) through the eyes of an observer 
of Lady Bessborough’s temperament. For purposes of research a lim- 
ited portion only of what she writes may be actually new and useful; 
vet the period is made richer when its men and events stand out in an 
epistolary stvle of such unexceptionable quality. It is impossible not to 
catch eagerly at every impression Pitt, Canning, Fox, Sheridan, the 
Prince Regent, Lord and Lady Holland, and a dozen others make upon 
Lady Bessborough’s mind; especially as she writes with a delightful 
absence of self-consciousness, and as one within the circle. 

The miscellaneous character of the correspondence as a whole, in- 
cluding the letters from Granville’s family and his political acquaintances 
as well, make a critical valuation difficult. In the 90’s Pitt appears in 
the background as a cold, Olympian presence, felt rather than seen. 
When Lady Bessborough says of one of his speeches: “It was the most 
brilliant, spirited, and unfeeling I ever read”’, we welcome the phrase as 


a genuine and telling expression of opinion. The picture of Pitt after 
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1801 is clearly that of the “ Superior Being” fallen from | 


and forfeiting the respect of his friends by a 


to retrieve lost ground. But there is a 
nears his end; the long letter on his death is most 1 


stantial, and will probably supersede any previously published d 
1 


tion. Canning’s repellent air of self-conscious rectitud ppears 


where more clearly than in one of his own letters to Gt 


his having fallen in love. He writes as though defending f 
the Opposition for a lapse of official conduct \ ( 
Sheridan as a drunken blackguard, persecuting Lady Bes rough 
attentions, balances an equally distress x I 
grovelling before her with an amorous proposal. Gra t 
Malmesbury’s peace missions to the Directory, and his t 


Berlin and St. Petersburg, and Lady Bessborough’s descr 


society’ in 1802-1803, are noticeably good. Countless st 
as—the slump in the London stock market whi 


election was received, the report of Lord 
ister to Washington in 1806, the bungled arrangements at N 

etc., will be new to many; and a letter of 1812 is fresh mat rial 
for the episode between Lady Bessboroug! s daughter dy ( 


Lamb, and | ord Byron. The descriptions ¢ f Holland House an 


ciety are as vigorous as Sidney Smith’s and deserving of equal r 
tion. One or two letters from Ireland epitomize with sympathy 1 


peasant the difficulties of the land question. 
Lady Granville’s work as editor has been cot scientiously dot 


task was by no means a light one, especially as parts ¢ 


through the diplomatic bag of the Foreign Office required d 
The date of the 4 tt Ja bin (1. 195, note) 1s inc rrectl 
index, essential to the use of such scattered material t 
exceptions, fully adequate. 
( 
The Chartist Movement in its Social and non Aspect B 


FRANK F. Rosensiatt, Ph.D. Part I. [Studies in Histor 

Economics, and Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Columb 
University, vol. LXNXIIT., no. 1, whole no. 171.] (New York 
Longmans, Green, and Compan 1916. Pp. 24 

The Decline of the Chartist Movement. By P ON WIULLIAM 
StossEN, Ph.D. [Columbia Studies, vol. LNNIII., no. 2, 
no. 172.) (/bid. 1916. Pp. 216.) 

Chartism and the Churches: a Study in Den T 
Unperwoop FauLtKNeR, Ph.D [Columbia Studies, 
LXNIIL., no. whole no. 173 (Ibid Pp 152 
Ir is a little over sixty years since a book wholly d ted to the 


tory of the Chartist movement was issued from tl ng 
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not a single book on the subject has appeared in England since Gammags 
published his history in 1854. Gammage’s history, a history written 


trom inside the movement, has been reprinted at least once in England, 


and in a much larger form than the small, closely-printed volume pub- 
lished for Gammage by Holyoake, who was also of the Chartist move- 
ment \ German and a French study of the Chartist movement have 


been published; and the movement has had some attention in review 
articles and in books on the history of socialism in England. But despite 
the great and persistent activity of the working-classes in England in 
ce the extension of the parliamentary franchise in 1885, 
larly since 1900, no English student of politics in the nine- 
teenth century has so far attempted a detailed history of the remarkable 
working-class agitation of 1837-1854. With the havoc that the war is 
making among the younger generation of students of history in England, 


it is unfortunately not probable that any book on Chartism by an En 


lish 
student can be forthcoming for a long time. Under these circumstances 
students of history all over the English-speaking world are under an 
indebtedness to Messrs. Rosenblatt, Slosson, and Faulkner, and to the 
department of history at Columbia University, for these distinctly service- 
able studies of the Chartist movement. 

Vir. Rose 1 blatt’s book on the social and economic aspe cts of the move- 
ment 1s the most detailed of the three studies. It is planned on a much 
larger scale than either Mr. Slosson’s treatment of the decline of the 
movement, or Mr. Faulkner’s study of the attitude of the churches 
toward Chartism. Mr. Rosenblatt in his two-hundred-odd pages of text 
carries the history of the movement only from 1837 to the Chartist riots 
at Newport, South Wales, in November, 1839, and he intimates in his 
pretace that his original intention was to publish an extensive study 


covering the whole of the movement—a movement that did not completely 


die out until 1854. Such a plan involved a sojourn in England to collect 

additional material. This was frustrated by the war; but Mr. Rosen- 

blatt promises a second volume at a later date. As far as it goes his 


study is, on the whole, a satisfactory piece of work. It is particularly 
so as regards the sketches of the leaders of the movement, and of the 
spirit in which they preached the gospel of revolt. He is less successful 
when he describes the political, industrial, and social conditions that gave 
birth to the Chartist movement. Peterloo is an old and oft-told story, 
and from the time the wide-spread popular agitation for a reform of the 
old representative system began in the decade of the American Revolu- 
tion until the eve of the Reform Act there was only one Peterloo, and 
no one year in which it could be said that “ revolt and anarchy reigned 
supreme in all the manufacturing districts”. Looseness of statement 1s 
also obvious in the assertion—again in Mr. Rosenblatt’s description of 
pe litical and social conditions in the three decades that pre ceded the 


Chartist movement, that “executions for high treason became common 


events’. In the chapter on labor legislation and trade unionism, Mr. 
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Rosenblatt, in describing the attitud f the H f 
those Radicals who continuously interest ] 
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the champion political wire-pullet 
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never was of the House of Comm 
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movement only from the failure of the t petition S4 
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the Kennington Common mass-meeting X48 t 
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study would serve most students of English 
nineteenth century. It cert l 
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land trom the American Re t h \ 
toria’s reign. Clearness of present I 
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describing the attitude of the Cl sts t t 
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Miall and other middle-class reformer vl nsuccessfull iwht 
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counted for the disappearance of the ¢ 1 en 
when he is examining the advantages, dit 
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century from the Chartist agitation of 1837-1854. 


judgment, and his statement of these gains 


out a case for each; and in this survey one of tl 
valuable features of his bool he 1 sf I 
can be credited to the Chartist movement 
movement for popular political educ t 
life before the organization of the pre t 
politics. 
Chartism and tl Chiu Mr. Fa 
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book. Mr. Faulkner's field was not 
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Roman Catholic Church, and the Nonconformist or free churches of 
England and Scotland in the first ten or fifteen years of Queen Victoria's 
reign. It deals with an aspect of organized Christianity in Great Britain 
which has been generally ignored by church historians, and scarcely men- 
tioned by the general historians of the nineteenth century. The attitude 
of each church towards the Chartists is examined by Mr. Faulkner; and 
about the only criticism of his presentation of the results of his research 
in a field hitherto unexplored, is that it might have been well in describ- 
ing the attitude of the Chartists toward the Established Church in Eng- 
land to have added a page comparing the church to-day with the church 
at the beginning of the Chartist agitation. Then even readers who have 
no intimate knowledge of the Established Church in the first half of the 
nineteenth century would at once realize why the Chartists were much 
more bitter against the Church of England than against the Catholic and 
the Nonconformist churches. In 1837, the year in which the Chartists 


began their agitation, the Established Church was almost as much in 
need of reform as the representative system had been from the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth to 1832. 


EDWARD PorRITT. 


Memoirs of M. Thiers, 1870-1873. Translated by F. M. Atkinson, 

(New York: James Pott and Company. 1916. Pp. 384.) 

Tus is an extremely interesting book, both because of the person- 
alitv of the author and because of the events of which he treats, and of 
which he was himself a large part. The book is a chapter in auto- 
biography, that chapter being far and away the most crowded, the most 
intricate, and the most useful of a long career. It fell to the lot of 
Thiers to render an exacting, a painful, and a splendid service to his 
country after the allowable threescore years and ten had run out. Em- 
phatically the end crowned the work. 

The text of these JJemoirs, of which this is an accurate and satisfac- 
tory translation, first appeared in 1903, although it had in fact been 
printed two vears earlier. Several persons had already seen it, and par- 
ticularly Hanotaux, who reproduced several passages in the first volume 
of his Contemporary France, which “ indiscretion” is said to have has- 
tened the publication entire of these notes and recollections. 

The volume consists of four parts, unequal in length, naturally enough, 
as the events described were of unequal significance. First we have a 
clear, compact account of Thiers’s diplomatic journey to England, Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Italy during the Franco-Prussian War in search of 
diplomatic or military aid for France. This account consists of notes 
written in the form of a journal and covering the period from September 
13 to October 28, 1870. The notes are precise, detailed, and entirely con- 
temporaneous. They give us clear indications as to why the various 
nations either did not care, or did not dare, to furnish the aid desired. 


It was a fruitless but illuminating voyage. One thing came of it. Eng- 
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iards hiers contested tl 
isseT ( tl d ta 
| | cl } 
financial it ) ng 
Kern, wisl t t t tl of | 
with Bismarck in hich |} i 
coming here for Bismare What 
in This is iq St to d ( 
neutrals are t to meddk t ly h 
lhe larger part of this book, over 200 pag 
by Thiers of his term as president from I‘ { 
1873, an acc t itte ter h 
Sense ple é f 
during the most « t and ( d 
the form of the narra | ‘ ( 
tone so free from rancor, « ! 
be read in full. Indeed it is indispensable for at ! | 
know the political ideas of Thiers, the histor rn t.a 
the highly critical infancy of the Third R 


of Thiers than that furnished by himself 
this volume, written after his overthro we 


preparations tor my departure and 
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of M1. Thies Id? 1373 652 
land and Russia promised to support a1 t htt t 
I doubt if there could be a more truthful mat ! 
of three vears, during which I had ¢ rned ht ration firn 
ness, in the ways of rectitude stained by the cont rat 
’ the esteem of | ITO] 
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Contemporary Politics in the Far East. By Stantey K. Horn 
B.A., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Wisconsin; Sometime Instructor in the Chekiang 


Provincial College and in the Fengtien (Mukden) Law College 


(New York: D. Appleton and ( mpany. 1916. Pp. xi, 466.) 
in th istern politics \nd this is sayang a good deal, for 
the liter he ir least is overloaded th works of appalling 
S fic iding partizanship. The prevailing ignorance in 
the West « stern affairs giv he opportunity to writers of the first 
class, whil it s I to q e as difficult to ider with even 1 | 
th ( d fa as 1 ind to consid 
th rance a Germat In the preparation of 
it ssor Hiornbec had the 1dval 
ies for « ition in China an {1 ch both 
tl wd Ul ersit I \Viscon His Staten ire ed 
u t] be i liabie a h Iti and alth ugh tine | na cit ct 
where | thies lie, he has rarely permitted his 1 gs to altect 
his juc lent lor the period COVE his bool ill win a ice as a 
sound and \ ot ré NC¢ But it contains a str yr exampl 
ot the d f heey i he lar Last, even whe he « i 
mart oO 1 a second edition cl V1 
( t in place of “ China: the Return to M ch 
Phe led » two parts or books Che first, dea 
with | h i a i ipa ( ites six chapters to a vey ot 
Chinese | ical development between 1911 and 1916, and four chapter 
to Japan since the coming of Commodore Perry in 1853. In both cases 
the ch t col rary politics are handled. while the ttempt 
to conde fifty years of Japanese progress into twenty-five pages of 


1 most of the few errors in fact found in the volume. 


lhe second book deals with the contemporary relations of China, Japan, 
and the United States, and this in turn is divided into two sections. One, 
the recent past, treats of the expansion of Japan into Korea and South 


Manchuria, of the scramble for concessions in China, and of the op 


door policy; and the other, the recent past and the present, considers such 


I Japan and Germany, Japan and China, Japan's 


immediate questions as Jay 
Monroe Doctrine for Asia, Japan and the United States, and China and 
the United States. It is in the latter section that the author has yielded 


ion to do something which, he tells us, is not the 


slightly to the temptat 
purpose of the book, “to pass judgment upon policies or to offer possibl 
solutions for problems; the task in hand is that of setting forth facts 

In dealing with contemporary events it is so difficult to get the facts, 
and so easy to deal with probabilities and possibilities, that even so 
thoughtful an investigator as Professor Hornbeck has been unable to 


cleave to the line. This leads to certain assumptions. Thus, the open- 


text has occasion c 


242). “ The American vernment in its 


J door policy assumed a position of respons t 
makes imperatiy mething more tha 
triendly interest. It ca for n 
co 1ctive ( 
* the tl 
de ] t 


win complet ( 
what sort of “ political le 
make t 


poraine.} (P Félix Al 1916. P 

to} ed 
immediately preced the war. HH: ha 
Wars and the present titanic strugg M. D 
earlier period has be recognized gen 
ot opea ( l m1 Sig 
do tless ( dec tl ime I 
prehe 1V¢ cf C1s¢ e] ) t 
arranged and presented tha i ] 
thetic characte Otte eemed t in 

Taking up the 1 rative ) t { 


power which culminated in the Dual Allian¢ “9. With 


sight of the continued chaos in the 


Russian enmity, he traces the « 


lriplice by the accessi orl 2 


door and integrity-of-China agreements “ma 
to have becon , potent y at | t I 
may be pr cer ] thy 
another, it would that o1 thi 
will pass t ‘ 
The statements seem to 
Histoire Dipl ‘aue del he d le B 
the author sketches the unsatisfactory na ! t , 
in the Near East and the rivalry of R t] 
brought to a consideration of Bismarck’s 1 tiat th tl 
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policy of the Powers, with emphasis upon the growing tension between 
| 


ince and I-ngland, which resulted from the Egyptian imbroglio, is fol- 


a sketch of the beginnings of Germany's colonial ambitions and 
the last years of Bismarck’s chancellorship. The author devotes much 
attention in this part of his work to the long-continued Bulgarian crisis, 
ith its effects upon Russo-German relations, and lays emphasis upon 
nancial origins of the Franco-Russian Entente. The inception of 
that new alignment in European diplomacy and its development into the 
Dual Alliance of 1894 form the chief subjects of the survey of the years 
which followed Bismarck’s disgrace. Without breaking the continuity 
of his narrative, the author interjects phases of Italy's and Great 
Britain’s colonial activities in Africa and the rivalry of each power with 
'rance. In his last chapters he describes the British struggle with the 
Boers and shifts the scene rapidly to the Far East and the Russo- 
Japanese War, indicating the effects of each upon the relations of the 
European states. His final chapter is devoted to the reconciliation of 
'rance with Italy and the Anglo-French Accord of 1904. 
Debidour has adopted the strictly chronological method in the 


presentation of his material, synthesizing the diplomatic events as they 


occur, almost year by year. The work sutfers from the obvious defect 
of this method, which in the hands of a less skillful writer would per- 
haps be fatal lhe diplomatic history of Europe is extremely compli- 
1» + } L-; + ] 

cated and most historians, in seeking to attain clarity of exposition, have 
felt the need of finding a single thread upon which to string their facts: 


sometimes it has been the development of Germany, sometimes the spirit 
of revanche in France, sometimes the Eastern Question. Such a facti- 
tious aid to his exposition is disdained by M. Debidour. In a single 
chapter he skips from the British and Italians in Africa to the internal 
iffairs of France and Russia, from the treaty of Shimonoseki to the 
I’rench in Madagascar, from the Jameson Raid to Armenian atrocities 
and the Turkish-Greek War of 1897. This method of exposition, al 
though the transitions are invariably clear, is perhaps not suited to the 
convenience of a beginner in recent history. But the author has gained 
immeasurably thereby in freedom; he can treat his topics pragmatically, 


amount 


»f space and the emphasis which its intrinsic 
importance demands; he is not forced to subordinate any of them from 


fear of breaking the thread of continuous narrative, and he can achieve 


that comprehensiveness which hitherto has not been attempted by any 
writer dealing with the recent diplomatic history of Europe. For this 


reason M. Debidour’s work will prove invaluable as a book of reference. 
In no other single volume of small compass is there collected information 


on such a wealth of diplomatic topics during the period following the 


Congress of Berlin 


Besides its comprehensiveness, the book is notable and praiseworthy 
hest degree for its impartial tone and unbiassed judgments. 


vents are treated from the French point of view, but every page bears 


Documents relating to the European Il 57 
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torian, that 1 d nconscious!l ( 
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tween Russia and Gert | 
It ink critici hie ict that he 
n c el i t ram es 
hosti dgments any of G 
in | | S m him th 
principles of mora | ilism 
was too good ine hm to ¢ é 
does he mince his words in disc ng the age 
in their dealings with the Boer ( , 
succinctly, a ul i 
Che bi ity the treatn 
Cc ted as a defect Gern S 
in the Nineties der to strengt het 
kurope, 18 1 ut tl 
ind aspirat 
German plans ‘ } 
It is possible that M. Debido sce to G 
vorld-policy in his next ‘ 
from his ] esent rh nquest 1 ea 
ginnings of tl \ rencl 
sarily from th mited s hich tl t 
s forced to disreg 1 ‘ 
VIL., to hom ¢ c he | j 
L Rho Nicl 1 
leaves the re ler tl ' t rs 
d mats | ] 
\merican 1 ac 
chapter it it 1s onl 
notes \ t] 
recent history, there ! 
Diplomatic Document rclatu f 


War. Edited with an Introduction by JAM Brown S 


In two volumes. [Carnegie Endowment for Intet 
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Division of International Law.] (New York: Oxford Univer- 


sity Press. 1916. Pp. Ixxxi, 767; xcii, 771-1516.) 
Official Diplomatic Documents relating to the Outbreak of the 


European War: with Photographic Reproductions of Official 
dition f the Documents (Blue, White, Yellow, etc., Books) 

published the Governments of Austro-Hungary, Belgium 

France, Germany, Great Britain, Russia, and Serbia. Intro 

duction, Daily Summaries, | ss-References, and Foot-Notes 

by vi A.B., Ph.D. (New York: The Mac 

1 n Compan LOLO Pp HOS ippend xes O50 1 

I causes f the Eur pean coniiict are not tl eve 
the fi ‘ st before tl ( ining of the struggle, | vast f es 
whos¢ | l elop it icted more nd more atte 1 alter 
187 he most striking single factor was the prodigious i se of 
Germa nd the resulting difficult process of adjustment in |] p 
reiati | he enm of Sla ind Teuton, the rivalry of Germa 

d eren l ] ate pressure ot pt pul 1 ca 

natio tl ircumstanc¢ of the « h rraph had 
much to do in producing the result. While these things will in the end 
re considered, and rightly so, yet the immediate causes of so 
might in ¢ t ca k 3 » be ed ith greate ca This is 
alré dy po le vecause the diplor itic intercourse of the last « itical 
day pul shed 1 the respective ovemment in - 
( bool papers. There is no doubt that the information thus 
affordes 1 complete, but it is idently the sic source-material for 
iny t resent i! 1 it 1s ible that no large iddi 1Ons 
will ide to i on ime to ¢ ( It has, therefore, hx ex- 
amines d erpreted it eral excellent studies, while many ! 
h re n¢ ssem! d in collections, th be 
the admirable Collected Diplomatic Documents published by the British 


The two publications here examined constitute a distinet advance over 


x hitherto accomplished, and one of them, at any rate, that given 


forth by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, should be 


the standard cx ! time to come It is sim- 
ply assemblag ther in two superb volumes, 
beautifully | te work of the editor has 
scarcely gone bevo1 and reproducing faithfully 
the best i*nglish translations. For some of the papers he has made 


tables of contents, but the documents are printed without annotation. 
Evidently it is the purpose of this work to furnish the student with the 
most comprehensive collection of the sources, but not to assist 
him further in the study of them, except that there is a large and excel- 
lent index. The documents are printed from the originals, when these 


are in English, and when in other languages from the official English 


| 


Documents relating to the European Was 
translations. This collection is tl most « l hithert 
and contains beside the document sually asset { 
Red Book, concerning relations with Italy, 1 t i 
Gray Book, the second Britis) relatin 
tions with Turkey, the /talian G) i t] nd 
(/range nceerning th I 
| Dr. von Mach’s volut is al i pit 
7 worthy addition to the source-c llect for tl { 
possesses striking features as 1 i 
but in addition it undertakes to s ly c1 cor ta 
who entet inon the st +] 
thre d thi oh t] | 
can best be underst d in tl ri i na 
He has, therefore, printed thet hat chi 
a particular day under the dat that d ] e tl 
ide! ible tance tl l h this | rol | i | 
tion will enable one t the 1, hich inl 
But the most strik tur und t ( hicl 
parti la it, tha tl 1] I 
ind I know of nothing else that rd nie! 
lish translati for ea col th tl ’ 
Belgian, French, Russia nd { tl 
man of the Austrian and Gern vernme It sl ld that 
the Enelish translatiot oat 
the editor declares to | ‘ 
noticed that this collectios ‘ ‘ 
days in August. 
The annotatior hich at ! ire tl 
part ot the work und it is proba tl tl lit t 
torical scholarship would ha n greater had tted them « I 
Thev make specious attempt at a lane t reel 
¢ invwhere does he question the motives of ‘ r 
constantly the savings of opposing st ‘ 
rate scruti! nd cor siderabl 1 | i 
of inconsequential obset Mimev 1 » 
improper deduction. Perh 1 lar i! int | beet ted 
to this « miment and some of } i relate t t | ] 
1We understand that the publishers } The 
from publication because of inaccur s dis ered in it 
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or the explanation of allusions will be of real assistance, but the re- 


mainder is either too obvious to be of much importance, or of such char- 
acter that it will be rather a hindrance than a help to correct under- 


nding of the documents noticed. These notes are not, what the editor 


Sta 


seems to wish them to be, the necessary apparatus explanatory of a 


reliable source-book, but, either unintentionally or because he could not 
help it, merely an exposition of the German point of view, expounded 
more ably and with more moderation and restraint than it has been 


expounded by most of the partizans who have written in this cause, but 


possessing nevertheless most of the faults which have debased their 
presentatior 
) RAY {OND RNER, 


La Belgique et les Juristes Allemands. Par CHARLES DE VISSCHER, 
Professeur a la Faculté de Droit de l'Université de Gand 
Preface de M. J. Van peEN Hevuvet. (Lausanne and Paris: 

avot et Cie 1916. Pp. xix, 134.) 

Belgium's Case: a Juridical Enquiry. By Cu. pe Visscuer, Pro 
fessor of Law in the University of Ghent. Translated from the 
French by E. F. Jourparn. (London and New York: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1916. Pp. xxiv, 164.) 

Tus study is of great value, and is the best on the subject. The 
author is so fitted for his task that in all places he can speak with author 
itv and decision. He does not debase his science to plead, but having 
a case to expound, he proceeds through exposition with exact knowledge, 
wealth of illustration, and calm analysis of theories and statements 
What Belgians must regard as an awful crime committed upon their 
country may have filled his heart with bitterness, but there is no trace 
of it in the writing; and his erudition and critical judgment are equalled 
by a calmness and detachment which might pertain to disquisition aca- 
demic about events of a great while ago. In the end temperateness no 
less than ability renders most of the conclusions irresistible. The trans- 
lation, not literally faithful with respect to some details, is nevertheless 


e and good. 


Che author distinguishes between .Votwelr, self-defense, and Notrecht, 
right which necessity may induce, characterized by conflict of rights and 
duties. With this latter many have defended the invasion of Belgium. 
Josef Kohler says that there is right of necessity where ordinary rules 
of juridical organization suggest no way of resolving the problem: “ Law 
must bow before Fact and side with the conqueror: factum valet.” The 
author, however, has no difficulty in showing that Germans made very 
different statements as to what their need might be. Self-defense against 
alleged imminent invasion of Belgium by France was advanced along 
with mere necessity founded on strategic conditions. But no satisfac- 


tory proofs were ever given of the first, while the second, he says, has 
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no proper place in internat 
pendence and equality of sovereign st 
where public common interest conflicts with 


with law courts to decide; but there 


irbiter for nations. Rather, as in the past, nec 
plea”. Many pages are given to ex h 
was the chan ea, mad ] 
7 though afterwards s« ling I 
lation of Germany's acti 
The remainder ot the book « 
the imperial government, by German juridical writers 
cans, apologists and propagandists—that the treat f re 


not binding, that the German [-mpire 1 
tions undertaken by Prussia in 1839, tl 


accordance with the doctrine rebus rit that B 


self violated her permanent neutrality | 

the original exculpation failed to satisty the 
been disposed of by other writers 


thoroughly, or so cogently shown the contrad 
how lamely they have been 
only with data unsatisfactory and incomplet: th « 


deliberate suppression of many of the facts 


he international significance of th idlatior Belg 


dealt with in a final chapter, is touched by J. Van « Heuvel 


The Memorta Renazvid rar ted 


by Mrs. Epwarp | \ Annotated by 1 ERICK W 


Hona! ind ( TIARI | arArre cy 


Printed Pp. x11, 309 

New MExico i1 103 vas separated f1 
settlement in New Soain by two hundred lea: 
uninhabited by Europeans. Somewhere beyond, in the minds of tl 
Spaniards, stretched the long-sought Strait of Ania ae 


the kingdoms of Quivira and 
and Dutch settlements on the Atlantic coast a thriving tra vas repute 
to exist. On all sides, from one to three hundred leagues, extended tl 


country of the Apaches—common enemies of all settled peopl Phe 


colonists themselves were little affected conditions in the 


. 

| 1 
duction. This writer notes that after Germany had trodden down 1 
gium in vain effort to avoid the fortified plac nd stril it the heart 
of France, cighteen months later she found her f, neverthel t 
gling against an enemy prepared at last by tl mpr rat t 
of Verdu 

Ep NI 
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cour reven i ‘ew Spain, five to six years often elapsing between 
com! icati trom either. Within this New Mexican oasis of Spanish 
dominatiot icient number of missionaries looked after the spir 

il needs of th inds of ne¢ phyte ~ the e v1 eros collected trom 
each househ one ma of cotton cloth and one nega of cori 
al tally 

1 conditions, dealt with in plea 
in t deta ich, in summary, was the gener: \ 
Mexic . ( ed iy Alonso de Benavides, provincial custodi 
of the Franciscan miss s, later bishop of Goa, in India, in his Memo 
addressed to the Kin Spain in 1630. This semi-romantic, partiall 
exaggerated acc t, written primarily to induce the king to send more 
missionaries New Mexi must, because of other recommendations 
therei r ked as a state paper of prime importan The danger 
from the English d the Dutch and the need for a direct ri between 
Ha N 1c ere a ike real to Ber he the rec 
omme lat hat () ira and Aixaos be settled and that a 1 iy on th 
G coas as Its tu Santo, be occupied. Wh esent-day 
knowledge of the geographical situation discredits Benavides’s fear of 
the English and Dutch, his knowledge of their general activities “on 
the side of rida” cannot be questioned. Time, moreover, justified 
his feat ( ‘essors from that direction, and a half-century 
late vher cal that th l'rench instead of the FE: lish 1d Dutch 
‘ tl t New Me d the whole northeastern frontier o 
New Spain, the unheeded recommendation that Espiritu Sant be 
occupied became a live bject for statesmen at Madrid d Mexico 
Cit 1 directly influenced the later international relations of | ¢ 
and Spa Nor had statesmen forgotten Fray Benavides’s Mem l 
a cer and a half later, recent historical investi havi sh 
that it S ed to promote the occupation of Alta California in 1776 
(Chapma Spanish Ca nid, Pp. 335). 

The AM 1! of Fray Benavides was published at Madrid in the 
latter part of 1630, and was evidently reprinted shortly afterward. 
Within four years translations appeared in French, Dutch, Latin, and 


Germat The first ¢ 


complete English translation, also by Mrs. Aver, 


was published at Los Angeles in 1900-1901 in serial numbers of The 
Land Sunshine, a magazine largely local in its interests and circula- 
ion. Next to the original the present edition is the most valuable that 
has appeared in any lang ( Besides the English translation there is 
a photographic reproduction of the re and of the complete text, 
page r page, of the original 1630 a rare copy of which is in 
the fan s and rapidly growing Edward FE. \ver Collection at ( hicago. 
rhe title-pages of the French, Dutch, Latin, and German editions are 
also reproduced. In the translation Mrs. Aver has given what is gener 
ally regarded as a literal, or, according to Mr. Lummis in the introduc- 
t i accurat rendering of the Spanish into English, the object 
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terr } - = 

interregnum ¢ searcn tor a successor, 1723-1725; 152-190 belong to the 
administration of Elisha Williams, 1726-1739; and 197-218 are from the 
early years of President Clap’s term, 1740-1745. The documents are 
drawn from the university archives and from various other sources, 
printed 1 manuser The editing has apparently been done with 
minute accuracy; but for the uninitiated, a larger amount of editorial 
annotation would have been acceptable, including brief biographical 
notes identifying the various persons named. It is to be hoped that Pro 
fessor Dexter will continue this Documentary History in further volumes. 

th vho may find Professor Dexter’s work too recondite, Mr. 


Oviatt has itten The Beginnings of Yale. While the former volume 


is for historians and antiquarians who demand the original materials, the 


latter has been written by the editor of the Yale Alumni Il eekly for his 
regular constituency. Mr. Oviatt has successfully addressed the Ileekly 


to the graduates of an institution of learning rather than to athletic 

fans’, and in the present volume has assumed that the history of his 
ilma mater is a normal concern of an intelligent alumnus. He has 
tried, not without success, to produce a book that the alumnus will not 
merely purchase but read. The first 152 documents of Professor Dex- 
ter’s collection are developed into a narrative which takes due account 


of personalities and of the thought, custom, and material conditions 


during the first generation of Yale. The author has been diligent to 
inform himself accurately and is always careful to distinguish from the 
documented facts, the liberal drafts upon his imagination which he makes 
for the interpretation of the facts. Only persistent delving in anti 


quarian lore could enable the writer to depict so faithfully the setting of 
the events. A meticulous reader will note an occasional error in some 
Statement otf ifling relevance as on page 290 where Bolingbroke is 
mentioned as secretary of state under William and Mary. The least 
satisfactory portion of the volume is the first 133 pages devoted to the 
career of John Davenport and the history of New Haven prior to 1700. 


Possibly it would have been wiser to have told more succinctly New 


Haven’'s educational history in the seventeenth century. The volume is 


de ightfully illusts ited by Phe odors Diedricksen, yr., but occasion lly the 


historical verisimilitude seems a bit dubious. 

These two volumes were published in commemoration of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the transfer of the college to New Haven. 
This event was splendidly commemorated by the city and the university 
in the pageant in the Yale Bowl on October 21 last, for which the Yale 
University Press also published The Book of the Yale Pageant. This 
attractive volume contains not only the text for the several historical 
scenes then depicted, but also thirty essays by eminent Yale men on the 
history of the activities of Yale and Yale graduates in many different 
lines, such as “ Yale in Public Life” by Professor Hiram Bingham. 


GEORGE MATTHEW DUTCHER. 
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“omnis lannamir tant 1 Iny litue lant 
com Ca denominational loyaity with political elections. There 
at 6th Qandemanian recy na it ‘lear 
is eVi la he Sandemanian heresy and it is clear that 
‘ 1 1 of the colonial period Congregationalism was still an 
experiment. In Connecticut it was in unstable equilibrium. The tend- 
ency to ac i inds, Old Light or New Light, 
prepat dox and Un n engendered 

1! Jlassac cticut ind etn of the 
| { onne t unite Congrega s and Pre 

byte coquetted with this project a 
S | ] Ma cl . In 1700 there is actual da wer in 
t coalition with Presbyterianism o1 th Episcopacy (p 
}- Li { alvinisni i the New | ight p ty is Iving peop 
to t Epise ilian churches Eve Charl Chauncy, 
1 +} + 
dou ‘ scopac writes th New Light divini i s bad as 
pag S d that he would rath be an Epis li han a Hop 
K1n in. 
a theme. both Yale and view 
hile the letters which close th ume are of value connection with 
the histor ’rinceton and the University of Pen i ie let- 
ters are lly more i sting than the miscellaneous j ‘ 


The Life of John Marshall. sy ALBERT J. BEVERIDG! Volumes 
I.and II. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1916. Pp. xxvi, 506; xviii, 620.) 

Ir is a hundred years since John Marshall reached the summit of his 


r many years he has been accepted as one of the first met 


career, ar 
of his day. Yet tl rough all this period W have had no adequate account 


of his deeds or his personality. That part of his life whicl 


‘ 
his appointment to the 


rreme Bench was chiefly devoted to the prac- 
tice of law.. He served during this period only about four years in 


prominent station. He took a leading part in the debate on the adop 


tion of the Constitution by the Virginia convention, but lapsed into pri- 


vate life immediately afterwards. He began to attract notice by his 
defense of the administration in regard to the Jay Treaty and then took 
position as the leading Federalist in his state. He was sent to France 


as a commissioner in the Z atfair and was elected to ¢ 


1798. He made himself di y the Essex Junto and their friends in 
the Federalist party because he opposed the Sedition Law and refused 
to assail John Adams; but he took a strong position among the moderate 
lederalists. He was taken into Adams’s Cabinet in May, 1800, and was 
made Chief Justice a month before his superior gave up office. This 
was a small amount of meat for a biographer. 


Small as it is, Mr. Beveridge has made it serve for two large volumes. 
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from those small slips which mar many otherwise good books; but the 
name of Stevens Thomson Mason, stumbling-block to many a printer, 
appears as “ Stephen H. Mason” in one place (II. 115), as “ Stephen 
hompson Mason” in another (II. 151, note 2), and as “ Stephen T. 
Mason” in the index. Many a good author has had trouble with this 
unusual name. 

Probably the best parts of the book are those which deal with the 
lebate in the Virginia convention for the adoption of the Constitution 
| the United States and those that refer to the X Y Z affair. The con- 
test over adoption is presented by a man who knows how forensic battles 
fought and who has a remarkable power of visualization. The 
reader is shown the strategy on each side. It is a fine feature of the 


that Marshall is not the dominating personage on the Federalist 


side: he is only one of several great debaters taking his place in a pro- 
cedure which more astute persons are directing. In the four chapters 


n the mission to France, 160 pages, we have the clearest and most satis 


factory story that has been told of that interesting incident. I do not 


think, however, that the author has been equally successful in discussing 
the events which followed, and this is particularly true in regard to 
the rivalry which then sprang up between John Adams and the extreme 
ederalists, leading to the disruption of the Cabinet and the conclusion 
of a new treatv with France. Mr. Beveridge does not escape from the 
incient lI ederalist leaning, th ugh he evidently tries to escape. He 
speaks of the resistance of American ships against the outrages of the 


» which enthu- 


french navy as a war against Irance, an inaccuracy i 
ability has led many other writers 

Probably his best service is that he has given us a picture of a very 
human man. It is pleasant to know that Marshall was jovial and witty, 
that he laughed at the complaints of his fellow-sufferers at Valley Forge, 
that he excelled them in sports and equalled them in bravery, that in 
vearance he was the delight of women and of 
men, and that in any assembly of politicians he won more votes by his 
jovial personal manner than others won by their arguments. Even 


vhen he was fighting to the utmost to circumvent Patrick Henry in the 


debate on adoption of the Constitution, the two men were on the best 
terms personally. In fact, the older man loved the younger so greatly 


that when Marshall was running for Congress in 1798 and was in immi- 
nent danger of defeat, Henry came to his rescue in an earnest letter 
bly turned the scales in the election. The chief justice who 
could win and hold friends in this way was likely to dominate any bench 
over which he presided. 
Excellent use is made of account-books kept by Marshall in his early 
The entries bear witness to his simple living and his adjustment to 
the life around him. He was not unlike other young Virginians of his 
day. Although connected with the leaders in government, he was poor, 


and his income from his profession the first year of his practice was 


x 


or. 


Jusserand With Americans of Past and 


fg os. from four fees. His purse received added substance fron s 
salary as member of assembly, a position he secured through th 
ence of his father. The account-books tell us that he purcl 
of things: wine, rum, a teapot, “ edging 2 piece 
as sugar, stockings, cor 1 « esticks. Het e1 
ost and won mon at < 3 cial ¢ es \ 
whist 30 ind “ poker 6 ag cl 

still again Col. Monroe and self at tl é 
ind the same time he paid his dues to th | t 
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Dramatic power is one of Mr. Beve ges 
well displayed in this book. He has known | to 
see and remember the kind of man he has in mi 
some of the evils of the striking writer. He strives for « Ss. pr 
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With Americans of Past and Present Days. By J. J. J AND 

(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1916. Pp. ix, 350 

Tue author of this book is an accomplish | 
and truly a representative of the French to the Americans. Hi 
pathy with our history and especially with the a e be Ir 
and the United States which won the Revolution has found expr Y 
in a book which must increase the friendly feeling betwee 
nations. For thirteen years, as he tells us in his preface, he ’ 
the French ambassador at Washington, a longer service t rf 
his predecessors had, and during that time he has delivered several 
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addr = \merican audiences which he has gathered together and 
I publisl 
pon 1 ling the book the first thought is, Why cannot Americans 
rite as Mr. Jusserand has writt Che sparkle and gracefulnes 
stvle are not shallowness and the play of humor j t tlippane On 
the contr: there is philosophy in the book and the serious purpos¢ 
of the author ever lost t . Yet the narrative fl easily and 
the attent pleasantly st ted. You read with enjoyment | 
ca t it you | read t is a pitv that as 1 h cat 
: r own writers of history 
he lo he papers is that o Rochambeau and the French 
in tl hief is for whicl the unpublished Rochambeau 
papers a the tra ript of Von Clausen’s diarv in the Library of ( 
ress e A can sources Mr. Jusserand h idded his ; 
familiarity h the careers of the French officers in France before and 
after th ricat Rochambeau died in his cast Rochambeau 
in 18e7 when | eighty-two years old, luckier than many of his com 
par in tl \merican ir, for Lauzun, Custir Broglie , 
Dill ind others rished under the guillotine. 
\ and describes with good humor the pr cli vhich ex 
isted in America against the French and shows how it was r y 
the tact of the French officers and the good beha r of the French 
trooy I] 1 hich runs through the essay is that the allia 
was a disi ted act on the part of France inspired by enthusiasm for 
liberty and not by hatred for England he quotations to this point 
are skillful 11 hemselves would establish it. 
\n examp!] the An in pr dice against the French was G 
eral Washi himselt,as Mr. Jusserand shows in his paper on “ Wash ; 
Ingt and tl nch”’. When Washington heard of Lat iyette’s arri 
val he wondered what he should do with the Frenchman: but he admitted 
him and veral other 'renchmen into his most affectionate regard, after 
he came te know them. The French estimate of Washington is brought " 
out by Mr rand and especia vhat was said of him in that French 
epic poem on America by L. de Chavannes de La Grandiére which pre 
Che es Major L’Enfant in the Federal City ” throws much ne 
light on | fant himself and is the best presentation that has thus far 
been mace ) t ibjiect o1 wl ch a greal d al ha been itten. Mr. 
Jusserand freely admits the contentious nature of L’Enfant. but insists 
upon his geniu nd the debt ed him tor his plans of the National 
Capital 
The essay on “Abraham Lincoln” shows the French contemp 
raneous view of Lincoln and the sentiment for the Union cause which ’ 
eX! Lin ra e duri our vil iT. 
rhe ranklin Medal”, Horace Howard Furness”, and from 
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thrown in “ obstinately so”’’, has the flavor of a contemporary judgment 
of Hillsborough by some one who had worked with him. And in gen- 
eral, by virtue of having lived long and intimately with his subject, of 
having at every step asked hard questions of his documents, of having 
impertinently dogged the steps of his aristocratic acquaintances until 
he knows them even if they refuse to recognize him, Professor Alvord 
has really assimilated his material, has as it were made the subject a 
kind of personal possession. The narrative accordingly has the breath 
of life in it; it seems to flow from the author's mind rather than to be a 
mere rescript of his notes. Decidedly, this is Professor Alvord’s book, 
and a mighty good one it is. 

The merit of the book does not consist in having achieved what might 
be called structural perfection. For this, the subject itself is partly re- 
sponsible; being, as the author says, “double headed”, it is not easily 
moulded into an artistic whole. Besides, Professor \lvord has not, | 
dare Say, what some people would call the synthetic mind. He is so 
full of his subject that facts and ideas come crowding in, of their own 
accord as one may say, getting in each other’s way at times, so that in 
the reader's mind at least the main drift and trend of the story is a little 
obscured by the very fullness of the narrative. Nevertheless it is this 
fullness that makes the book so interesting, and that gives it its chief 
value. Professor Alvord is at his best in dealing with the particular 
episode, in unravelling some tangled thread of personal intrigue or of 
factional politics, or in tracing the complicated and troubled fortunes of 
such an enterprise, for example, as that of the Vandalia Company. And 
therefore, if in the end one is not very clear what the British policy in 
dealing with the West really was, one has at least a lively sense of the 
conflicting interests which made the problem of the West a difficult one, 
as well as of the sort of influences which were bound to have a great 
part in determining British policy, whether in the West or elsewhere. 

But if one finishes the book with no clear idea of what the British 
policy was, the real reason after all is that there was nothing which one 
can call a British policy; there was only a consistent vacillation between 
unworkable combinations of inconsistent policies. The Grenville min- 
istry began with a policy of expansion under strict imperial control; 
control of the Indians, of Indian trade, of land grants, and of settlement. 
This policy depended upon an American revenue which was not forth- 
coming; and when the Stamp Act was repealed the Rockingham Whigs 
seemed to be, and Townshend clearly was, in favor of renouncing this 
policy; in favor, that is, of recalling the troops from the West, of abol- 
ishing the Indian Department, and of confining settlers to the region 
east of the Alleghanies. But Shelburne, as secretary for the Southern 
Department, got the ministry to agree to his own plan, which was dif- 
ferent from either the Grenville or the Townshend plan. Shelburne 
favored expansion, but not under strict imperial control; he proposed to 
withdraw the major part of the troops and to abolish the Indian Depart- 
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ment, but instead of reserving the West to the Indians | hed 
establish two new colonies there and let the Indians get 

could. Shelburne’s plan, so caretull 
was nevertheless “ still-born”’; for when th sedtord taction 
the Chatham ministry Hillsborough was made colonial s« 

the plan which was really adopted was nobody's plat 

of all plans, a kind of broad-bottomed plan, the effect ot icl t 
abandon the West and the Indians to the tender mercies ot th 


cans. Che result was chaos’; and when, i 7/37 1774, 
once more changed its policy, it completed th 
the Quebec Act, to “throw the protection of the imperial t r at 


least a part of the Mississippi Valley“. With all 


has dealt very fully, seeking for their orig 
“within the kaleidoscopic changes I S an 
strife of factions It is indeed ca 


What was the connection betwee British | ‘ the \W 


and the Revolu 
tion was important; but I confess not to have 


he thinks the precise nature of that con: tio! 1 | 


he says in the preface, “of some future critic « 
ness in writing a drama of the pre-revolutiot 
known Hamlets omitted”. But at the end of the s 


Savs 


eastern and one western, which had 1 
interwoven that any attempt to understand tl mM it ta oe 


of the other must inevitably fail. If historians ild interpret right 


the causes of the American Revolution and the birth of the né nation 
they must not let their vision be circumscribed the seq 

in the East. 

To this I agree: but then I don’t see where the rashness comes it If 


however, Professor Alvord wishes us to understand that of the t 
allel series of events the western series is the central and all-important 
one, and that this pre-revolutionary drama is alone a sufhei 
to the Revolution, why then he is indeed most ras! For certainly at 
one who, knowing only that war broke out between Britain and her colo 
nies in 1775, should read Professor Alvord’s book to find out the causes 
of the war, would still be absolutely at a loss to understand why there 
should have been any War 

I take it that Professor Alvord’s rashness is mainly confined to th 
preface, a firecracker which he has thrown out 
people. Later on he says that the revenue measures shifted the urdet 
of discussion 
from the comprehensive program to these particular phases of it. Upon 


an incident of the colonial policy there was formed a battle line and by 


| 

muddling in the West", that failed in the end 

| 

Thus there culminated at the same time t C1 t 
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the smoke of the engagement the original purposes of the ministry were 


so obscured that only occasionally did - later minister catcl lear vie 
l OCCASONANY Gid a later minister catch a clear view 

of what the real issue should have been. 

#he sense of this seems to be that if ministers had been wise and pa- 

triots not perverse there would have been no revolution. Agreed. But 

the fact 1s that ministers were not wise and patriots were perverse, and 
question of taxation appeared so momentous that, as Professor Al- 


vord Says in another place, “the critical situation of the West was 


ytten tot d Phat, in any question of the pre-revolutionary 

drama, 1s to put the problem of the West, whatever its academic im- 

ce nav ! een, precisely in its proper ( his oricall\ hile 


nad a bearing, and at times an important bearing, upon the conflict 


over taxation and legislative independence, it was in fact largely ob- 
scured by this conflict, and must for that very reason occupy, in any 
explanation of the causes of the Revolution, a strictly subordinate place 
"hat place, however, cannot henceforth be denied it, thanks to Professor 
\lvord’s book. But I wish Professor Alvord would explain why the 
riting l ty d book is like ly to be regarded, even in this ¢ mventional 
] rach c 
AI DECKEI 


America, 1784-1812. Edited by J. B. Tyrrera | Publications 


Champlain Society, vol. XII.] (Toronto: The Society. 


XC} S82. ) 

Puts beautiful and well-appointed volume is designed to give to the 
public, in permanent and creditable form, David Thompson's narrative 
of his own travels and explorations in the Canadian Northwest and in 
the old Oregon Territory. It embraces only the period of his active 

ice with the H n’s Bay and Northwest Fur companies, and termi- 
nates at al tl ear 1513, or almost exactly midway of Thompson’s 
cares 

Phe ] f the Narrative as historic authority is of course quit 
differ n that of the Journals which have been separately pub- 
lished us are definite records, set down at the time of the 
events to which they relate, and thus constitute fixed and unalterable 
data. To such data must always be assigned the highest historic value. 


The Narra on the other hand, was written late in life (the author 

1 eighty) and deals with recollections of men 
and events of a period which closed more than thirty years before. 
Naturally such reminiscences are liable to inaccuracies of memory and 
to a new coloring as seen through the misty, and often painful, light of 


Ivanced age But Thompson seems to have kept himself free, to a 


markable extent, of these dangers. His note-books were a 


i 
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giving credit for assistance. This is followed by an introduction which 
summarizes in excellent form the salient features of Thompson's career 
and will be found very useful to many who cannot find time to pore 
through the Narrative itself. Next comes a condensed itinerary giving 
the comings and goings of Thompson during his active career as a 
trader. All this preliminary matter—ninety-eight pages—is by the edi- 
tor of the book. Then follows the Narrative itself—s60 pages—which 
comprises the bulk of the book. A brief bibliography of authorities fol- 
lows, and the body of the work closes with a careful index prepared by 
W. S. Wallace, one of the editors of the Champlain Society publications. 
An account of the society, sponsors for and publishers of the work, 
together with a list of membership, is the closing feature of the book. 

The foot-notes are throughout an important and valuable feature. 
The editor has wisely avoided the fault of overloading the text with 
notes and still there seem to be all that are really necessary. They are 
generally quite brief, always clear and concise, and are truly elucidative 
of the subject. Besides the editor’s notes there are others by several 
collaborators, among whom we may particularly mention Mr. T. C 
Elliott of Walla Walla, who has made himself an authority upon the 
exploration of the Northwest. 

The illustrations consist for the most part of modern photographs of 
localities which figure prominently in the Varrative. They are all beau- 
tifully reproduced. In the back of the book there is a reproduction of 
three of Thompson's sketches of different sections of the mountain 
ranges. It is impossible to assign any particular value to these sketches 
and there seems to have been no useful reason for reproducing them. 

In the introduction there is a section of a map of the world at the 
time of Cook’s third voyage (1784). The purpose of its insertion is to 
show the state of geographical knowledge of North America at the 
time when Thompson began his labors. 

In a pocket in the back cover of the volume will be found the map 
(in four sections) of Northwestern America prepared by Thompson for 
the Northwest Company soon after the completion of his explorations 
in 1812. It was a work of great value in its time and for two genera- 
tions afterward. It was of immense use to the traders in enabling them 
to distribute their trading houses more intelligently than could be done 
by the ordinary guess work of the voyageur. The maps also served as 
a basis of all similar work almost to our own day. 

Of the book as a whole the writer has only one criticism of impor- 
tance to offer. It would have been of great assistance to readers if 
there could have been an additional map of the country embraced in 
Thompson's explorations on a scale small enough to have required only a 
single sheet. Upon this map there should have been shown, in as little 
detail as possible, the salient features of modern geography, including 
the trunk railway lines, the boundaries of states and provinces, the more 


important towns, and modern names. Superimposed upon this in dif- 
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ferent color there should have been the routes of Thompson's travels 
with the years noted thereon, and the trading posts which « ( 
country at any time during the period covering thes ivels 

No one can realize, until he has tried the experiment, how great a 
help such an arrangement is. Thompson's map, remarkable as 
very obscure. The lettering is put in in a peculiar w h ci s 
more or less confusion and ri quires caretul sct1 1 é t | 


locations. It needs the aid of an interpreter » to 


could be no other interpreter so effectual as a key-n | S ‘ 
suggested. It would be a splendid thing, even | 
4 


Society, which has made such a monument 
it by preparing such a map and sending ac 


Narrative, for insertion in the pocket with 


A History of the Presidency from 1788 to 
woop, Litt.D. In two volumes 


Houghton Mifflin Company 1916. Py 586, 306 

[ris work, at least in part, has been known t | 
ers. It was first published in 1884 as 4 / 
tions. S] gh amplified in a second hire a 
fourth (1896) edition designed to meet the q int 
by successive pre sidential elections, it reappeared in 189s ‘ 
and very much more comprehensive tith i 
from 1788 to 1897. Not dittering essentially from the earlie: k, th 
volume of 1898 revealed some degree of re¢ at ( | 
opening chapters and, by way of enlargement, « ( 
ters, the Convention System (XIV.) and the Free Si r Can 
(AAA [Twice since then, in 1912 and h 
volume I., with, however, no marked alterations except, tor exampl 
the insertion (p. 273) of a short final paragraph to the tf IN ca 
platform of 1856. Volume II. was first printed in 1912 ht tl 
story with comparatively greater elaboration down to tl 
President Taft’s administration in March, 1909. Thi 
pears in a second edition. It includes a singl ‘ RR 
lican Schism (1909-1913), together with an appendix gi umes of 
candidates, dates and places of conventions, and the party platforms 
associated with the recent presidential canvass of 1916. But beyond a . 
passing reference to the Underwood tariff and to a few other matters of 
small consequence, there is no considerati he accomplishments ot 
President Wilson’s first term. 

To anyone who will read the first volume of this latest r he 

f 1884, it will be clear that the k ] 


light of the original edition of 


never been thoroughly revised or corrected 1 


ship. In the second volume the author write tn gt 
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has made rather careful use of the presidential messages. But through- 
lights and shadows of the presidential office are 
well-nigh lost in the disproportionate space devoted to party platforms 
and to the discussion of legislation. Much of the comment has very 
ittle bearing upon the presidency. The concluding chapter, the Evolu- 
tion of the Presidency, affords a summary in some respects admirable; 
but it is based upon no extensive knowledge of the sources nor upon 


wer scholars. Asa whole the book is 


a useful manual on the statistics of presidential elections with more or 
s lightening comment on party legislation. Mr. Stanwood has given 

cular care to the disputed election of S7O ( I. 350-393 ). It is likely 
to stand as an accurate, brief, and very useful account. The title 


adopted in 1898 remains a misnomer, for the work is not a history of the 


Che following points may serve to illustrate the sort of revision that 
a future edition calls for. No account is taken (J. 2) of the Pinckney 
drait of May 29,1787, as it is to-day understood. Vice-President Adams 


took the oath of office (p. 30) on June 3, 1789. The official record of 


Vice-l’resident Clinton's oath, presumably taken in 1809 (p. 96), has 
neve discovered ee Yorl Vation March 1 (Pp. 
\lonr » first commicc 1 Neer Stat n 
249 ). Vionroc Was t commissioned secretary OL Olate (p. 9S) On 


\pril 2, 1811. The caucus which nominated John Langdon to the 
vice-presideng¢gy was held on May 18, 1812 (p. 99). The first con- 
vention approaching in organization our present nominating conven- 


tions (p. 101) was held in 1808 (American Historical Review, XVII. 


ti 
744 ff.). There is no ground to-day for believing that Plumer’s vote 
for J. Q. Adams in 1820 (p. 118) had anything to do with his “ jeal- 
ousy of Washington's record of unanimous election” (mer. /ist. Rev., 
January, 1916, XXI. 318). General Jackson was formally nominated in 
luly, 1822, not in “ May or June, 1823” (p. 127). See National Intel 


1 


igencer, August 16, 1822. William Wirt (p. 156) sent a letter to the 
\nti-Mason Convention gathered in Baltimore in September, 1831—h« 
neither entered the convention nor “ delivered” an address (Niles’.Reg 
ter, October 1,1831). The name Whig (p. 179) can be found in public 
prints at least as early as 1832. The Tennessee legislature formally 
presented the name of Hugh L. White as successor to Jackson (pp. 18 
181) in October, 1835. A convention of Liberty men met at Warsaw, 
N. Y. (p. 202) on November 13, 1839. Thomas Earle of Pennsylvania 
was not named for Vice-President until the meeting of the convention 
at Albany on April 1, 1840. Clay’s “ Raleigh” letter and another from 
Van Buren (p. 210) were both published in Washington on the same 
day, April 27, 1844. Wright's declination of the vice-presidency in 1844 
(p. 214) was preceded by John Langdon’s declination of the same office 
May 28, 1812 (National Intelligencer, June 11, 1812). The Whig 


convention, meeting in Baltimore in May, 1844, chose as temporary 


ama (p. 220). In October, 


chairman Arthur Francis Hopkins of Ala 
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biographies have appeared. There have been three editions of Asbury’s 
Journal. The first began to appear during Asbury’s life, though it was 
not completed until 1821; the second edition was published in three vol- 
umes in 1854, while a last, abbreviated edition was issued some fifteen 
years ago, edited by President Tipple under the title, The Heart of 
Asbury’s Journal. In preparing the present volume, President Tipple 
has drawn extensively upon his intimate knowledge of Asbury’s Journal 
and he has also made good use of unpublished manuscript sources in the 
library of Drew Theological Seminary, known as the “Emory Col- 
lection’ 

he author says, in his introductory chapter, “this book is not so 
much a biography as it is an estimate of the man”, and as a matter of 
fact the book is a collection of more or less connected essays, which 
however succeed in giving a clear-cut, interesting picture of this bishop 
of the wilderness. Asbury is very evidently the author's hero, yet one 
] 


finishes the book with a distinct feeling that the bishop deserves about 


all of the author’s eulogies. 

The chapters dealing with Asbury’s relation to the American Revolu 
tion, and the one entitled the Long Road, are particularly interesting, 
especially to the student of history. When the American Revolution 
began, all the English Methodist missionaries returned to England, ex 
cept Asbury, who states in his Journal, “I can by no means agree to 
leave such a field for gathering souls to Christ as we have here in 
\merica” (p. 126). But although he remained, Asbury refused to iden- 
tify himself with the patriot cause, but rather kept aloof, and was sus 
pected of being a Tory, as indeed were all the Methodists, during the 
whole of the Revolutionary period, this suspicion being largely due to Mr. 
Wesley's staunch Support of the policies of Lord North and George III. 

Immediately after the Revolution, Mr. Wesley made provision for the 
separation of the Methodist societies in America into a church, inde- 
pendent of the [english societies, and Asbury was designated by him to 
be the general superintendent in America, though he refused to take that 
office until“he had been elected by the preachers. From the time of 
Asbury’s election, at the Christmas conference in 1784, until the day of 
his death, he was continuously on the road. ‘ His home was on the 
road. ... He had no other. When he came to America he rented no 
house, he hired no lodgings . . . but simply set out upon the long road, 
and was still travelling forty-five years later when Death finally caught 
up with him” (p. 159). He visited every nook and corner of the United 
States, not once but many times. ‘He went into New York state more 
than fifty times; New Jersey over sixty; Pennsylvania seventy-eight ; 
Maryland eighty; North Carolina sixty-three; South Carolina forty- 
six; Virginia eighty-four; Tennessee and Georgia each twenty” (p. 
162). He crossed the Alleghanies eighteen times, and eveywhere he 
stopped in the homes of the people. In crossing the mountains in 1803 


he speaks of seeing “ men, women and children, almost naked, paddling 
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bare-foot and bare-legged along making their way ! 
into the new states (p. 167). He travelled six th 


and kept a journal. 
Chapters IX. and X. give an admirable summary of th 
of Methodist preaching, while chapter X] is an estimate o \s 


superintendent. Like his great spiritual father, Wesk I 
primarily an organizer; “ He had a face like flint against d 

irre gularity "and it was through his tact an trict a ere 
larity, and his skill as an ecclesiastic, that the Metl Church 


spared any serious schism during its « 


Jeffersonian Democracy in New England. By Wittiam A. Re 
son, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science in Wash 
ington University (New Haver Yal University Press 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University [re 1g16 
Pp. vi, 190 
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well. The history of New England between 1790 and 1815 has, q 
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its due place in New England history His principal material re « 

temporary newspapers and pamphlets. He was hampered by lacl 

printed and manuscript party correspondence, the great abundance 

which on the Federalist side so enlive 

liaries of William Bentley and Nathaniel Ames partially fill this gap 
In 1792 New England was practically a unit behind Washington at 


Hamilton. The Republican party arose from within, througl 


groups separating from dominant Federalism partly on local 1 s 
partly on foreign policy, and finding their er the J 
fersonian standard. In New Hampshire. for instance, Republicanism 
began when the Langdon family connection was refused a bank charter 
Even Connecticut, the most completely Federalized state in the Union 
had to admit the thin end of a Jeffersoniar edge before 18 

The most informing chapters in this monograph of consistent excel 
lence are those on the Party Basis. and R« t () de the 
Maine district of Massachusetts, where the landlord-and-tenant relatior 
between the settlers and leading Bost Federalists ere the basis 


opposition, the rise of Republicanism in Ni England cannot be 
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Lincoln's policy and Lincoln's advisers, even the unspeakable Stanton, 
needs only to be suggested. 

If, as is said on page 27, Johnson in the Senate at Washington “ broke 
lances with Davis [and] Benjamin” on March 2, 1861, it must have 
been by absent treatment; for Davis and Benjamin were pretty busy 
just then at some distance from Washington. Again, the author should 
reconsider the statement (p. 46) that “at Shiloh . . . Grant drove 
Beauregard’s army across the Tennessee river; as the Union army was 
between Beauregard and the river, even Grant's tactical genius would 
have been unequal to the achievement ascribed to it. 

Professor Hall's concluding chapter, summing up his views as to the 
policy and personality of Johnson, is interesting and eminently judicious. 


illuminating recollection is convincing as to Johnson's drinking (pp. 


219-220). The most trustworthy information on this point that has 
come to my attention is that contained in the recollections of Ben R. 
Truman, printed in a Los Angeles paper and partly reproduced in the 
Century Magazine. Truman was closely associated with Johnson in 
Tennessee as a secretary. Professor Hall seems not to have seen Tru- 
man’s contributions. 


Wan. A. DuNNING. 


Reminiscences of a War-Time Statesman and Diplomat, 1830-1015. 
3v FrepertcK W. Sewarp, Assistant Secretary of State during 
the Administrations of Lincoln, Johnson, and Hayes. (New 


York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1916. Pp. x, 489.) 


THe recollections of a lifetime, narrated by an American whose first 
experience of travel was a three-days’ journey by post-coach from Auburn 
to Albany, N. Y., in 1833, and who was still watching the procession of 
events in the second year of the present world war, could hardly fail to be 
interesting, even though of no considerable value as history. Mr. Sew- 
ard’s reminiscences are pleasantly written, touching chiefly the activities 
of his father as governor, senator, and Secretary of State, with a few 
references to his own childhood and youth and to certain occurrences 
after his father’s death. The parts dealing with William H. Seward 
contain little historical material that has not already been published in 
his so-called Autobiography and his Works. Such additions as appear 
here for the first time are gossipy details which, at best, contribute a 
human side-light to the interpretation of matters of more importance, 
like, for example, the description by the elder Seward of a visit to Louis 
Napoleon and Eugénie in 1859, when Eugénie’s impulsive expression of 
her sympathy with the American abolitionists was quietly rebuked by 


her husband as an imprudence. We are treated also to the younger 


Seward’s childish impressions of Andrew Jackson, when taken as a boy 
to the White House, where the President sat in a study lined with por- 
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(the Structur he deals with the Knights of Labor, the America ed 
eration of Labor, the American Trade Union, Trade-Union Statistics 

Womet 1 { nism; 1 irt III. (Collective Bargaining) he dis- 
cusses Strike \rbitrati e Boycott, the Closed Shop, the Trad 
\greement, Restriction of Membership and Output, and Trade-Union 
Benefits; in part I\ Political Activity) the subjects of the four chap- 
ters are Legislative Methods, Labor Legislation, a Political Labor Party, 


and Legislation versus Collective Bargaining: in part V. (Transitional 
Stages) Trade-Union Jurisdiction, Industrial Unionism, and Revolu- 
tionary Unionism are considered; in part VI. (Conclusions) Professor 


Groat’s estimate of labor organizations and concluding remarks are 


[hose interested in the historical aspects of the labor movement will 
find little of value for their purposes in the book under review, for the 
author has not undertaken to provide “in any sense a history of the 
organized labor movement” (p. vii). His purpose has been rather to 
ive in part I. and elsewhere the minimum of historical fact regarded 
as necessary to explain organized labor as a present-day institution. An 
Introduction to the Study of Organized Labor in America is to be taken 
for what the title suggests, vtz., a text-book for college and other stu- 


dents be ginning their studies of one part of the field of labor problems. 


‘or such students an introductory text has been sorely needed. In spite 
of its many good points, however, Professor Groat’s text falls short of 
the desirable. The author has shown less of insight than of industry 
in gathering materials and opinions from many sources, and his book 


must be regarded as a useful store of fact rather than as a really help- 


In the opinion of the reviewer, the first shortcoming of Professor 
Groat’s text is that it fails to bring out adequately the spirit of the labor 
movement. The chapters on “ beginnings” are too brief and some of 


the others, for example, that on the Knights of Labor, are not well done. 


What is a wise selection of materials is a matter of judgment, but in the 
opinion of the reviewer it would have been much better to leave out 
ngs requiring considerable space in order to treat the 


historical phases at greater length and to discuss some things passed 


over entire] The chapter on wage theories might have been omitted 
without loss. Perhaps the student would rather have had statistics relat- 
ing to the relative numbers of unionists and others by industries and 
OK than those given at length on pages 124 to 134. Cer- 


tainly he will expect to find a discussion of injunctions, an analysis of 
the Clayton Act, and a discussion of the eight-hour philosophy and the 
shorter-hours movement, all of which have been neglected by the author. 
The discussion of trade-union structure is not complete. Industrial 
liscussed at great length, but the attempts of craft organiz 
h allied trades councils and other local federations and 


through national federations to meet problems requiring new methods 


| 
| 
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Memorias de un Oficial de la Legién Briténica: Campaias y Cruceros 
durante la Guerra de Emancipacién Hispano-Americana. Trans- 
lated by Luts pe TerAn. [Biblioteca Ayacucho bajo la Direc- 
cion de Don Rufino Blanco-Fombona.] (Madrid: Editorial- 
\merica, Sociedad Espanola de Libreria. 1916. Pp. 245.) 

Mario de su Residencia en Chile (1822) y de su Viage al Brasil 
(1823): San Martin, Cochrane, O'Higgins. By Maria GRAHAM. 
Biblioteca \yacucho. | (lbid. Pp. $53.) 

Regente Heredia ( de las Reales d lud encias de 

Caracas y México), divididas en Cuatro Epocas: Monteverde, 

Bolivar, Boves, Morillo, By J. F. Herepta. [Biblioteca Aya- 


~ 

~ 


cucho.| (/bid. 1916. Pp. 303.) 

Memorias del General Rafael Urdaneta (General en Jefe y En- 
cargado del Gobierno de la Gran Colombia). Prologo de R. 
BLANCO-FOMBONA. | Biblioteca Ayacucho. | (/bid. 1916. Pp. 
XXX1, 444. ) 

Memorias de Lord Cochran {Biblioteca Ayacucho.] (Jbdid. 
1916. Pp. 301.) 

Tue first of these additions to the Biblioteca Ayacucho is a curtailed 
translation of a partial French version of an English original entitled 
Campaigns and Cruises in Venezucla and New Grenada, etc., covering 
the period from 1817 to 1830 and published in 1831. The present volume 
is cut off at 1821, when the author entered the naval service of Chile. 
Undesirable as a translation of a translation is apt to be, its shortcomings 
are all the more visible here in view of the fact that portions of the 
English text, together with some ten pages of notes appended to it, are 
omitted without comment, and that the French version is none too felici- 
tous in its rendering of what is left. 

Che narrative of this English soldier of fortune does not contain a 
record of compaigns so much as a series of lively impressions about the 
strange people and curious things he saw or heard in a region full of 
‘local color”. At times this chromatic feature fades too far away from 
the truth; hence the translator has introduced foot-notes that supply the 
needful retouching. Whenever the author discusses actual events, how- 
ever, his attitude is calm, impersonal, and dispassionate, even if he does 
not appear entirely to relish his situation or to appreciate the martial 
deeds in which he was a participant. 

\lthough he wrote anonymously, internal evidence, supported by 
Hippislev’s Narrative of the Expedition to the Rivers Orinoco and 
Apuré, ete., would show that the name of the narrator was Vowels, and 
his official position in the Venezuelan army, at the outset, that of a lieu- 
tenant of lancers. On this point the editor, in his introduction, surmises 
that the author concealed his identity because of “ skepticism” arising 


out of the circumstance that he had had no personal share in numerous 
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incidents that he relates. Whether the s 


assertion (p. 6) that Hippisley took the same 
yviousi erroneous Ni s the ¢ i S t il 
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to Brasil in 1823. This was translated into Spanish by J]. \ 
D., a Chilean, in 1902, and is reproduced it 
with the title slightly changed. Prologues by Juan Concha a 
translator pay tributes of appreciation to the authoress and het 
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of an English naval officer who died on a ige to Chik Spend 


about nine months in the country, she utilized her stay to record im 
pressions of the Sé cial ind political lite which in the of 1OT i woe 
Concha, ars strong, admirable in precision and penett 


tion, beautiful and imperishable”. Occasionally, however, both « 
and translator (pp. 242, 339) criticize her statements in a mani 
cating that a few more of the same kind would have render« 
of infinitely less value 
Upwards of one-fourth of the book is given over 
history of Chile, a 
emphasis upon the career of Lord Cochran Phe 
tending from April 28, 1822, to March 13, 1823, has much t 
scenery and botany, and is interspersed with reflections on | 
with quotations from English and French literaturs H 
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at Paris in 1895 under the editorial direction of | nrique Pineyro, they 
] re the i] tion re las ‘clones de Cnercuela, and 
at ] } 


tensive ography as well as followed by a con- 
siderable number of documents. Neither of these important features is 
reproduced in the present edition, which departs from the original in 


still another respect by dividing the text into epochs named after the 


dominant military figure in each. It differs, also, from all the other vol- 
mes I hed thus rin the Bil feca. ly 1cucho in what seems to be a 


rather curt omission of any reference on the part of the editor to the 
author or his work. 
Ot primary value for the history of Venezuela between 1810 and 


1815, the memoirs of Heredia set forth the experiences and opinions of 


a staunch royalist whose judicial mind, nevertheless, enabled him to be 
tairer in his attitude than most of his contemporaries. Naturally a hos- 
tile critic of the revolutionists and their cause, he evinces a spirit alto- 
gether remarkable for its lack of hatred and vindictiveness. He does 
not hesitate en to condemn acts of cruelty committed by partizans on 
his own sid Soleiv in the case of Miranda does he ay 


a sharp dislike for the “ father of Spanish-American independence 
much as he may have wished to treat him justly. 

Rafael Urdaneta was one of the few lieutenants of Bolivar who re 
mained faithful to the Liberator throughout his days of glory and adver 


era as supreme head of Great Colombia, only to 


be ousted in turn by Caycedo, he took up his residence later in Venezuela. 
where from tilling the soil he was called to high station in the public 
service. His memoirs were prepared originally as a collection of notes 
confirt e of the material assembled by O'’Lear \ft undergoing 
I ch ela the were | lished y two of his sons it Caracas 
1 
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not British folk alone who had no love for that officer. The 
majority of his military subordinates, and the very countries for which 


he did so much, entertained scant regard indeed for a man who had 
“neither the gift of command nor the gift of deceit’; nor even, it might 
be added, the gifts of persuasiveness and of popularity. The inclusion 
Biblioteca Ayacucho, along with 


Miranda 


and Bolivar, exemplifies the desire for impartiality characteristic of the 


of Cochrane's work, therefore, in the 
that of Heredia, which is almost as severe in its treatment of 


1 
collection in general. 


R. SHEPHERD. 


MINOR NOTICES 


Assyrian Historiography: a Source Study. By Albert Ten Eyck 
Ancient History in the University of | 


Olmstead, Associate Professor of 
Series, 


Missouri. [The University of Missouri Studies, Social Science: 


vol. III., no. 1.] (Columbia, Mo., University of Missouri, 1916, pp. vii, 
66.) Professor Olmstead is deservedly well and honorably known among 
the history of the ancient Orient, for his Il’estern Asia in 
the Days of Sargon of Assyria: a Study in Oriental History (New York, 


1908) is still the best monograph on the reign of any Assyrian king. He 
has now essayed the task of making a source-study of the historical 


materials from the reigns of Tiglathpileser I., Ashurnazirpal III., Shal 


maneser III., Shamshi-Adad V., and the Synchronistic History, Sargon, 


Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, Ashurbanipal, and the Babylonian Chronicle. 


Those of us who have most been occupied with the attempt to recon- 
struct and present the history of Assyria will be most ready to attend 
gladly to his presentation of the results of a very close analysis of the 
material, such as it is, upon which we must, for the greater part, depend, 
nor shall we be disappointed, for Professor Olmstead has much of im 
portance to say. It is, however, most unkind of him to say that: “in 
has been the latest and worst edition which has 
regularly been taken by the modern historians as the basis for their 
8). As Artemus Ward would say, “this is 2 mutch”. We 


‘nearly’ in this scarifying sentence and deny 


nearly every reign it 


must be thankful for the 


the “regularly”; feeling confident that we could present just enough 
the substitution of “ occasionally ” for the more offensive 


Iverb. As to the rest we must make Kingsley’s plea 


in bold italics thus 


of “ ignorance 


rning the dictum which Olmstead expresses 


‘Now it would seem that all Assyriologists should have long ago recog- 
nized that any ) f these editions ts of value only wir n it ws the most 
I ( emporaneous of all those preserved. When it ts not so con- 
temporaneous, it has absolutely no value when we do have the original 
rom which it was derived” (p. &), I feel some doubt. This would in- 
deed simplify our problem, for we should need only to know in what year 
I vas written and might then follow it against all others. 


any document 
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Without denying the g 


Sa tl it it ( 
later documents S 
nor doubtless would Protes 


mate. However it may 
be two opinions ibou the value 


ach ved DY 


the se reigns. The mastery oO 
plete scarce il ] © ] < | 
Zurich texts hicl () ‘ 
cd tl \ 
had not p. 22%, note 2 Scie 
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Volume IV. 4 ides and ( 


Classical Library ( Londor William Heineman 


Plutarch’s Lives. Withan English Translation 
Putnam's Sons, 1916, pp. ix, 467.) The appeat f the 1 tl me 
of Perrin’s translation of Plutarch’s / has f lel n that 
of the third, which was discussed in last Oct rs ( tl 
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the first \ ime of the Loeb series appeared there has been regret @€xX 
pressed that a new font ot Greek type as good as that used in the new 
Oxford Cla 1) Texts had not been cast expressly for such a splendi lly 
ambi : ct; regret that the paper was not more opaque; and 
regret that the books were to cost so much. But the merit of the under- 
taking and its proved value so much outweigh minor shortcomings, that 
each new lume is acclaimed not only by the profession, but by every 
ol teres in historic terature 

tn ( orth while to recall the fact that Dio Cassius Ci anus 


(epigraphically proved correct, although the Greek form, Aiwy 6 Kdoows 


Cave issius widesp1 curren had not been translated into 
| Db. oste bre out his trat lat on | Troy 
N. ©) under the title / s of ls Roi Che present 
trans rh ollowed Foster pretty close \ with ich changes Sa 
more moc text seemed to demand, enough changes, he believe to 
ha nites the Sse Ot a difterent titl 
Che text s bi 1895-1901 edition, and the variants at 
the bottom of the Greel ig re carefully chosen Che last ten vears 
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the 1 stn I iews respecting the Such rson imateurs in the 
histo f 1 th h perhaps prof nal students of history in 
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igion of the modern world and this early Christianity. Religion 
to most men now means the stimulation of life in the direction of good- 
ness by an emphasis on “ ultimates”’. It may be mystical, or ethical, or 
intellectual, or whatever adjective may be fashionable, but it is in any 
case an integral part of life. One of the Christian poets of the last 
century sang that “the daily round, the common task, will furnish all we 
ought to ask”. No early Christian would have said that: as Dr. Car- 
penter shows, the whole point of early Christianity was that the “ daily 
round” does not furnish salvation, and the generation to which it be- 
longed was not looking for strength to do its duty, but for supernatural 
blessings apart from its common task. The mystics of the nineteenth 
century saw a vision which illuminated ordinary life from within. Even 
when their vision appeared to them to be separate in origin it merged in 
the end into the “light of common day”. But to the mystics of the 
third century the opposite was the case. They looked for a vision which 
was superimposed on the “light of common day” and extinguished it 
altogether by its supernatural brightness. 

Kirsorpe LAKE. 


Christianity and Nationalism in the Later Roman Empire. By FE. L. 
Woodward, M.A. (London and New York, Longmans, Green, and Com- 


pany, 1916, pp. vii, 106.) The author states his problem thus: “* How far 


was the struggle between Orthodoxy and Heresy, in the later Roman 


11 


Empire, really a political struggle between the central authorities of the 
Empire and the different nations of which the Empire was composed?” 
(preface D. Vi}. It is an attractive problem to consider, and its solution 
calls for the careful study of a period in which religion and politics were 
almost inextricably mingled. In spite of the author's belief that ‘no 
explanation suffices to account for a complex historical situation” (p. 
5), he has given his subject fresh and interesting treatment. But he 
does not claim that the discussion is either conclusive or exhaustive. He 
hopes to complete it in a later publication. 

\fter a general introduction on the growth of the Christian empire, 
Mr. Woodward proceeds to examine the connection between here SV and 
nationalism in Africa, Egypt, Syria, and the West, interjecting an appro 
priate chapter on Justinian’s attempt at central control. The races and 
peoples which fall under revic are those which embraced one or 
another of the Donatist, Arian, Nestorian, and Monophysite heresies 
The work is based upon independent study of the sources, from which 
there are frequent citations, but recent French literature on the subject 
has been freely utilized. The book is furnished with an index. 
1e author reaches a definite conclusion, it is this: “* The 
championing of particular heresies by particular nationalities was due 

to causes other than intellectual” (p. 102). By this he means, for 
example, that the Goths were Arian, not because of theological prefer- 


ence, nor merely because they had been converted by Arian teachers, but 


because politi ( 
\rianism s 1 
tl the \T 
barrier to dete 
hnas ais 
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he compliers of the be) tificalls h id S¢ veral objects in vie Ww. 
hey wished first to establish a chronology of the Roman bishops, a 
matter of considerable uncertainty and ob 


viously manipulated so as to 


make the lists come out right at certain fixed points. Then they were 


interested in fixing dates for the beginning of certain practices in the 
Church, the earlier the more impressive, as, for instance, the order that 
consecrated ssels might be touched only by the clergy, ascribed to 
bishop Sixt A. ( S117—120) and the decree of Eleutherius (170-185) 


that no rational food should be prohibited to Christians, * because God 


created it”. The nationality of the bishops was regularly stated if it 


could be ascertained, and their deaths and burial places noted, together 


with the certification of martyrdom in nearly every case until the time 
of Constantine. At this point the entries naturally become fuller and 
the interests of the recorders widen. With Bishop Sylvester begins the 
recording of gifts to the Church, which Miss Loomis wisely omits after 
giving as specimens those made to Sylvester himself. Finally, the num- 
ber of his ordinations, without specifying either names or places, is regu- 
larly attached to the record of each bishop. 

The work of the translator was rendered the more difficult by the 
entire absence of pre cedents, for this is the first attempt to render the 
Liber into a modern tongue. The originals abound in grammatical 
impossibilities, and a considerable latitude must be given to the transla- 
tor’s common sense and understanding of the historical situation. Miss 
Loomis has acquitted herself of the task with distinct credit. She has 
been well advised in not striving after “ originality’ in her renderings, 


1 
i 


but rather in choosing her guides well and following them intelligently. 


EMERTON. 


History f the Alien Priorities in England to the Confiscation 
He 1”, By Chester William New. (Menasha, Wis., George Banta 
Publishing Company, 1916, pp. x, 96.) This doctoral dissertation con- 


tains an enumeration of the grants of English property to French re 


gious houses (chapter I.), a catalogue by classes of the alien priories 
(chapter II hei history 


r from 1204 to I4I4 


imong other t 
location, origin, classification, value, and ultimate disposal of each priory 

ippendix Che addition made to our store of knowledge is consi 
erable The relations of the alien priories to the English government 


receive the fullest treatment yet accorded them, while the first two chap 


ters constitute a valuable supplement to portions of Dugdale’s \/onasti- 
The information about individual priories and their possessions, 
he wever, 18 1 ¢ 1s1] accessible he Cause the ré is no inde d the 


author uses ancient or modern forms of place-names indiscr 
Some forms. indeed. appear t e original with him. 


Ir. New brings together for our use material obtained by the indus- 


manuscripts and printed sources; but his exten- 
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most of them quite convincing; and discussions of the relation of Menno 
to other radical leaders of the time, like Melthior Hofmann and John 
of Leyden. He is quite successful in vindicating the Mennonites from 
any sympathy or complicity with the men of Munster, without, however, 


showing full comprehension of the ideals and purposes of the latter. 


In saving these things, one should not be understood to criticize Mr. 
Horsch r his book; it is rather an attempt to describe accurate ly what 
he has done. The subtitle is just: “the life, labors, and teachings”, of 
M cn v the labors and te achings because so few facts have been 
preserved about the life. But the historical value of the book is very 


considerable, the author’s diligence is exemplary, and a quantity of ma- 
terial has been brought together from various sources that has never 
before been printed in English. One of the interesting documents of 
the sort indicated is the decree published by Charles V. on December 
1542, in which Menno is mentioned by name as guilty of Anabaptism, 
one of the worst crimes possible in the judgment of all European gov- 
ernments of that time. 

Che author’s diligence and good sense are more in evidence than is 
literary skill. The book is unnecessarily jejune and dry, because of the 
great preponderance, in parts, of quotations from documents, the inter- 
est of which to a reader is in inverse ratio to their value to a student of 
history. It is to be feared that this quality will limit the number of 
readers unduly. Many sentences are awkwardly constructed, and their 
idiom, together with the use of words like “ inreasonable ’’, suggests that 
the writer may be more at home in the German language than in English. 
It is in many ways so good a book that it is a pity it was not made a 
better. 

Henry C. VEDDER. 


The Golden Book of the Dutch Navigators. By Hendrik Willem van 


Loon. (New York, the Century Company, 1916, pp. xii, 333.) When 
the Dutch began to push out into the sea, it seemed as if the Spanish and 


the Portuguese had almost monopolized the field of colonization and dis- 
ry. But being accustomed to adversity the Dutch first occupied 


what had been neglected by their predecessors, and then, when they had 


cove 


grown bolder and stronger, seized whatever else they could. Jan Huy 
gen, who had spent five years with the Portuguese at Goa, stimulated 
the first Dutch expedition which sailed for the East Indies in 1594. 
\Ithough this voyage, led by Cornelius Houtman, was unsuccessful, 
ion set out from Holland in 1598. This time the island 


of Mauritius was d 


iscovered, and the ships returned heavily laden with 
the precious spices. In the meantime Huygen, Barendsz, and Heems- 
kerk, in their zeal to find a nearer and safer way to the Indies, tried the 
northeast passage in vain, but thev have the discovery of Spitzbergen 
and other places in the Arctic Ocean to their credit. Schouten and 


iscovery of Cape Horn in 1616, made it unnecessary 
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and read ner, one thousand years of history, especially the his- 
tory « ( vl constitutional development, political problems 
and inter il relations have been so vastly diffe t from those 
familiar to Wi n readers. No one who has faced such difficulties 
\ fail re e the | which the author has shown in cond 
é rf details, keeping just proportions, emphasizing 
essent ive! her narrative by occasional ll-chosen quo 
t ; the sources. 
eral rate and scholarly It to 

ho r, that the author's spelling of Polish names is often 
os ) ». 46) Dobrvzn p. 55) for Dobi } Macieg 
wice 1¢ ice (p, 230 \\ 1¢ Ip ] ki \\ ols] (p. 272 ) 
( ‘ rs ct ha pt in her d ther ch as the ass 
tion tha 1 re l for t »\ rs as I \ 
(p. xiv), or that in 1697 “a large party in the Diet had proclaimed 
St ski king, and the first act of A to drive 
him ¢ 56-156) The account given of the migrations of th 

ly Slavs is open to grave objections, and the auth description of 
the appanage system of the twelfth century would apply to Russia much 


Finally, one hardly knows what to make of the 


better than to Poland. Finally, « hardly 
statement that the Hohenzollerns acquired in 1793 ‘the vast region 
known to-day as South Prussia” (p. 227), and in 1795 “ the territories 


ip New East Prussia and New Silesia” (p. 237). 
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what modified his statement But so far as he has gone in the mate- 
hod employed, in his spirit and presentation, 
no less than in his investigation, his little essay may well be a model 
and an inspiration to young historical scholars. The sound foundation 


of all such work, his bibliography, is admirable, his grasp of the essential 


elements of his task—the situation and spirit of the navy, its status and 
its activities, and the part it played in public affairs during these critical 
years ( at ind co | 11 gly set forth. It would b easily p SSi- 
ble—and, under the circumstances, unpardonably invidious—to call at 


tention to matters of detail where, as in the account of the Dutch attack 
igation would have cleared up certain points like 


the attack on Harwich, and the peculiar incident of its commander— 


who, by the way, Clowes seems to have discovered in another connec 
tion, and named incorrectly. But, taken all in all, this little study could 
hardly have been improved in its essentials, and one may only hope that 
its author may be spared to continue work he has so fortunately begun 
and for hich he seems so eminet tly fit. 


Great Comet of 1680: a Study in the History of Rationalism. 


By James Howard Robinson, A.M., B.D. (Northfield, Minn., 1916, pp. 


126.) Much as we have known of the fear of comets, it was by 
scattered episodes \n excellent idea it was to set a Columbia doc- 
torandus at gleaning what was thought about some single comet; and 
no comet could have been so happily chosen as that which more than 
any other marks the turning-point between superstition and_ science. 
The author prefaces his task, indeed, with a survey of the superstition 
prior to 16 ind with a more careful study of the progress of thought 
as to comets in the first three-quarters of the seventeenth century; but 


it is to the comet of 1680 that all this leads. In turn he tells us what 


was thought of it in Germany, in England and her American colonies, in 
France and Holland. A whole chapter is given to the rationalizing 
influence of Bayle. \ brief final one traces “ the victory of science and 


reason” thenceforward. An appended bibliography lists the enormous | 
body of contemporary publications on the comet of 1680. 


Che author’s work is done with zest, and often with humor—as might 


be expected from a pupil of Professor James Harvey Robinson. The 
country printer’s slips are sometimes rather grievous (he prints that 
word “grevious”). A few crudities, one fears, must be the author’s | 
as the constant use of semicolon for colon before a quotation. He 


should learn, too, that the en of such names as that he prints “ Schultzen ” 
(p. 48) is only the old inflectional ending of the German oblique case, 
and that to print a German name with a middle initial, as “ George S. 
Virling” (p. 33), is to give it a needlessly American look—the more so 
in this case as “George” should be “ Georg” to match the unchanged 


German of adjoining names and as the man’s name was really not even 


W.C. A 
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Now comes Mr. Gade. In the words of the publisher's 
“This account of the adventurous life and tragic death of + 
great King ... makes a story of absorbing interest and one that 
never before been adequately presented to English reader 
thor. who has the advantags of a considerabl Inguistic eq 
ticularly in Swedish, has, to some degree at 


promise. He has certainly written an epic which 


and warms the blood. However, the style, generally vivid at 


eloquent, is not altogether even; there are, especially in the 
of the book, passages which are too rapturous and overwrought lore 
over, the occasional lapses into the historical present and tl 


trite figures of speech will irritate the fastidi 
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is charming. but whenever the writer turns to the problems of sox 


and government his comments are brief, often vague, if not misleading. 


lor example, in reference to Turgot’s abolition of the gilds, he remarks 


verficial observers’ looked upon them “only as hindrances t 
commerce and industry, without understanding the profound reasons 1 
which centuries of experience had imposed them on Western Europe 
It is difficult to discern the light that the second of these criticisms throws 
upon the reforms. Again, apropos of the decrees freeing the grait 
trade, the statement is made that the old obligation to sell grain solely 
in the markets “ was only profitable to the middlemen and monopolists ’ 
It seems to have profited chiefly the local market officials. How middle 
men and monopolists could make any special gains through the system 


is not clear. Furthermore, Necker’s Compte Rendu is said to have 


‘enabled the public to read in black and white the situation of the 


finances’, although it transtormed an ominous deficit into a handsome 
surplus. Th irr scope of the work i corrected by a sepa- 
rate chay ter on the Arts, the Sciences, Liter and the Salons. 


Germany, 1815-18090. By Sir Adolphus William Ward, F.B.A., Litt.D 


Master of Peterhouse. Volume I., 1815-1852. (Cambridge, Univer 
sity Press, New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons,. 1916, pp. xiv, 59 \ 
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LS I i c Balk in States: « rican [ tions 
vard ft Removal, with particular Reference to the Congress of 
Max J. Kohler and Simon Wolf. [Publications of the 


\merican Jewish Historical Society, no. 24.] (Philadelphia, the Society, 


16, pp. xi, 169.) This paper, amplified from the form of its original 
reading betore the society and fortified by voluminous foot-notes, is 
ible chi because of its compact summary of the legislation now 


existing in Rumania to the detriment of the Jewish population of that 
country; and, in consequence, thus formulating the terms of the problem 
which will arise when the present war in Europe is ended and further 
efforts are made to ameliorate the lot of the unhappy people whose well 
being was the object of the labors which are here so sympathetically 
de scribed. 

The contributions of the United States to this problem have been 
almost continuous, beginning a full half-century ago with Mr. Seward’s 
note to Turkey and ending, so far as official communications are con- 
cerned, with Mr. Hay’s striking exposition of the practical arguments 
which enable this country to intervene in what a narrow construction 
would interpret as merely the internal concern of a foreign nation. 

\ll of these efforts, however, as Mr. Kohler shows, were instigated 
by one or another of the organizations designed to further the political 
and other progress of the Jewish race; but it is none the less to the credit 
of American statesmen that the spirit of our diplomacy so readily and 
generously responded to the appeal. The recital is suggestive in view 
of the indicated conference which will be to this generation what the 
Congress of Berlin was to the period with which Mr. Kohler especially 
deals. 

The personnel of that conferencé may not be forecasted. Its aims, 
however, are well known. While it will deal particularly with bound- 
aries and will have a large regard for commerce, it cannot fail to scru- 
tinize and to deal with the larger problems which are based on race and 
religion, which the Congress of Berlin touched only incidentally, and the 
failure to solve which at that time contributed, more than anything else, 
to bring on the present war in Europe. These problems, it is true, had 
to do with the differences between the various elements in the Orthodox 
Greek Church and with its rivalry with Catholicism—and they still re- 
main. To them will now be added the problem of liberating the Jewish 
population of the Balkan Peninsula and of other parts of Europe—and 
for the solution of this problem Mr. Kohler has marshalled a line of 
impressive precedents which point the way for American influence to 
make itself felt beneficently. 


GEORGE H. Moses. 


The Balkan Wars, 1912-1013. By Jacob Gould Schurman. Third 
editiot ( Pr neceton, Pris ceton Unive rsity Press, London. Humphre y 


Milford, Oxford University Press, 1416, pp. xl, 140.) In this compact 
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By Jonathan French Scott, Ph.D., hh 


n. (New York and London, D. Appleton and | 


pp. xv, 262.) The lesson here urged upon the United States is 


f more conscious and more systematic attention to the teaching 


of patriotism in the schools, especially those forms of patriotism which ar¢ 
directly related to military preparedness. For this conclusion the reader 
is prepared by a brief sketch of “national self-expression” in French 
education from the time of Louis XIV. to the present, an extended 
inalysis of appeals to patriotism in school-books and school programmes 
of the Third Republic, and a somewhat superficial examination of similar 
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ure, science, history, and contemporary belles-lettres, under the general 
editorship of Professor W. A. Neilson. The series is to be supple- 
mentary to the Harvard Classics, of * five-foot shelf” fame. Che pres- 
ent work, a set of five volumes, is described by the editor, Professor A. 
B. Hart, as an effort “to gather into one set a vital selection of Ameri 
can patriotic utterances”. In a short foreword, President Eliot gives 
his answer to the question “ What is an American?’ 

Phe patriotic utterances”? cover a wide range of time, subject- 
matter, and authorship, extending from a narrative of the Wineland 
Voyages, to a group of passages of writing by Abraham Lincoln or about 
him. But patriotism, however broadly interpreted—and Professor Hart's 
interpretation is neither partizan nor sectional—is an uncertain thread 
with which to bind together more than five hundred pieces of varied type, 
and opinions will differ as to the inclusiveness and emphasis which Pro- 
fessor Hart exhibits in making his choice. All will agree, however, that 
one topic—military preparedness—does stand out above all others, and is 
emphasized particularly by the titles employed by the editor. One won- 
ders if this characteristic, however much it may accord with the feeling 
of the hour, will contribute to the permanent value of the work. 

\s to type, paper, and binding, the format of the work is satisfactory, 
but the proof-reading and, in some cases the editing, leave much to be 
desired. Misprints are frequent: c. g., “ Alexander” Hamilton for An 
drew Hamilton (I. 195); “ Barrett” for Bassett (I. 287); “me” for 
we (I. 343, line 20); “on” for of | IT, 351, in the title of no. 22). In 
the introductory note in volume III., page 110, the word “ gagging” is 
obviously an error; on the title-page of volume IV., the name of Presi- 
dent Polk appears as James King Polk. In the table of contents, it is 
explained that poetical selections are to be denoted by an asterisk, but 
several of these are not so marked (I. 61; II. 255; III. 54). In some 
selections the old-fashioned long s is used; in others of the same period 
and style it is not employed. For the Mayflower Compact (I. 67) the 


itt 
Id spelling is used, but without complete accuracy; and quite remark- 


ably, there has crept in at the end a totally extraneous passage, appar- 
ently from the first charter of Virginia in 1606. In connection with the 


frontispiece of volume IV., it is stated that the picture is derived from a 


daguerreotype, “the only one known to have ever been taken of Presi- 
dent Jackson”. This statement is open to doubt. 
St. Georce L. Sroussa 
English Influence on the United States. By W. Cunningham, D.D., 
F.B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (New York, G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons, Cambridge, University Press, 1916, x1i, 168.) To appraise 
even approximately the contribution to American life of any particular 
national or racial group is a hazardous, though fascinating, adventure. 
We have had a flood of “ filio-pietistic ” literature from variously quali- 


fied .\mericans, each exalting the peculiar virtues of the stock to which 
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[780, about t months betore the admiral’s departure for America and 
end ! ‘2; he wa hen in the West Indies, having left North 
\merica er the abortive attempt to relieve Cornwallis in October 
cumet comprise extracts from log-books and jou 
! nch and English, the former having only recently bee: 
eartl rench I also se veral letters ot Rodney and 
i] tl ingi! t in the clearest manner the ill-feeling 
ot tl ticers t ird Graves. Th itter makes a partial defense 
‘ his « ia lattar ot \la 752, 1 t h Weve! 
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that it contains an admirably clear and succinct story of the hole par 
tic t rR lut f french forces, militarv and naval, as far 
asc ns operations in North America, beginning with the arrival of 
1778 Che discuss of the movements and events lead- 
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Chesa nd the narrative ot the battle of Septemb sth, with the 
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Howe s is t e intended. 

G. W. ALLEN. 
f Pa and their Periodical Occmmmence the 
( By Clement Juglar, Member of the Institute. Third 
edition, translated and edited with an introduction and brought down 
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from 1889 to date by Det ourcy W. Thom New York, ’ Putnam's 
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son adds another to his list of brilliant and instructive works on the Civil 
War period, in which he played a brilliant part and of which he is 
almost the last important living witness. This time he gives us the life 
of John A. Rawlins, who was the close companion of Grant during the 
most eventful period of his career. 

To those who feel that it is best to idealize the characters of our 
great men the book may be considered of almost too frank a nature. 
lhey will say that flaws in character are given undue prominence be- 
cause of that fact alone, and that the greatness of results should be the 
test of character. 

Although we may doubt if the most careful investigation of Grant’s 
habits has proved that he would have performed his duty differently if 
he had been the most abstemious man in the world, it is unquestionable 
that there was a widespread distrust of him which came near accom- 
plishing his ruin. It is clear also that this clamor of criticism was not 
taken by Grant as seriously as it should have been taken and did not 
impress him with the necessity of being above suspicion. Again there 
are ample facts to prove that Grant was of too simple and unsuspicious 
a nature to cope with men of lower type; and this also often worked to 
his disadvantage. Under these circumstances it was fortunate indeed 
that Rawlins seems to have been selected by some strange fate to stand 
at the elbow of Grant during all the critical days of his career. To this 
self-appointed task Rawlins gave all the energy of his soul, perhaps his 
life, and the author has done well in the performance of his promise to 
do justice to the memory of his friend. Napoleon had his Berthier, 
Blucher had his Gneisenau, Ney. had his Jomini, and William had his 
Bismarck, Moltke, and Roon. Rawlins’s relation to Grant was different 
from any of these, but none the less important and deserving its place in 
history. 

That Rawlins like his chief was far from infallible, however, is shown 
by his changing estimate of men with whom he came in contact. More- 
over the army may never agree with his ideas of the conduct of the War 
Departmént, in practically eliminating the general of the army, and 
exalting the power of the bureaus. 

Esen 


A History of Banking and Currency in Ohto before the Civil War. 
3y Charles Clifford Huntington, Ph.D., Professor of Economics and 
Sociology in the Ohio State University. [Ohio Archaeological and His- 
torical Publications.] (Columbus, F. J. Heer Printing Company, 1915, 
pp. 312.) In the history of banking in Ohio previous to the Civil War 
two periods are distinguishable, the first extending from 1803 to 1843 
and the second from 1843 to 1863. In the first of these the course of 
events closely paralleled that of the history of banking in the other states 
and is characterized by Mr. Huntington as the ante-inflation period, 
1803-1814, the inflation period, 1815-1817, the crisis of 1818-1819, the 
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3 riod of ce pre ssion and recovery S20—-182 t} 
pansion, 1831-1836, and the panic of 1837 and the resulting depress 


During this entire period the note-issues of tl inks were protect 


their general assets and at the close f the period their number ind 
resources were reduced to very low figures. 
The second was a period of reform measures, characte 1 by tl 
passage otf a general banking law, February 24, 1845, wl 
for the establishment of the State Bank of Ohio and for so-cal 


pendent banks and by the adoption of a new constitution and the | " 


ot a free banking law in 1851. During this period note-issues 
tected in some of the banks by deposits of bonds and in other 
fund. 

Che author's treatment of the first of these periods is mor 


tory than that of the second but in neither has | chic 1 mark 


cess in the attainment of one « 


tracing of the relations between the devel 

general economic and political history of the stat He ha 

a number of interesting facts from each of these fields but his ‘ 

and interpretation of these leave much to be desir In the judgment 
of the reviewer he would have accomplished more had he investi 

and analyzed the business methods of each period and atte 

cover precisely the role the banks played, keeping quite distinct in 1] 
analysis the need for hand-to-hand money and the need for capital. H 


constantly confuses these, with unfortunate results both to him 


to the reader. 

The author has also been guilty of loose writing and careless proof 
reading. Examples of the former may be found on pages 47, 72, 85, 104 
214, 221, 222, and 236, and of the latter on pages 82, g1, 97, 101, 106, 186 
IQI, 202, 205, 220, 222, 225, 227, and 231 


The New Purchase, or Seven and a Ha , cars t] Far i 
By Robert Carlton, Esq. (Baynard Rush Hall). Indiana Centennial 
Edition, edited by James Albert Woodbur1 (Princeton, Princetor 
University Press, 1916, pp. xxxii, 522.) “ The New Purchas: vas the 
name applied for many years to the central quarter, more or less, of 
Indiana, bought from the Indians in 1818 in the treaties of St. Mary’ 
This book, pseudonymous throughout, describes experiences in a west 
ward journey and a residence of some ten years $22-1832) near Gos 


port and in Bloomington, Indiana. The author, Baynard R. Ha vas 


the first principal of the state seminary and taught in Indiana Coll 
(later Indiana University), which grew out of it. He purposely dis 
torts chronology and gives free rein to personal animosities, especially 
in his caricature of President Wylie as Dr. Bloduplex, but his work is 


invaluable for its local color and its sympathetic description of manners 


and customs. 
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rhe first edition, in two volumes, appeared in 1843; a second, in one 
volume and omitting about 130 pages (chiefly Bloduplex matter), was 
arranged by Hall in 1855. Both have long been out of print. Professor 
Woodburn and the Princeton University Press have put not only In- 
dianians but all others interested in the Old Northwest under obligations 
by this handsome new edition. 

rhe editorial work, however, scarcely comes up to Professor Wood- 
burn’s usual standard. Several passages are rendered unintelligible ( p. 
xix, line 17, p. 4, lines 15-16); words are exchanged (*“ ginseng” for 
ginsling, p. 16, line 6; “ boarding” for bordering, p. 182, line 34; “no” 
for up, p. 257, line 12) ; disguised (“ quater” for greater, p. 406, line 5) ; 


inserted (“wild ”’, p. 87, line 26); or omitted (“I”, p. 6, line 35; “end”, 
p. 99, line 2 from bottom; “so”, p. 199, line 17; “ they’, p. 311, line 24). 
fhe large number of such mistakes is especially annoying in a reprint. 
The editor’s notes are not distinguished as they should be from the 
author's. Some unnecessary notes are given (pp. 175, 233, 433, 501), 
while many obscure terms are not explained (“ fip-penny bit’’, p. 214, 
“horse sorrel pies’, p. 375). “ Limestone” (p. 48) is editorially called 
‘probably Louisville ’, though the author himself identifies it with Mays- 
ville, thus showing that he combines in his narrative his earlier trip to 
Kentucky for his bride with his later journey to Indiana. ‘There is no 
index and no list of illustrations. The paging of the original edition 
should have been given in the margin for purposes of citation and veri- 
fication. The editor’s key to the characters in the book is carefully 
worked out and adds materially to the value of the edition. The map, 


portraits, and reprints of views are also of interest. 


The Rise of Ecclesiastical Control in Quebec. By Walter Alexander 
Riddell, Ph.D. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, edited 
by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, vol. LXXIV., 
no. 1.] (New York, Columbia University, 1916, pp. 195.) Stated in 
his own words, here is the proposition which the writer of this mono- 


graph undertakes to prove 


The golden age of the Roman Catholic church in Quebec is to-day 
generally believed to have been during the French régime. That this is 
not warranted by the facts of history is shown by a comparison of the 
status of the church in the two periods, French and British. It was not 
until after the conquest by Great Britain in 1759, that the Roman Catho- 
lic church in Quebe c received that legal status which is responsible for 
giving to it a control without parallel among the other Roman Catholic 
churches of the world (p. 131). 

Historians have in a general way recognized that Quebec Catholicism 
owes more to the new régime than to the old, but the point has not 
hitherto been brought out so clearly or supported by so much evidence 
as in this study. Dr. Riddell has no great difficulty in establishing his 
main thesis, but like too many writers of doctoral dissertations he feels 
impelled to take such a long running start that half his book is finished 


before he reaches the first hurdle. 
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COMMUNICATION 


To THE MANAGING EpiTor oF THE American Historical Review 

Dear Su 

PROFESSOR FLING’s review (XXII. 133-135) of the three papers on 
the Origin and Treatment of Discrepancy in Trustworthy Records and 
on Fundamental Processes in Historical Science (1. and II1.), published 
by the Royal Society of Canada, is open, to reasonable objection in de- 


tails and in general. Thus he says (p. 133); 


The “orthodox” method attempts to harmonize discrepancies in a 
record. In his first study Dr. Bowman proves from an examination of 
twenty-six cases, that “ where the circumstances of the discrepancy are 
unknown”, an attempt to harmonize them “is a mere groping in the 
dark” and “the scientific requirement in such cases is silence concern- 
ing the point in contradiction”. Why silence? 


The inference which any reader must draw from the above is that 


the author based his conclusions on an examination of twenty-six cases 


of discrepancy found in records. On the contrary he gathered from ac- 
tual intercourse twenty-six typical cases in which statements that were 
conflicting were yet true; and when the harmonization of these state- 
ments was tested under assumed conditions corresponding exactly to 
those under which the harmonization of conflicting statements is at- 
tempted in records, the results were found to be in every instance and in 
every respect untruthful. The number of such results in similar cases 


can be extended ad infinitum; therefore these attempted harmonizations 


in records are shown experimentally to be worthless, and silence, as the 
only alternative, ought to be observed. 

The general objection to Professor Fling’s review is that it does not 
give “a clear and comprehensive notion of the contents” of the papers. 
This is required in the directions sent to every reviewer of a book for 
the Review; and without it, in this case, further discussion by the re- 
viewer whether by way of dissent or approval must be, as Professor 
Fling’s review actually is, unintelligible to the reader. 

The distinctive feature of these papers as a whole is an effort to sub- 
mit history to the general and ordinary tests of science. Other sciences 
use fundamentally a correct process or correct processes, 1. ¢., a process 
which, if there be no deviation by the operator from its own require- 
ments, must give a correct result. The clearest instances of such proc- 
esses are in mathematics. What would be said, e. g., if it were possible 
for an operator in adding a column to observe all the requirements of 
the process of addition correctly and yet get an incorrect result? But 
this is exactly what occurs with the fundamental processes in the pre- 
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vailing historical method. All the requir | 
monizing discrepancies in records a f th tl r S h 


historians reach their conclusions on the basis itv in ¢ 
may be fulfilled to the letter, and yet the results produced by them are 
experimentally and accurately shown in the first and third of the above 
papers to be chronically wrong. In the se l, five d it " 
scientifically correct processes are located e., five requisites of tru 
worthiness in individuals are located experimentally, and the ground 
7 requisites as continually de 


is taken that the exemplification i 


tected in the spoken utterance of me ( i 
written utterances or records The tracing « ] exem t in 
records constitutes the fundamental correct ces ss tf hi 
torical science because, if the tracing of this f e correctly 
done, the historian must get a correct result 

Professor Fling, in his concluding igrapl ca | 
prevailing method insists that the best d e re 


an eye-witness, Dr. Bowman insists th t mal cot 
the chief test of trustworthiness a s all other natural 
conclusion will be that I insi lrawing i nelusion specif 

on the ground given. ted that P sor 
Fling rates Aeschylus’s Persians as a mé va e ac ( ila 
than that of Herodotus becau ie p I seven yea ind tl 


historian fifty vears after th ¢., a 


would be a better authority for occurrences he ¢ \\ 

historian writing to-day); and I drew enti ! tha 

heim after retorting contemptuously to Lore: very half-way s 

historian recognizes contemporariness as e of many tl 

considered ”, failed himself to bring for d tl r tl 

and instead in his treatment of trustworthiness he laid not only much 
stress, but much the most stress, on contemporari What indeed 
are the other things and “ all tl ther test for deter ing the t 
worthiness of statements in authentic or genuine record . 

a fundamentally scientific writer who declares the a upted I 

tion of discrepancies to be ~ contrary to th ntific s | 
misses contemporariness as a “ superficial test’, began tl 
question. After noting rightly that the initial attitude t 1 « 
authentic record should be systematic doubt, he analys ys 
series of ten reasons for doubting the sincerity and accu of such 
record's statements and a minor series of thi r hich render 
untruthfulness and error in such statements improbab! But wl top 
at these negative or semi-negative tests? Why not go further and locate 
the positive reasons for accepting the sincerity, accuracy, and trutl 
fulness of statements in genu ] he sitive test 1 
the principles governing their application that tl s seck 
locate experimentally under the name of re t wortl 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Plans for the thirty-third annual meeting of the Association, to be 
held in Philadelphia probably on the dates December 27-29, are well 


in hand and there is every reason to believe that the coming meeting 
ill be one of the most interesting and agreeable in the history of the 
Association. The American Political Science Association and the 


Archaeological Institute of America have decided to hold their meetings 


at the same time and place. It is expected that the American Society of 
Church Histor which has not met with the Association for many 
years, will join with it in the Philadelphia meetings. It will probably 
be possible to publish a forecast of the programme in the July issue 


Volume I. of the Annual Report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion for 1914, after a long and unfortunate delay, is at last off the press 
and is being distributed by the Superintendent of Public Documents. 
Volume II. will contain the cumulative index to the Papers and Reports 
of the Association from 1885 to 1914 and will probably be published 
during the early part of 1918. The Annual Report for 1915, in one 
volume, is well advanced in the process of going through the préss and 
it is hoped that it will be possible to distribute it in June. The com- 
mittee on publications is making every effort to publish the Annual 
Report for 1916 before the next annual meeting. 

Phe 
1915, have been gathered by Professors H. Morse Stephens and Herbert 


E. Bolton into a volume entitled The Pacific Ocean in History (Macmil- 


- nr + } 
papers presented at tl 


1e Panama-Pacific Historical Congress, 


> 


lan). The initial paper, by Professor Stephens, the Conflict of European 
Nations in the Pacific Ocean, is followed by contributions from Rafael 
Altamira, Theodore Roosevelt, James A. Robertson, David P. Barrows, 
K. Asakawa, Joseph Schafer, Aurelio M. Espinosa, Frank A. Golder, and 


others. 


The Leveller Movement, by Theodore C. Pease, of the University of 
Illinois, to which was awarded the Herbert Baxter Adams prize in 1915, 
has now been published and may be obtained from the secretary. The 
new volume differs materially as to format, type, and paper from its 
predecessors in this series of Prize Essays. 


Owing to the length of time it has taken to make the necessary 
arrangements for the publication of the “ Quarterly Bulletin” of the 
Association, reference to which is made elsewhere in this issue, it has 
proved impossible to publish the first number as early as had been 
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Hitstorical News 


Frederic L. Paxson of the University of Wisconsin will offer courses in 
the summer session of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Professor William E. Lunt of Cornell University has been elected to 
the new chair of English constitutional history at Haverford College. 
Professor Carl Becker of the University of Minnesota has accepted 
vitation to become a professor of history in Cornell University, 


succeeding to the chair made vacant nearly three years ago by t 


At the University of California, Professor Herbert E. Bolton has 
become curator of the Bancroft Library, in place of Professor Frederick 
J. Teggart, who has resigned this curatorship but remains associate 
professor of history in the university, giving courses in theorv, bibliog- 
Tal i his cal geogrTa hy 

GENERAL 
T ° 
It is again necessary to report that no materials have been received 


from Germany and Austria, while the amount of materi 


iis recelvée d 


hea ther ¢ sec ie lle an cine 
from the other European countries is the smallest in any quarter since 
he beg g the war. Notes of a number of German publications 

d T 1 from S ViSs atl 1 French journals. 

{ , Orname f) nt and Medieval, by Professor A. D 


F. Hamlin of Columbia University (Century Company, pp. 430) traces 


the origins and developments of decorative design from prehistoric times 
to the close of the Middle Ages. There are 430 illustrations. 


Sir Charles Stanford and Cecil Forsyth are joint-authors of a History 


VWusic published by the Macmillan Company, which discusses such 
topics as the origins of music, its development in antiquity, the Dark 
Ages, and in the period following, folk-songs, and nationalism in modern 
music 

rl an \ mber of the Journal of Negro History (no. 1 of 
vol. II.) contains as its leading article a study of Slavery and the Slave- 


Trade in Africa, by Professor Jerome Dowd, of the University of 
Oklahoma, largely concerned with the trade of the Sudan, the Sahara, 
and northwest Africa at the close of the eighteenth and throughout the 
nineteenth century. Mr. H. E. Baker, assistant examiner, United States 
Patent Office, contributes an article on the Negro in the Field of In- 


vention; Mrs. Alice Dunbar-Nelson continues her study of People of 


Color in I siana, and the editor, Dr. C. G. Woodson, adds interest 
to the Letters of Benezet published the section of “ Documents” by 
an excellent account of Benezet’s life 

The pages of the January number of the History Teacher's Magazine 


are occupied in large part with the text of the report by a committee of 
the National Education Association on the Social Studies in Secondary 


Education. The report was issued in November by the Uni 
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Ancient 


Bureau of Education as Bull no. 28, 1916. Under the title His 
torical ¢ reography in Coll ge Classes the editor of the Ma ja ha 
sented a number of map studies, s 


historical geography. The February 1 l | 


in the Light of History, by C. C. Ecl lu 


tion, being a report of a committee of the Northwe \ss f 
History, Government, and Economics Teach i] Yocuments 
as illustrating American History, by Frank Weitenkampf 1 Some 
Aspects of Supervised Study in His by R. D. Armstrong. Th 
contents of the March number include: Laboratory Methods of Teach 
ing Contemporary History at Columbia University, by P. T. Moon; 
Changing Emphasis in European History in the High Schools of | 
fornia, by Geroid Robinson; Newark’s 250th Annivers Cel i 

its Historic Features, by D. C. Knowlto1 nd the R of the H 
tory Curriculum to Vocational Training in the High Scl : oe 


Shortridge. 


Among the book ntet on international topics 
Ramsay Muir’s National 1 Int 
traces the development of lea of nationality, and the failures of 
those who aspired to cr 

Noteworthy arti { ils ri The High § 
History Course since 1 ic l 


] ni irch K] 
Desiderata in the taloguing 


c | Society of America, Papers, X 
Ellen C. Semple, Pirate Coasts of the Mediterranean Sea (Geographical 
Review, August, 1916) \nonyvmou 


suo Centenas I rol sont 


General review: ( 
Historique, Nov 

The Greck Hi r (Cambridg 
treats of the develop 1 i 


to the Hellenistic Age. 
Mr. A. A. Trever 


History of Greek Economic Thought (Univers f Chicago Press 
The Marshall Jones Company of Boston has begun a co-operative 

series, The Mythology of all the Races, in thirt ] 


1 volumes The first 
volume, dealing with Greek and Roman mythology, is th rk of Pr 

fessor W. S. Fox, of Princeton Universit: er volumes which have 
already appeared are those on Indo-Iranian mythology, by A 
Keith and Albert J. Carnoy; on Oceanic m ey, by R. Burrage 
Dixon, and on that of North America (mythology of the Indians 
of Mexico) by Hartley B. Alexander. 
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lit period 


28 Hiistorical News 


Part XII. of the Oryrhynchus Papyri, ed. Grenfell and Hunt (Egypt 
Exploration Fund, 1916, pp. 368) contains official and private documents, 
most of which illustrate the period from Septimius Severus to Constan- 
tine. The rest belong to the earlier period of the Roman domination in 
Egypt. Part XIII., which is in preparation, will contain literary pieces, 
includi: Ya fragment of book III. of Herodotus. 

In his second volume of Ricerche sulla Storia e sul Diritto Pubblico 


li Roma (Rome, Loescher, 1916, pp. 448), Professor E. Pais deals with 


the consular fast. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. S. Duncan, The Art of the 
Sumerians (Art and Archaeology, February); A. H. Sayce, The Cunei- 

rm Tablets of Cappadocia (ibid.); A. T. Clay, The Art of the Akka- 
dians (ibid.); P. Cruveilhier, De l’Interprétation Historique des Evéne- 
ments de la Vie Familiale du Prophéte Osée (Revue Biblique, July); A. 
H. Smith, Lord Elgin and his Collection (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
XXXVI. 2); H. Welschinger, Démosthéne et les Athéntiens (Compte 
Rendu de |’ Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, September) ; 
Ellsworth Huntington, Climatic Change and Agricultural Exhaustion as 


Elements in the Fall of Rome (Quarterly Journal of Economics, Feb- 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


The S led Eqyptian Church Order and Derived Documents 


(Cambridge, University Press, 1916, pp. xiv, 197), by R. Hugh Connolly, 
is the eighth volume of Texts and Studies: Contributions to Biblical and 
Patristic Literature. The volume contains the text with an elaborate 
commentary and discussion by the editor, who holds that this document 
is older than the Apostolic Constitutions and the Canons of Hippolytus 
and is the main source of all the church orders, and is, moreover, the 
work of Hippolytus. 

\mong recent studies on St. Augustine and his influence are E. 
Troeltsch,’ Augustin, die Christliche Antike und das Mittelalter, im 
Anschluss an die Schrift “ De Civitate Dei” (Munich, Oldenbourg, 1915, 
pp. xii, 173), and P. Gerosa, Sant’ Agostino e la Decadenza dell’ Im- 
pero Romano (Turin, Lib. Internazionale, 1916, pp. 144). 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


\. Fliche has chapters on Leo IX., Peter Damian, and Cardinal Hum- 
bert, and on several other topics in Etudes sur la Polémique Religieuse a 
Epoque de Grégoire VII., les Prégrégoriens (Paris, Société Frangaise 
d'Imprimerie et de Librairie, 1916). 

Essays on Renaud de Chatillon, Pierre de Lusignan, the Turkish 
siege of Constantinople, and other subjects are collected in Récits de 
Byzance et des Crotsades (Paris, 1916) by the late G. Schlumberger, 
from whose pen has also been published Un Empereur de Byzance @ 
Paris ct @ Londres (Paris, Plon, 1916, pp. 63). 
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Noteworthy article in periodical: H. Vander | 


mands Louvain, 88t-So2 (Revue Histori 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


General review: G. M. Dutcher. Le | 
Actuelles des Etudes Nap l 1€) (R 


January). 


Dr. A. C. Klebs of Washington, D. C.. is th thor 


interesting to the students of the hist 
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Press) four new volumes have appx 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Malcolm Letts, Johannes Butsz- 
bach, a Wandering Scholar of the Fifteenth Century (English Historical 
Review, January); Madame Inna Lubimenko, Letters illustrating the 
Relations of England and Russia (ibid.) ; F. G. Del Valle, La Compajiia 
de Jestis y el Voto de Pobreza (Cuba Contemporanea, January) ; Irving 
Babbitt, The Political Influence of Rousseau (Nation, January 18); 
A. Mansuy, Les Campagnes d'ltalie et la Premiére Légion Polonaise, 
1796-7 Az 1707 (La Revolution Francaise, September, November) ; 


j 
C. Besnier, Les Guerres de Napoléon et la Guerre Actuelle (Revue des 


Etudes Napoleoniennes, November) ; Saint-Mathurin, Le Culte de Napo- 


léon en Allemagne de 1815 @ 1848 (ibid., January); A. Chuquet, Les 
Prussiens et le Musée du Louvre en 1815 (Revue des Sciences Politiques, 
October) ; G. Salvemini, La Triple Alliance, I-IV. (Revue des Nations 
Latines, July, August, October, January); E. Laloy, Guillaume II, et 
l’Alliance Anglo-Japonaise (Mercure de France, January 16); E. Hau- 
mant, Les Allemands en Russie (Revue de Paris, January 15); Charles 
Seymour, The Alleged Isolation of Germany (Yale Review, April). 


THE GREAT WAR 


General reviews: G. Gailly, Les Ecrivains au Front et les Ecrivains 
du Front (Revue des Nations Latines, December); A. Pingaud, La 
Guerre vue par les Combattans Allemands (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
November 1, December 1); G. W., Littérature de Guerre Allemande 
(Revue des Sciences Politiques, October); G. Borgatta, La Guerra e le 


Economie (La Riforma Sociale, November). 


The January and February Bulletins of the New York Public Library 
contain a list of books on the European War recently added to the 
library. 

The latest issues of the several French efforts to furnish serial his- 
tories of the war are: L. Cornet, 1914-1915, Histoire de la Guerre (vol. 
II., to close of 1914, Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle, 1916, pp. 345); Gabriel 
Hanotaux, Histoire Illustrée de la Guerre de ror14 (part 53, Paris, Edi- 
tion Francaise Illustrée, 1916); Jean-Bernard, Histoire Générale et 
Anecdotique de la Guerre (12 parts, Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1916); P. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, La Guerre de 1014 vue en son Cours chaque Semaine 
(vol. IL, through July, 1916, Paris, Delagrave, 1916); A. Masson, 
L’Invasion des Barbares, 1914-1016 (vol. II1., through June, 1916, Paris, 
Fontemoing, 1916); A. Nicot, La Grande Guerre, III. Des Flandres a 
Verdun (Tours, Mame, 1916, pp. 268); Lieutenant-Colonel Rousset, La 
Guerre au Jour le Jour (through April, 1915, Paris, Tallandier, 1915, pp. 
650), with numerous maps, plans, and illustrations; Joseph Reinach, 
Les Commentaires de Polybe (vol. VIL. to spring of 1916, Paris, Fas- 
quelle, 1916) ; and Le Larousse Mensuel Illustré (Paris, Larousse) covers 
the history from 1907 to the end of 1916 in an encyclopedic arrangement. 


Trois Mois de Guerre, Aott, Septembre, Octobre, 1915, by Gaston 
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mentaire et Anecdotique des Fusiliers-Marins de Dixmude, d'aprés des 
Documents Originaux et les Récits des Combattants (Paris, Perrin, 
1917); G. Jollivet, L’Epopée de Verdun, 1916 (Paris, Hachette, 1917); 
J. Mortane, Les Vols Emouvants de la Guerre (Paris, Lafitte, 1917) ; M. 
Nadaud, En Plein Vol, Souvenirs de Guerre Aérienne, Juillet 1915- 
Juillet 1916 (Paris, Hachette, 1916); Général Malleterre, Etudes et 
Impressions de Guerre, Premiére Série, 1014-1915 (Paris, Tallandier, 


1916). 


Che Gallipoli campaign is described by C. Stiénon in L’E-xpédition 
des Dardanelles (Paris, Chapelot, 1916); by John Masefield in Gallipoli 


(New York, Macmillan, 1916, pp. 245); by John Gallishaw, a New- 
foundlander, in Trenching at Gallipoli (New York, Century Company, 
1916, pp. 225); by Reverend O. Creighton in ]Vith the Twenty-Ninth 
Division in Gallipoli: a Chaplain’s Experiences (London, Longmans, 
1916, pp. xiv, 191). From Dartmouth to the Dardanelles, a Midship- 
man's Log, edited by his Mother (London, Heinemann, 1916, pp. ix, 
174) recites the naval side of the campaign. Narratives of the Balkan 
campaign are contained in Dardanelles, Serbie, Salonique: Impressions 
et Souvenirs de Guerre, Aott 1915-Février 1916 (Paris, Plon, 1916, pp. 
341) by J. Vassal; and in En Macédoine, Carnet de Route d'un Sergent 


le Armée d’Orient (Paris, Crés, 1916), by J. Aréne. 

Discussions of Germany’s relations to the war are contained in 
Hashagen, lU'mrisse der We tp litik | Leipzig, Teubner, Pro- 
fessor G. Pfeilschrifter and others, La Culture Allemande: le Catholi- 
cisme et la Guerre, Réponse a l’'Ouvrage Francais, La Guerre Allemande 


et le Catholicisme (Amsterdam, Langenhuysen, 1916); S. Grumbach, 


Das Annexionistische Deutschland: eine Sammlung von Dokumenten 
die seit dem 4. August 1914, in Deutschland oeffentlich oder gehcim Ver- 
breitet Wurden (Paris, Payot, 1917, pp. 500), of which an English 


edition is in preparation; Professor C. Andler, Le Pangermanisme 
Philosophique, 1800 a@ 101g (Paris, Conard, 1917), his fourth volume 


rbarism: a Neutral’s In- 


on Pan-Germanism; Léon Maccas, German / 
dictment (London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1916, pp. xii, 228) by a 
Greek; J. Pelissier, Une Enquéte d’Avant-Guerre: l'Europe sous la 
Venace Allemande en 1orj (Paris, Perrin, 1916, pp. xv, 331); L’Alle- 
magne ct $ Ss di vant la Conse icnce Chrétienne Paris, Bloud and 
Gay, 1916); and Lettres du Professor Kurt Oscar Muller [pseudonym 
of Abbé Wetterle], Tétes de Boches | Paris, Edition Francaise Illustrée, 


I9IO). 


Under the title Les Lois de la Guerre Continentale (Paris, Payot. 
1916, pp. xxvi, 198), P. Charpentier has translated the Kriegsbrauch im 


Landkriege prepared by the German Great General Staff, with annota- 
tions to show that the staff had adopted rules of war in violation of the 
1 + +} h 


rules adopted at the Hague and ratified by Germany, and that in actual 


war Germany has not lived up even to these rules of her own framing. 
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4 Aott rorg au 18 Juillet 19016 (Paris, Challamel, 1916), with allied 
materials, have been collected in a volume. The second volume of P. 
Fauchille’s La Guerre de 1014: Recueil de Documents intéressant le 
Droit International (Paris, Pedone, 1917) contains documents 380-670. 

Among volumes of illustrations and caricatures on the war may be 
cited J. Grand-Carteret, Caricatures et Images de la Guerre, I. Kaiser, 
Kronp et Cie., Il. La Kultur ect ses Hauts Faits (Paris, Chapelot, 
1916-1917), and his Verdun, Images de Guerre (ibid., 1917); Mantelet- 
Martel, L’Hiver 1914 dans les Hauts de Meuse (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 
1916) containing 24 plates and text by C. Igounet de Villers; Album 
Zislin: D s de Guerre (ibid., 16 plates). Serial publications include 
EK. Hinzelin, rozy4, Histotre Illustrée de la Guerre du Droit (Paris, 
Quillet), of which 25 numbers have appeared; L’Art et les Artistes (23 
Quai Voltaire, Paris), which has issued special illustrated numbers on 
Reims, Belgium, Poland, Lille, Lorraine, Rumania, ete.; and La Guerre: 
Documents de la Section Photographique de Armée, Ministére de la 
Guerre (Paris, Colin), of which the second volume of fascicles has 
appeared containing some 500 photographic views, and text by Ardouin- 
Dumazet. 

The following volumes are narratives of personal experiences of 
Frenchmen in the earlier months of the war, which in most cases were 
terminated by the death of the writer: F. Dongot, Sotrante Jours de 
Guerre: Journal d’un Fantassin, Novembre-—Décembre, 1014 (Paris, 
Barranger, 1916); A. Chevrillon, Lettres d’un Soldat, Aotit rorg—Avril 
rors (Paris, Chapelot, 1916, pp. xxxiv, 164); H. Ceélarié, Sous les 
Obus: Souvenirs d'une Jeune Lorraine, 1914-1015 (Paris, Gedalge, 1916, 
pp. 237); Capt. F. Belmont, Lettres d’un Officier de Chasseurs Alpins, > 
Aotit 1014-28 Décembre 1915 (Paris, Plon, 1916, pp. liv, 313); Général 
Bon, Causeries et Souvenirs, 1914-1915: un Combattant de la Grande 
Guerre (Paris, Floury, 1916, pp. viii, 383); D. Bertrand de Laflotte, 
Dans les Flandres, Notes d’un Volontaire de la Crotx-Rouge, 1914- 
1915 (Paris, Bloud and Gay, 1917, pp. 288); Sous-Lieutenant A. Dolleé, 
Pages de Gloire, d'Amour, et de Mort, Guerre de 1914-1016 (Paris, 
Berger-Levrault, 1916, pp. x, 182); and Lieut. L. Thomas, Les Diables 
Bleus pendant la Guerre de Délivrance, 1914-1916 (Paris, Perrin, 1916, 


Similar narratives for later parts of the war are J. Schewaebel, La 
Pentecéte @ Arras (Paris, 1916); Adrien Bertrand, La Victoire de 
Lorraine, Carnet d'un Officier de Dragons (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 
1916); J. Galtier-Boissiére, En Rase Campagne et un Hiver a Souchez 
(Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1917); P. Lecasble, Dans les Tranchées 
Crayeuses, l’Attente, 1915-1016 (Paris, Jouve, 1916); Lieut. L. Thomas, 
Avec les Chasseurs (Paris, Crés, 1916) ; M. Gouvieux, Notes d’un O fficier 
(Paris, Lafitte, 1916). 


German personal narratives of the war include General von Moser, 
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December 15); G. Hanotaux, La Bataille de la Trouée de Charmes, 
5-26 Aout 1914 (Revue des Deux Mondes, November 15); J. Reinach, 
Une Version Allemande de la Marne (Revue de Paris, December 1) ; 
\. Boppe, 4 la Suite du Gouvernement Serbe de Nich @ Saint-Jean 
de Medua, 20 Octobre 1015-14 Février 1016 (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
December 15, January 1); M. Tinayre, Un Eté @ Salonique, Avril 
Septembre 10916 (tbid., January 15); O. Guihéneuc, La Bataille du Jut- 
land (Revue de Paris, November 1); R. Worms, La Juridiction des 
Prises durant la Seconde Année de la Guerre (Compte Rendu de I’Aca- 
démie des Sciences Morales et Politique s, November) ; E. de Guichen, Le 
Probleme de l'Europe Centrale envisagé dans son Passé et pendant la 


Guerre Actuelle (1bid., December) ; G. Hanotaux, L’Ere Nout elle, Prob- 
leémes de la Guerre et de la Paix (Revue des Deux Mondes, June 15, 
November 1); A. W. Risley, International Law and the Present Euro- 
pean Har (Journal of the New York State Teachers’ Association, Oc- 
tober) ; W. C. Abbott, The Literature of the War (Yale Review, April). 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Volumes III. and IV. of The Arts in Early England, by Professor G. 


Baldwin Brown of the University of Edinburgh (London, John Murray, 


New York, Dutton), have recently appeared. These volumes deal in 


comprehensive manner with Saxon Decorative Art of the Pagan Period. 


In a doctoral dissertation emanating from the University of Chicago 
Mr. P. G. Mode studies The Influence of the Black Death on the English 
Vonasteries (privately printed, 1916). Beginning with a survey of the 
relation of the monastery of the fourteenth century to the community, he 
proceeds to study the mortality of the clergy, the burdens imposed on 
the monasteries by the Hundred Years’ War, the financial stress to 
which they were subjected because of the plague, and the slackening of 
discipline which eventually resulted. Appendixes present appeals for 


aid, recognizances, and incumbents of representative monasteries. 


The Kingsgate Press has issued A Baptist Bibliography: being a 
Register of the Chief Materials for Baptist History, whether in Manu- 
script or in Print, preserved in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies, 
vol. L., 1526-1576, compiled for the Baptist Union of Great Britain and 


Ireland, by Dr. W. T. Whitley. 


\ monograph in English agricultural history by A. W. Ashby, enti- 
tled Small Holdings and Allotments in Oxfordshire is announced by the 


Oxford University Press. 


The Seconde Parte of a Register, edited by Dr. Albert Peel (Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1915, 2 vols.),is a calendar of material gathered 


together by the English Puritans to follow their Parte of a Register pub- 


lished in 1592 or 1593. The material here calendared, which was never 
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(ibid.) ; W. P. M. Kennedy, The Jnner History of the Reformation under 
Edward V1, (American Catholic Quarterly Review, January); Miss K. 
M. Eliot, The First Voyages of Martin Frobisher (English Historical 
Review, January); C. E. Fryer, The Royal Veto under Charles II. 
(ibid.); C. H. Firth, Modern History in Oxford, 1724-1841 (ibid.); J. 
H. Clapham, The Spitalfields Acts, 1773-1824 (Economic Journal, De- 
cember); H. A. Gibbons, Great Britain in the Sudan (Century, Jan- 
uary); P. Meuriot, Des Efforts Récents de la Législation Britannique 
pour créer en Irlande la Propriété Paysanne (Compte Rendu de l’Aca- 
démie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, September); E. R. Turner, 


Ulster and Nationalist Ireland (Nation, January 25, March 15). 


FRANCE 


General review: R. Reuss, Histoire de France, Révolution (Revue 


Historique, January). 

Che period from 825 to 1169 is included in the first volume of Chartes 
de l’ Abbaye de Jumiéges, conservées aux Archives de la Seine-Inférieure 
(Paris, Picard, 1916, pp. cxxxv, 240), which has been edited with intro- 
duction and notes by J. J. Vernier for the Society of the History of 
Normandy. 

The following volumes are recent publications relating to the eco- 
nomic and legal conditions in medieval France: R. Grand, C. ntribution 
a l'Histoire du Régime des Terres, le Contrat de Complant depuis les 
Origines jusqu’a nos Jours (Paris, Tenin, 1917); P. Bastid, De la Fone- 
tion S we des Communautés Taisibles de Ul Ancien Droit (Tours, Sal 
mon, 1916, pp. 223); and Geneviéve Aclocque, Les Corporations; l'Indus- 
tric, et le Commerce a@ Chartres du XI¢ Siécle a la Révolution (Paris, 
Picard, 1917). 

Numbers 375 and 376 of the publications of the Society of the His- 
tory of France are Chronique des Régnes de Jean II, et de Charles V. 
(vol. Il:, 1364-1380, Paris, Laurens, 1916, pp. 392), edited by R. Dela- 
chenal; and Dépéches des Ambassadeurs Milanais en France sous Louis 
NIJ. et Francois Sforza (vol. I., 1461-1463, ibid., pp. 469), edited by B. 
de Mandrot. H. Courteault published, in the 1915 volume of the An- 
nuaire-Bulletin of the society, Le Dossier Naples des Archives Nicolay: 
Documents pour Servir @ l'Histotre de Occupation Francaise du Roy- 
aume de Naples sous Louis XII, 

\. Renaudet has listed Les Sources de l’'Histoire de France aux 
Archives dEtat de Florence, des Guerres d'Italie 4 la Révolution, 1404- 
1789 (Paris, Champion, 1917, pp. 270). The same scholar is the author 

el 


of Préréforme et Humanisme a Paris pendant les Premieres Guerres 
d'Italic, 1404-1517 (ibid., 1916, pp. xlviii, 739). 

Dr. A. Monod has presented his thesis at the Sorbonne on De Pascal 
a Chateaubriand: les Défenseurs Francais du Christianisme de 1670 @ 


1802 (Paris, Alcan, 1916, pp. 609). 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: V. Guiraud, La Civilisation Fran- 


caise (Revue des Deux Mondes, December 15); C. Pfister, Le Baptéme 


de Clovis (Revue Hebdomadaire, October 21); L. Halphen, Etudes 
Critiques sur l'Histoire de Charlemagne, I. La Composition des An- 
nales Royales (Revue Historique, January); L. Thuasne, Un Diplomate 
d’Autrefois, les Missions de Robert Gaguin, 1433-1501 (Revue d Histoire 


Diplomatiqt 3 


les Guerres Civiles, 1. (Revue Historique, January); R. Peyre, La 


aes 


ie, NXNX. 3); L. Romier, Les Protestants Francais a la Veille 


Ouest Subsistances et des Approvistonnements en France @ la Fin 
lu Dix-septi¢me Siecle pendant la Guerre de la Ligue d’Augsbourg 
(Revue d Etudes Historiques, October); A. Chuquet, L’Assassinat de 


acs 


Varat (Revue Hebdomadaire, November 18); A. Henry, La Révolution 
et la Réparation des Dommages de Guerre (Nouvelle Revue Historique 


de Droit Francais et Etranger, July); J. Bourdon, L’Administration 


Vilitaire sous Napoléon Ie’ et ses Rapports avec Administration 
Générale (Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes, January); G. Lacour- 
Gayet, Les Premiéres Relations de Talleyrand et de Bonaparte, Dé- 
cembre 1707-Janvier 1708 (Revue Hebdomadaire, December 9) ; P. Rain, 


Les Centenaires de la Restauration, Chronique de 1816 (Revue des 
Etudes Historiques, October); A. Fortier, Dupont de l’Eure: la Révo- 
lution de Juillet 1830, I. (La Révolution de 1848, August); E. Daudet, 


La I 
P. et M. de Pradel de Lamase, Autour de Henri V., Querelles Royales, 


I—II. (Revue de Paris, November 15, December 15); R. G. Lévy, Un 


rise Alger, 4 Juillet 1830 (Revue Hebdomadaire, October 28) ; 


Demi-Siécle de Civilisation Francaise (Revue des Nations Latines, De- 


cember); P. Imbart de la Tour, Le arguis de Vogiié (Revue des 
Deux Monde Ss, Dec mber G. Goyau, France pe ndant 


la Guerre (ibid., December 1). 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


Antonio Anzilotti, Corrado Barbagallo, and Ettore Roya are the 
editors of the Nuova Rivista Storica (Milan, Albrighi, Legati, and Com- 
pany) of which the first number bears date, January, 1917. 

\ new life of Sainte Catherine de Stenne, 1347-1380 (Paris, Bloud 


and Gay, 1916, pp. 256) is by Pierre-Gauthiez. 


The fifth volume of the Codex Diplomaticus Ord. E. S. Augustini 
Papiae (Pavia, Rossetti, 1915, pp. xxxili, 474), edited by R. Maiocchi 
and N. Casacca, includes materials for the years 1621-1900. 


The Edizione Nationale of the Scritti of Mazzini is being supple- 
mented by Protocollo della Giovine Italia, Congrega Centrale di Francia 
(vol. I., 1840-1842, Imola, Galeati, 1916, pp. lvi, 358). 

A thorough study of the Revolution of 1848 in Venice is furnished 
by V. Marchesi in Storia Documentata della Rivolusione e della Difesa 
di Venezia negli Anni 1848-1840 tratta da Fonti Italiane ed Austriache 
(Venice, Istituto Veneto di Arti Grafiche, 1916, pp. 562). 


| — 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 


Profess r B. Croce has recently ] tblishe 
nella Vita Ita 
The publication of the section of th 
de los Archivos, Bibliotecas us 


the direction of F. Rodriguez Marin, dealing with th 
was begun in the May, 1916, issue and continued 
on the Archivos Histo) s de Madrid is 


the same review. 


daglia, // / 


Waxman, Chapters Wag Spanish I e H 


December); J. H. Probst, / 
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GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


German-Slave relations in the medieval colonization of 
form the subject of an extensive doctoral dissertation by D. N 


entitled Slaviano-Guermanskia Ot henia v Srednia | =: 


Veklenbourga v XIII Veke (Moscow, 1915, 2 Is., pp. vii, 567 


614). The author shows that the nobility of Mecklenburg 


Germanized until the thirteenth century, that the Slavic speech 


there until the sixteenth century, and that not until the Thirty 


War did Germanizing influences completely displace the Slavic 
The St. Boniface Historical Society, i il ndea 

the history of the German nation the place due it in Engl 

Literature’, is publishing a series of pamphlets entitled | 

Gleanings from German History. The brief articles contain 

pamphlets, five of which have come to hand, range overt 

field of German history, from “ How Charlemagne became | 


to “Edifying War Stories”, referring to the 


Hermann Loening’s thesis on Johann Gottfried Hoffma 
Anteil an der Staatswirtschaftlichen Gesetzgebung Preu 
178s-1812, Titibingen, 1914) is useful for 


measures under Frederick William IT] 
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K. Knoke’s Niederdeutsches Schulwesen sur Zeit der Franzdésisch- 
Westfilischen Herrschaft, 1803-1813 (Berlin, Weidmann, 1916) is the 
fiftv-fourth volume of .Jonumenta Germaniae Paedagogica, and makes 


an interesting contribution to the history of the Napoleonic influences in 


The second volume of H. Wahl’s edition of the. Briefwechsel des 


ugust mit Goethe (Berlin, Mittler, 1916) includes the 


Che inter sting career of Joseph von Gorres en de Kerk in Duitsch- 

1 n Tijd, 1776-1848 (Leiden, “ Futura”, 1915, pp. 445) is the 
subject of a volume by J. B. van Dijk. 

R. Oehler and C. Bernoulli have edited the Briefwechsel (Leipzig 


Insel-Verlag, 1916) of Nietzsche with Franz Overbeck. It is interest- 


t 
ing to note that the publication of this volume has been permitted though 
Bernoulli's two volumes on Overbeck und Nietzsche published ten vears 
ago were the subject of legal prosecution. 


Viollier is the author of a study of Les Sépultures du S nd Age 


le Plateau Suisse (Geneva, Georg, 1916, pp. x, 145) 


orthy articles in periodicals: Commandant Weill, La Morale 
Politique du Grand’ Frédéric d’aprés sa Correspondance, V. (Revue 


d’ Histoire Diplomatique, XXX. 3); M. Mazziotti, J! Principe di 
Biilow e la Politica Germanica (Nuova Antologia, November 1); G. 
Pariset, Les Enseignements du Haut Professorat d’Allemagne sur la 
Guerre (Revue de Paris, December 15, January 1); Commandant Marcel 
Documents s la Misére Allemande (ibid., December 15); J. 
Chopin, La Création de l’'Autriche-Hongrie (Mercure de France, No 
vember 16); L. Eisenmann, Francots-Joseph Ie? (Revue de Paris, Jan 


uary 1); R. Pinon, Fra § seph (Revue des Deux Mondes, Jan 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


\ Society for the Publication of Grotius has recently been formed at 
ie Hague and a committee appointed to go forward with the work 
which is to begin with the publication of the letters to and from Grotius. 
Of this committee Professor C. van Vollenhoven of Leiden is the presi 
dent, Dr. P. C. Molhuysen of the Hague secretary, and Mr. G. J. Fabius 


of Rotterdam treasurer. 


Contributions to the military history of the invasion of Belgium 


nclude Maurice des Ombiaux, Fastes Militaires des Belges (Paris, 
ur la Défense du Pays, Documents 
sur la Guerre Européenne (Paris, Van Oéest, 1916, pp. 300), by Dr. 
the Hague; P. Torn, Huit Mois avec les 
Belge, Aotit rorg—Avril 1015 (Paris, 
veld. L’Invasion de la Belgique, Témot- 
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a? 


Baron L. de Staél-Holstein, La Question des Iles d’Aland (Revue Poli- 
tique Internationale, December); P. Miliukov, Rusland og Europa 
(Samtiden, XXVII. 8, 9); Salih Munir Pacha, La Russie en Orient: 


son Réle Historique, Il. (Revue Politique Internationale, December) ; 
L. Bréhier, L’Hagiographie Byzantine des VIII¢ et Stécles Con- 
stantinople et dans les Provinces (Journal des Savants, August, Oc- 


tober); E. Daudet, Le Suicide Bulgare: Autour d’une Couronne, Notes 
et Souvenirs, 1878-1015, II.-III. (Revue des Deux Mondes, November 
1, December 1); I. Radonitch, Le Droit Historique des Roumains et des 
Serbes sur le Banat (Revue des Etudes Historiques,«October) ; E. de 
Keyser, L’Avant-Guerre en Turquie d’Asie (Revue Hebdomadaire, No- 
vember 18) 


THE FAR EAST AND INDIA 


Professor P. Y. Saeki of the Waseda University, Tokio, has pub- 


lished The Nestorian Monument in China (London, Society for Promot- 
ng Christian Knowledge, 1916, pp. x, 342), which contains the text 
with insiatio notes. and introduction 

E. H. Parker, professor of Chinese the Victoria University of 


Manchester, has published a revised edition of his China: her History 
Diplomacy, and Commerce from the Earliest to the Present Day 
(London, John Murray, New York, Dutton), which contains three 


dditional chapters dealing with events in China since I19go1, the date 


In a volume entitled The Historical Development of Religion in 
China (Fisher Unwin) Mr. Walter J. Clennell has attempted an outline 


of the various Chinese religions and the relation between Chinese his- 


Professor K. Asakawa of Yale, spending next year in Japan, on 
leave of absence, will prepare a volume of Japanese documents illustrat- 
ing the history of feudalism, for the Princeton Historical Series now 


about to be inaugurated. 


\ well-documented account of the administrative system of India 
under Hindu governments, chiefly from 500 B. C. to 500 A. D., is con- 
tained in Dr. Pramathanatha Banerjea’s Public Administration in 
Ancient India (Macmillan, 1916). 


\mong the books announced for spring publication by the Oxford 
University Press are Akbar, the Great Mogul, 1542-1605, by Vincent A. 


Smith, and Early Revenue History of Bengal, by F. D. Ascoli. 


\ second volume of The Promotion of Learning in India, by Na- 
rendra Nath Law, dealing with The Promotion of Learning in India 
during \Muhammadan Rule, has appeared from the press of Messrs. 
Longman. The volume covers the period from the eleventh to the 


eighteenth centuries and rests on many unedited sources. 


when the first edition appeared. 
' tory and religion. 
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In the Departme: »f Historical Res 
tion of Washington, Professor | \. Golder’s 
Archives and Professor R. R. Hill’s J f 
Papeles de Cuba have been received from the pres 

The Departm of Economics and Soc g 
tion of Washi hich has be 
in the prepara ( 
has now been « ed th | 
this action so | 
were formerly memb« f the Departn ( y 
tions remaining to their credit rh ’ 
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Henry B. Gardner, of Brown University, Prot r Emory R 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Mr. E. W. Parke f Will 
Pennsylvania, Professor Henry C. Taylor, of tl rsit f W 
consin, and Professor Walter F. Willcox, of Cornell | 

The readers of this journal will perhaps recall that the 
Department of Economics and Sociology has compt fers 

types: (a) The /ndex of | Vat ment 

the States of the I ted States hich has been prepare \ 
Adelaide R. Hasse, and of which thirtee: lumes, covering thirt 
states, have been published by the Carnegie Institution; this work 
not to be continued. (b) Monographic studies. O -o of 
have been prepared and 65 of them he h of] cha : 
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( vie Instit It is expected that some of the money 
uilable for such monographs hfelds not yet 

ivisional histories under the general title, Contributions 

History. Of these, Professor Johnson's History 

| 1 ifa res wv file [ States | ) 

y the ( negie Institutio and w e re we 1 

ur mber he story Trans} tron ted 
prepare er the directi D salthasar H 
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t Professor John R. Commons 1 assoc s, has 
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col ra heir attention o1 e continua 1 of this s S, 
nes of which are ell advanced, and they will be glad to 

t tudents of economic history throughout the country, 
scholarly and accurate research within the field 

\ll communications may be addressed to the chairman of 


Professor Henry W. Farnam, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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paper on Rochambeau and that of Rev. Charles E. Brug 
Influence of the Clergy in the Revolution are concluded. There is, 
besides, a brief paper concerning the French-Indians and the United 
States, by Mrs. Louise S. Houghton. The contents of the September- 
October number include an article concerning Lovejoy’s Influence on 
John Brown, by J. N. Brown; one on the Gold Fever of ’48 and ’49, 
by C. N. Holmes, and a reprint (from a su 


Henkels auction Catalogue no. 1183) of Alexander Hamilton’s letter 


pplement to the Stan. V. 


to Robert Morris, August 13, 1782, giving a view of the political “ situa- 


I and temper ” of New York. 


The following numbers of the Magazine of History Extra have been 


issued (Tarrytown, Abbatt): The Female Review: Life of Deborah 
Samps the Female Soldier in the War of the Revolution, by Herman 


Mann, with introduction and notes, by J. A. Vinton (no. 47); Th 
Political Passing Bell: an Elegy written in a Country Meeting House, 
April, 1780 (no. 48); Rare Lincolniana, no. ro (including A Sermon, 
by A. G. Palmer, 1865; Abraham Lincoln: a Study, by R. Y., Liverpool, 
1865; The Coming Contraband, by C. C. Nott, 1862; etc., no. 49); A 
Reconstruction Letter, by Edmund Clarence Stedman, and Journal oj 


on, 1775-1776, by Capt. John Topham (no. 50); 


4/4 


/ urnal the IVronas Sufferings, ana Neglect, cxperienced by 
Americans France (Boston, 1809), by Stephen Clubb, and A Dia- 
logue between the Ghost of General Montgomery and an American 


Delegate (no. 51); and The Other Side of the Question: or, a Defence 
the Liberties of North-America, ete. (New York, Rivington, 1774), 


und Capt. John Topham’s Journal (no. 52). 


The Historical Records and Studies, vol. X. (January, 1917), of the 
United States Catholic Historical Society includes a biographical sketch, 
by Peter Condon, of the late Dr. Charles George Herbermann, president 
of the soci ty and editor of the Historical Records and Studies, “ Per- 
sonal Reminiscences” of him, by Right Rev. Henry A. Brann, and ex- 
pressions of appreciation from various hands. The majority of the 
articles, moreover, are from Dr. Herbermann’s pen. These are: the 
concluding chapters of his study of the Sulpicians in the United States, 
an account of the Diamond Jubilee of Fordham University, and _ bio- 
graphical sketches of Rev. Charles Hippolyte de Luynes and Rev. An- 
drew Francis Monroe, S. J. Two brief articles by other hands are 
noted: Edward Maria Wingfield, by Edward J. McGuire, and John 


Doyle, Publisher, by Thomas I’. Meehan. 


The December number of the Genealogical Magazine contains the 
first part of an investigation, by Vincent B. Redstone, entitled, Side- 
Lights on American Trade, 1628-1633, embodying records of the High 
Court of Admiralty; an account, by Charles E. Banks, of Capt. Thomas 
Cammock (1592-1643) of Scarborough, Maine; a document apparently re- 
lating to an expedition against the Roanoke Indians in 1645, contributed 


America 


4 
by Charles F. McIntosh; and Some Notes from Records of the ¢ 
Sessions, Essex County, Massachusetts, 1698 x 
rhe principal article in the Sept r—D 
man American Annals is an account, by Preston A. Barba, of the Gen 
Swiss Colonization Society, a society organized in Cincinnati 
1857, which shortly afterward founded Tell City, Ind. Deutsche | 
akterhiider aus der Rracilianicche: ‘hicht \ 
akterbiider aus der brasilianischen Geschi 
by Friedrich Sommer, president of the Banco Allemao Transatlantico 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
The Government Printing Office has issued a sixth edition of its} 


List 50, a list of government publications in American history and 
raphy for sale by the superintendent of documents, a third « 
Price List 61, listing government publications for sale relating to tl 


Panama Canal, the Canal Zone, the Suez Canal. the Nicaragua route 


and the treaty with Colombia, and a second edition of no. 65, on th 
foreign relations of the United States. 

Bulletin no. 16 of the School of Education in the Universit f Il 
nois is a pamphlet of 59 pages on the Con \ can His 


taught in the Seventh and Eighth Grades, by W. C. Bagley and H. O 


The American Catholic Historical Society has just publish 
Index of the American Catholic Historical ] ches (pp. 3 
ering with elaborate care all the issues of that periodical f1 ym July, 188 
to July, 1912, vols. I. to XXIX., and thus extending to the time when th 
journal was combined with the Records of the American Catholic H 


torical Society ot Philadelphi i. 


The late Dr. Charles G. Herbermann’s work, The Sulpicians in t 
United States, which appeared serially in the Records and Studies of 
the United States Catholic Historical Society, has been issued by th 
Encyclopedia Press, with a preface by Cardinal Gibb 

Republican Principles and Policies: a } His 
lican National Party, by Newton Wyeth, illustrated by Joseph Pierre 
Nuyttens, comes from the press of t I 


Sixty Years of American Lif Tavlor 7 
is the title of a volume of reminiscences by Everett P. Wheeler, whicl 
has been brought out by Messrs. Dutton. 

Volume XV. of the National Cyclopedia f 
come from the press (James T. White and | 

Professor Rayner W. Kelsey of Haverford College h 
tion a comprehensive history of the relations between the S 


Friends and the American Indians. 


The American Year Book for 1916 (Appleton. pp. xviii. &6 


just appeared. 
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ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


El Descubrimiento de América en la Historia de Europa, by Juan B. 
Teran (Buenos Aires, Coni, 1916, pp. 196), comprises six studies: I. 
Feudalismo; II. Italia en la Edad Media; III. Las Transformaciones 
Burguesa y Principesca en Italia; IV. Las Ciudades Commerciales: la 
Via del Oriente; V. La Evolucién Politica en los Demas Paises; and VI. 


Por qué no fué Italia la Descubridora? La Nacion Descubridora. 


A bibliography of the Pilgrims of Plymouth is being prepared by 
Byron B. Horton, of Sheffield, Pa., for publication prior to 1920, the 


tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrims. 


Under the auspice s of the National Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America, whose Pitt, R. H. Lee, and Shirley volumes, and more re- 
cently its volume of Travels in the American Colonies in the Eighteenth 
Century have been noticed in the pages of this journal, Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson is preparing a volume of documents illustrating the history of 
piracy and privateering in the colonial period of American history. 
rancis H. Bigelow, to whose interest in American silver we are 
indebted for several notable collections, is soon to publish through the 
Macmillan Company Historic Silver of the Colonies and its Makers, a 
volume which cannot fail to possess much interest for the colonial 


antiquarian. 


Professor John B. McMaster, who for some time has been working 
among the extensive archives of the house of Stephen Girard, expects 
before long to finish a history of that celebrated financier, in two 


volumes. 


Volume IV. of Professor Edward Channing’s notable History of the 
United States has just appeared. This volume, entitled Federalists and 


Republicans, covers the years from 1789 to 1815. 


Correspondence of George Bancroft and Jared Sparks, 1823-1832, 
edited by Professor John S. Bassett, is vol. IL., no. 2, of Smith College 
Studics in History. The title-page also carries the legend: “ Illustrating 
the Relation between Editor and Reviewer in the Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury”. During the period when nearly all these letters were written 
Sparks was editor of the North American Review, and Bancroft was 
conducting the Round Hill School at Northampton. Bancroft deals 
with a wide variety of subjects in his reviews and essays; now and again 
he complains against the liberties which Sparks, the editor, takes with his 
productions. These letters are drawn from the Bancroft Manuscripts 
in the Massachusetts Historical Society and the Sparks Manuscripts in 
Harvard University. It is perhaps permissible to remark that the editor 
of these letters has spoiled the meaning of one of Bancroft’s statements 


by the insertion of a negative (p. 105). 


| 
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Early Life and Li Ge 
by Thomas Jackson Arnold, has been publish y 
Company. 

The Pri ( G 
Butler during the Civil War Period, in five Imes, 1s ced 
publication in October of this vear | Mrs. | i¢ Ames Mars! IX l 
66, no. 15 State Street, Boston). 

George Armstrong Custer, by F. S. De igh, is a rec 
to Macmillan’s series of True Stories of Great America 

A History of Methodism, prepared by H. M. Du Bose, D.D., is 
plemental to A History of Methodism, by H. N. Mel e..£ 
account of the progress of Methodism duri1 he ist thirt ut 
(Nashville, Methodist Episcopal Church South Publishing Hot 


LOCAL ITEMS, ARRANGED IN GI 


In the Records the American Catl His 1S 
cember the study, by Rev. John Lenhart, O. M. Cap., of the Capuchi 


in Acadia and Northern Maine (1632-1655) is continued. 


New Hampshire's editor of state papers, Mr. H y H. 
brought out vols. III., [V., and V. of the Lax f New Hampshi 
ering the periods 1745-1774, 1776-1784, and 17384-1792 1 
(Bristol and Concord, 1915, 1916, 1916, pp. 659, 934, 875). 

The Loyalist Refugees of New Hampsl 
Wilbur H. Siebert, is issued as an Ohio State University Bulletin, vol 


XXI., no. 2. 


Colonial Amherst [N. H.], by Emma P. B. Locke, includ besid 
early history, customs, reminiscences, etc., 
character of General Jeffrey Amherst. 

The January Bulletin (no. 22) of the Departments of History and 


Political and Economic Science in Queen’s U 


2 niversity Kings 
tario, is The Royal Disallowance in Massachusetts (pp. 33), by A. G. 
Dorland, an examination of the method and policy of imperial control 
as expressed by the royal disallowance of Massachusetts legislation be- 


tween 1692 and 1775. 


The Colonial Society of Massachusetts has just issued vol. XVIII 


of its Publications, containing proceedings of meetings of the society 
Volumes XV. and XVI., containing the early records of the corpora 
tion of Harvard College down to 1750, will be issued before the end 


the present year. 
The state of Massachusetts and the New England Historic G 
logical Society have published the vital records. to 18so. of the t 


of Bridgewater (two vols.) and New Ashford. 
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The October-November serial of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety's Proceedings includes a paper by Mr. James Schouler on the Whig 
Party in Massachusetts; one by Mr. Arthur Lord on Some Objections 
to the Massachusetts Constitution, 1780; and one by Mr. W. R. Thayer 
on the Marine Hospitals of New Lengland, ISI7, consisting chiefly of 
reports and letters of Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse. Among the docu- 
ments is an interesting series of letters from John Stuart Mill to Charles 
Eliot Norton, 1865-1870. The contents of the December—January serial 
include a paper on Polk and California, by Mr. Justin H. Smith; one 
on Hector St. John: Loyalist, Patriot, by Mr. F. B. Sanborn; and about 
thirty letters of John A, Dix, 1818-1848. 

The July number of the Massachusetts Magazine contains an ac- 
count of Col. Jonathan Brewer’s regiment of Massachusetts soldiers in 
the Revolution. 

The New Haven Colony Historical Society expects to issue within 
a few months, in a volume edited by Professor Franklin B. Dexter, the 
earliest book of separate New Haven town records, 1649-1662. 

Mr. Francis B. C. Bradlee’s Historical Account of Early Railroading 
in Eastern New England, appearing in the Essex Institute Historical Col- 


lections, is continued in the January number. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


The Reports of the president and secretary of the Buffalo Historical 
Society, submitted at the annual meeting, January 9, 1917, have been 
issued. It is announced that the secretary, Mr. Frank H. Severance, 
has completed his narrative history of the Lower Lakes and Niagara 
region under French control, and that the work will shortly be published 
by Dodd, Mead, and Company, with the title 4n Old Frontier of France, 
and will also be included in vols. XX. and XXI. of the society’s Pub- 
lic ations. 

Father T. W. Mullaney, C. SS. R., has recently published Four- 
Score Years: St. Joseph’s Church, Rochester, 1836-1916 (Rochester, 
Monroe Printing Company, pp. 207), a contribution to the history of the 
German Catholics in Rochester. 

During the summer of 1916 the New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Society completed the transcript of the records of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church at Stone Arabia, in the town of Palatine, Mont- 
gomery County, N. Y. These records, the transcript of which occupies 
three volumes, aggregating 625 pages, begin in 1739 and extend well 
down to the present time. Volume III. includes a history of the church, 
by Mr. R. W. Vosburgh. The material in this transcript is of particular 
value for the history of the Dutch Reformed Church. The same society 
is reprinting Early Settlers of West Farms, Westchester County, New 
York, which appeared in the New York Genealogical and Biographical 
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Record from July, 1913, to April, 1916. Thesi 


late Rey. Theodore A. Leggett, copied by A. Ha 


The University of the State of New York } 
Bulletin, no. 59, a list of Official Publicat 
relating to its History as Colony and Stat 
Louise Jewett. 
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letters of William Byrd, First, and other series. Among the “ Virginia 
Gleanings in England” are printed a number of wills of the early sev- 
enteenth century. 

The pages of the January number of the Wiliam and Mary College 
Ouarterly Historical Vagazine are chiefly occupied with genealogical 
articles. Among the brief articles of other kinds is one concerning the 


Williamsburg lodge of Masons in the time of the Revolution. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission has issued its Sirth Bien- 
nial Report (1914-1916). Within the period covered by the report the 
classification and arrangement of the executive papers (comprising 269 
boxes of about 150 pieces each) have been completed and a beginning 
made upon the legislative papers; several important bodies of personal 
or miscellaneous collections of papers have also been arranged; 70 
volumes of such collections have been bound or made ready for the 
bindery; and for seventeen collections a card index has been prepared, 
as also for the letter-books of the governors from 1777 to 1827. Among 
the many accessions of manuscripts were an addition of more than 300 
papers to the Thomas Ruffin Collection; a body of letters and documents, 
more than 2000 in number, of Willie P. Mangum; letters and documents 
(562 in number) of David S. Reid, governor of North Carolina, 1851 
1854 (these have been arranged and bound in four volumes) ; two vol- 
umes secured from Mr. W. H. Hoyt, comprising notes from North Caro- 
lina newspapers in the Library of Congress and Harvard University 
library, 1790-1830; a body of copies from the papers of Colonel William 
Polk ( 1785 1834 ); the original order-book, September, 1780 March, 1781, 
of Lord Cornwallis; a copy of the letter-book of Governor Thomas 
Pollok, 1710-1720; and numerous records and papers relating to the Con- 
federacy. Especially noteworthy is the deposit with the commission 
during the past year of numerous local and county records, principally 
of the eighteenth century. 

Under the direction of its department of history, the North Carolina 
Normal and Industrial College at Greensborough is issuing a series of 
Historical Publications, of which no. 2 is Revolutionary Leaders of 
North Carolina, by R. D. W. Connor, secretary of the state historical 
commission (High Point, 1916, pp. 125). 


The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine prints in 
the October number a first installment of some letters of Governor John 
Rutledge, May to November, 1780, annotated by Joseph W. Barnwell. 
The originals of these letters are in possession of the Charleston Library 
Society. Miss Mabel L. Webber’s compilation of death notices from the 
Youth Carolina and American General Gazette and its continuation, the 
Royal Gazette (1778-1782), and the Order-Book of John Faucheraud 
Grimké (1780) are continued. 


The Washington University Studies (St. Louis), vol. IV., part IL, 


y a 


no. I, is a study y Ch cev S is 
tion, and the Electoral Ouest n Ante-] m S 
author states that his purpose is to carry down to 186 


that of William A. Schaper for the colonial and R 
his Sectionalism and Repr fati South 

The National Society of Colonial Dames of Am 
The Register Book for the Parish 1 el I 


Carolina). The records of the vestry meetings in i 


to 1779, while the register of baptisms, etc., extend witl 
into the nineties. The material was prepared for the pre 


W. Allston Pringle, who writes a preface. 


The Colonial Records of the State of Georgia, vols. X* 


and XXV., containing the correspondence of the trust ( eT ( 
thorpe, and others, have appear¢ d. 

The hundredth anniversary of the incorporation of the city of Bat 
Rouge, La., was celebrated January 16, under the auspices of th li 
torical Society of East and West Baton Rouge, with th rticipation 
the Louisiana Historical Society as guest. The celebrati clude 
addresses, historical tableaux, and other ceremonies, includ the | 
cation of a monument marking the site of the old Spanish fort captur 
by the West Florida revolutionists September 23, 18:1 Che hist 
addresses were: the City of Baton Rouge, 1817-1917 May 
ander Grouchy, and Baton Rouge in History and Literatur MY 
Pierce Butler. There was also an address on Baton Rouge at I 
Louisiana State University, by President Thomas D. Boyd 

The Register of the Kentucky State Historical Societ lal 
contains an article by A. C. Quisenberry on Kentucky’ N lit 
in 1861. 

In the December number of the Tennessee Historical M M 
J. P. Young investigates the question of Fort Prudhomm Was i 
First Settlement in Tennessee? The writer reaches the con 1 that 
Fort Prudhomme was not at the Fourth Chickasaw Bluff, the si 
Memphis, but above, and that there was no settlement at the fort. Dr 
Stephen B. Weeks contributes a discussion of the sources of Tet 
population and the lines of immigration, and Mr. A. V. Good t 
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writes concerning John Bell's | 


Speech. The documents in this number are letters of Gen. 


to his wife, 1813-1815. These letters relate chiefly to thi 


dition, the Creek War, and the New Orleans campaign. They 


with an introduction, by John H. DeWitt. 
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sion upon the Commerce of the Mississippi Valley, one by Professor 
Theodore H. Jack on Alabama and the Federal Government: the Creek 
Indian Controversy, one by Miss Mabel G. Walker on Sir John Johnson, 
and a general survey of historical activities in the Trans-Mississippi 
Northwest, by Dan E. Clark. Mr. Doane Robinson of South Dakota 
and Mr. Charles E. DeLand criticize at length the views on the routes 
of the Verendryes expressed by Professor Libby in the September num- 
ber, and Professor Libby replies. 


The principal article in the January number of the Ohio Archaeolog- 
ical and Historical Quarterly is an account of the life of Joseph Badger, 


the First Missionary to the Western Reserve, by Byron R. Long. There 


is also a paper with the caption “ Memoir of Anton Laforge”, pertaining 
to the settlement of Gallipolis (1790). An item in the society’s pro- 
ceedings is an account of the unveiling of a tablet in memory of Capt. 


Michael Cressap, including several addresses. 


The state of Ohio has recently published, under the title The Ohio- 
Michigan Boundary, vol. I. of the final report of the commission ap- 
pointed in 1915 to survey and monument the boundary line between Ohio 
and Michigan. This volume contains, in addition to reports of the com- 
missioners and the engineer of the commission, several boundary maps, 
an article on the Basis of the Ohio-Michigan Boundary Dispute by 
Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, and a reprint of a portion of a mono- 


graph treating of Michigan boundaries by Anna May Soule. 


Articles in the December number of the Jndiana Magazine of His- 
wy are Monroe County in the Mexican War, by H. C. Duncan; Catho- 
lic Education in Indiana, Past and Present, by Mrs. Elizabeth Denehie; 
Social Effects of the Monon Railway in Indiana, by John Poucher; and 
the concluding portion of Harold Littell’s study of the Development of 
the City School System of Indiana. 


The Bulletin of the Indiana State Library, vol. XI., no. 3 (September, 
1916), is Sources of Population in Indiana, 1816-1850, by Joseph E. 
Layton. An essential feature of the study is a statistical table showing 
the sources of population by counties. Bulletin no. 4 (December) is A 
List of Indiana Newspapers available in the Indiana State Library, the 
Indianapolis Public Library, the Library of Indiana University, and the 
Library of Congress. 

The following are recent Bulletins of the Indiana Historical Com- 
mission: Outline of Church History of Indiana (no. 5); Organization of 
County and Local Historical Societies (no. 6); Report of the commis- 
sion (no. 7); and Celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of 
Indiana’s Admission into the Union, December 11, 1916 (no. 8). 

The Life and Military Services of Brevet Major-General Robert S. 
Foster, by C. W. Smith, is among the Publications of the Indiana His- 


torical Socte ty. 
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In the April number of the Jow f tl Sf 
Society appear the address of Gov. Edward F. Dunne on Abral 
coln, delivered before the Annunciation Club of Buffal 
1916, and the address of James H. Matheny, entitled “ A Modern Knight 
Errant: Edward Dickinson Baker”, delivered before 
Collegiate Alumnae of Springfield, Illinois, in January, 1916. Ther 
also an account, by William R. Strong, of a journey from Urbana, | 
to Texas in 1846, written down by Lillian Gunter from oral narrat 
In the editorial pages is found a forecast of the plans 
centennial celebration, and there are sk 
the society, notably one of Dr. William Jayne, governor of Dakota Tet 
ritory, 1861-1862. 

The Michigan Historical Commission has issue¢ 
Prise Essays written by Pupils of Michigan Scl the I 
tory Contest for 1915-1916 (pp. 35). The pamphlet compris 
essays relating chiefly to the settlement of localit in Michig 

Mr. C. M. Burton has issued two numbers, aggregating 79 pages, 
the Manuscripts from the Burton Historical Collection (see the Jat 
uary number of the Review, p. 481). The paging of these two numbers 
is consecutive; indeed the closing portion of the last document in no. 1 
is found in no. 2. The documents range in date from 1755 to 1805 
and are quite varied in character, 
dates. There are, for instance, a letter of Sir William Johnson 
Edward Collins (1755), a letter from Sir Guy Carleton to Sir William 
(1768), one from Gen. Nathanael Greene to John Trumbull (1782), a 
Trumbull’s reply (which is given place some pages in advance 
Greene’s letter), letters pertaining to frontier conditions, correspond- 
ence of John Askin, an Indian trader, correspondence of Solom 
Sibley, a Michigan pioneer of inf l 
clude several letters from William Henry Harrison, three of them 


namely, March 3, April 26, and May 27, 1805, being to tl 


of War and drawn from the files of the War Department, as are 


several other documents of the same period. It is to be observed that 


on page 46 an editorial note explains that the preceding documents aré 
all printed from originals in the Burton Collection; thereafter, in 
nection with each document, the source and character of the docum«e 


are given. 


The State Historic: 


in the “Draper Series”, and bears the title Frontier Retreat on the 


Upper Ohio, the preceding volume having the title Frontier Advan 
on the Upper Olio. The society has 


n press the volume ol Cdl 


for the year 1916, the annual Check-List of Periodicals and Newspapers 


currently received at the library, and a volume on the Economic History 


of Wisconsin during the Civil War Decade, by Frederick Merk. It will 


Society of Wisconsin has about ready for 


distribution vol. XXIV. of its Collections This is the fifth volume 
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also issue shortly a bulletin descriptive of the collections in the public 
documents division of the library, prepared by Mrs. Anna W. Evans, 
and has in preparation a check-list of newspaper accessions since the 
year 1911, the year with which the society’s Catalogue of Newspaper 
Files closes. The society has received from Senator LaFollette all of 
his personal papers down to the time when he came to Washington as 
senator from Wisconsin. These papers are not for the present to be 

+ t} 


11 
accessibie to t 


1e public. 


The articles in the January number of the Jowa Journal of History 
and Politics are: a study of Special Legislation in Iowa, by Ivan L. 
Pollock, an account of Recent Liquor Legislation in Iowa, by Dan E. 
Clark, and a History of the Congregational Church of lowa City, by 
Joseph S. Heffner. 

The Missouri Historical Society has brought out a reprint of Gen. 
Thomas James’s Three Years among the Indians and Mexicans, pub- 
lished in Waterloo, IIl., in 1846, and now extremely rare. The present 
volume is edited, with notes and biographical sketches, by Walter B. 
Douglas. Besides the foot-notes, many of which are biographical, 
there is an appendix (pp. 248-296) containing more extended sketches, 
together with a number of documents-which have relation to the narra- 
tive. There are also eleven portraits in the volume. 

The Missouri Centennial Committee of one thousand held a conven- 
tion in Kansas City, Mo., November 24 and 25. A permanent organiza- 
tion was effected, William R. Painter of Carrollton being elected chair- 
man and Floyd C. Shoemaker secretary, and an executive committee of 
twenty-five being constituted to take active charge of the centennial 
celebration. It is planned to have a local celebration in each county of 
the state and five larger celebrations, namely, in Kansas City, Jefferson 
City, Columbia, Sedalia, and St. Louis. The legislature has been asked 
for an appropriation of $10,000 to the State Historical Society for the 
purposes of the celebration. 


Mr. Duane Mowry contributes to the October number of the Missouri 
Historical Review a number of letters from the correspondence of 
James R. Doolittle, senator from Wisconsin, 1857-1869. They include 
five letters from Carl Schurz, 1859-1860, a letter of Doolittle to Senator 
George G. Vest of Missouri on the silver question, August 15, 1893, and 
Vest’s reply two days later. 

The State Historical Society of Missouri has acquired a file of the 
St. Louis Republic, 1874-1890 (64 volumes), a complete file of the 
Bates County Record from 1865 to date, and twenty-five volumes of 
Macon newspapers, dating from about 1860. 

The January number of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly con- 
tains the first chapters of a study, by Herbert R. Edwards, of the 
Diplomatic Relations between France and the Republic of Texas, 1836- 


1845. Other articles are: Commercial As] 


Expedition (1841), by Thomas M. Marshall, a: 


German and Louella S. Vincent, respectively, 01 


ernor of Texas, 1847-1849. 


The Department of History of the stat 


paring a bibliography of the state, for publy 
t the annual meeting of the Nebraska State 


in January, Mr. Addison E. Sheldon, hith 


tive Reference Bureau, was chosen as secre 


place of the late Clarence S. Paine. Mr. Samu 


president of the society. 


Digest of the “Documentos Inéditos de Arcl 


161). The author states that he has followed 


the volumes themselves, “thus making it easie1 
to any particular document’. On the contrary, 


highly inconvenient; a strictly chronological art 


one to be thought of, unless a subject index wv 


The Jdaho Bulletin 


Cl 


Study of the History of Idaho, by H. L. Talkis 


The principal articles in the January 


21, 1852, and ends with January 12, 1853. 
down the year, and the editor, unfortunate] 
near the close of the installment. 

Volume I., no. 1 (January), of the J 


torical Society is a monograph, by William 


Meanv, which has recently come from the 
Marché), contains some ten chapters (there are 


to explorations of the mountain, and a 1 


-, 


The historica 


as Capt. George Vancouver’s journal of the 


William F. Tolmie’s diary of the first approach 


E. Johnson’s account of the first recorded trij 


(1841), Gen. Hazard Stevens’s account of t 

(1557), etc. 
The September number of the Oua 


Society contains a1 article, by D yrothy i 
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Oregon for the Establishment of a Pacific Coast Republic, 1855-1861 ; 
on by Leslie M. Scott on Oregon's Nomination of Lincoln; a letter 
(21 pages in extent) of Dr. John McLoughlin to Sir George Simpson, 
larch 20, 1844, contributed, with an introductory note, by Katharine 
B. Judson; and continuations of the Diary of Rev. Jason Lee and the 
Correspondence of Rev. Ezra Fisher. 

José de Galvez: Visitor-General of New Spain (1765-1771), by 
Herbert I. Priestly, appears as vol. V. of the University of California 


Publications in History. 


CANADA 


The Mémoires de la Société Royale du Canada, série III., vol. X., 
sect. I. (June, 1916), contains the following papers: Le Saint-Jean- 
Baptiste, 1636-1836, by Benjamin Sulte; Un Chapitre d'Histoire Con- 
temporaine: le Cardinal Satolli, by Mgr. Louis-Ad. Paquet; and Un 
Fssai d’Arbitrage International, by P.-B. Mignault. The Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada (the English section of the same issue) 
contains the presidential addtess of Dr. Adam Shortt on the Economic 
Effect of War upon Canada, read at the meeting of the society in May, 

Professor W. H. Siebert 
of the Ohio State University; and an Historical War Crop: the Cana- 
dian Wheat Crop of 1915, by C. C. James. 


1916; the Refugee Loyalists of Connecticut, by 


AMERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


David Hannay has written a life of Diaz (New York, Holt, 1917, pp. 
vi, 319) for the Makers of the Nineteenth Century series. 

Bandelier’s Contribution to the Study of Ancient Mexican Social 
Organization, by T. T. Waterman, is issued as a separate from the 


University of California Publications in American Archaeology and 


Somewhat more than a year ago a committee was formed, with 
President Charles W. Dabney of the University of Cincinnati as chair- 
man, for the purpose of studying the educational conditions and needs 
of Mexico. The committee has now brought out (Cincinnati, the Com- 
mittee) a pamphlet entitled A Study of Educational Conditions in 
Mexico: and an Appeal for an Independent College (pp. 93). This 
study was prepared by Dr. George B. Winton, now of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, but for thirty years a teacher in Mexico, with the assistance of 
Professor Andrés Osuna, formerly superintendent of schools of Coa- 
huila, at present general director of primary, normal, and preparatory 
education in the Federal District of Mexico. The study is in large 
measure historical. Dr. Dabney contributes a preface and a conclusion, 

In the July number of the Cuban journal La Reforma Social, Miss 
Irene A. Wright has an article entitled “Los Origenes de la Mineria 
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en Cuba hasta 1600"; in that of September ! ( 

Acontecimientos en Cuba durante el G G \ 
1579-1589"; in those of October November 
Gobierno ck Gabriel ce Lujan en ba r \ 


\lvarez has an article in the Augus 


‘La Independencia de Tejas y 

there is one by Senor J icinto Lop 1 Las : 

i8is-18i18" and one by Prot 

ciones Afro-Cubanas 
Phe Septemb r—Wectobet i t] 

the Boletin del Archivo Na i (Ha 

notes, by Joaquin Llaverias, concerning Cuba 


found in the Archivo Nacional, and 

of a number of these periodicals. Of espee terest is the paper be 
Patriota Americano, “Obra periodica por 

hombre, la patria y la verdad 

The documentary series concerning the 

Negro” (1830), and the Correspondencia Intendent Crem 


rales de Hacienda de la Isla de Cuba cor 1G I a I i i 


(1755) are continued thre ugh 

October number are also a group of dox \ 
cipe (1851), a “ Relacion Nominal y ¢ 

1869, of the persons in Colon in the 

taken part in the insurrection in the isla ir 3 
the city of Puerto Principe, dated Ju 79 SOQ N 
December number is an extensive Relaci dat \pr j. 18 

forth the condition of the plaz 

Havana, Cuba, and the Floridas Mi 


The Macmillan Company announces for eat cat % 
Vest Indic by Professor Waldemar West rvaard of ( 
The work is the result of the author’s research n tl Manish archive ; 
and must be a welcome addition to the commer: history the : 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, as well as to that of « 


trative history. 


Historia del Descubrimiento de 7 : 

Historicas by Ricardo Ja mes i 

University of Tucuman (Du \ Co 
torical investigations, which 
by 

are for the most part studies ot ‘ ral top ‘ 


M. S. Sanchez has prepared 
cion al Conocimiento de los Libros tra 7 1 | 
y sus Grandes Hombres publicados o reimp) lesd 5 v7 
(Caracas, 1914; Paris, Chadenat, pp. xii, 496); and also Apuntes para 
la Iconografia del Libertador (Caracas, 1916; Paris, Chadenat, pp. 39 ; 
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\ lum D). Pedro 1. e a Marquesa de Santos a Vista de Cartas 
Intimas e de O s Documentos Publicos e Particulares (Tours, Arrault, 
Rio de Janeiro, Alves, 1916, pp. xii, 455) is by A. Rangel. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. L. Hewett, The School of 

lmerica Ircha logy (Art and \rchaeology, December); A. J. Morri- 


son, Arthur Dobbs of Castle Dobbs and Carolina (South Atlantic Quar- 


lanuary); A. P. Scott, The “ Parson's Cause” (Political Science 


Quarterly, December) ; Rear-Admiral C. F. Goodrich, U.S. N., Our Navy 
and the West Indian Pirates (United States Naval Institute Proceed- 
i dl iry, February); H. B. Learned, The Vice President's Oath 
Office (The Nation, March 1); G. Labouchére, L’Annevxion de la 


Louisiane aux Etats-Unis et les Maisons Hope ct Baring (Revue d'His- 
toire Diplomatique, XXX. 3); C. W. Fisher, The Log of the “ Con- 
stitution’, February 21-24, 1815 (United States Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings, February); R. Hayden, The Origin of the United States 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations (American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, January); R. W. Neeser, The Department of the Navy 


Political Science Review, February); H. H. Maurer, The 


American | 
earlier German Nationalization in America (American Journal of 
Sociology, January); C. O. Fisher, The Relief of Soldiers’ Families in 
North Car t during the Civil War (South Atlantic Quarterly, Jan- 
uarv); D. B. Lucas, Stonewall Jackson: the Christian Warrior (ibid.): 
l. S. Carr, The Hampton Roads Conference (Confederate Veteran, 
| ebruary iF M. Morgan, Recolleé tions of a Rebel Reefer, (Atlantic 


Monthly, January) ; id., The Cruise of the ‘ Dampirates’: Further Recol- 
lections of a Rebel Reefer (ibid., February); D. P. Myers, The Control 

Foreign Relations (American Political Science Review, February) ; 
Bb. B. Kendrick, McKinley and Foraker (Political Science Quarterly, 
December); Munroe Smith, American Diplomacy in the European War 


(ibid.); Morin, Précurseurs d'Histoire [concl.] (Revue Canadienne, 


February); Judge Prud’homme, Pierre Gaulticr de Varennes, Sieur de 
la V’érendrye (Bulletin of the Historical Society of St. Boniface, V. 2); 


G. Desdevises du Dezert, L’Eglise Espagnole des Indes a@ la Fin du 
NVJIIe Siécle (Revue Hispanique, February); P. de Coubertin, A 


Travers UHistotre Sud-Américaine (Revue Hebdomadaire, November 


torly, 
25). 
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